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THE ROYAL TONfBS OF UR OF THE CKALDEES 

Ev C. htiOS’AHri WooLLF-V 

T HB (liscovcry of royal tfmrbs ai L'r of tlici ChaUiw^ is tlw out- 
feature of the sixth campaign of the joint Expedition* 
ff the rt'fjort of Mr. C\ fxjonani Wix^lley reads somewhat like 
a story of the Thousand aud t hie Nights, it simply proves that an 
ancient and sumptumis clvtl^ation had foretold in the same land llic 
gkfry of a Caliph of Baghdad, 't'he work f>rt the cemetery which 
Iiegan on thtolier l?lh. imfler the sanu' sPifT as last year, emicil on 
January 7lh, The Tviirk on the Grpat Ctiurtyanl fiuilding which fol¬ 
lowed aiul will t«?(*upy the l.utler [jort of the season will be reported 
in a later iminber of the Jot ftXA).. 

Tlie complete reiKirt tni the disc**isfcry of the royal toml>s will 
fiiltil the promises made in the last munber of the Mi:siiUM jnirBNAJ,- 
Thc rich ti>mbs of Kiivg Mes-Kalam-Dug and of Quciini Shub-ad 
were found intact* Three other tombs ujifortunatcly piunclcrcd. 
Tlie Umibs wtirc in the following order: 

A. Tomb of Mcs-Kalam-Dug, 

Q. A plundered two-chamber tomb, 

C. First area or shaft where singers. harpplQycT, chariot, goionis, 
anti furnittirt,' were Inwictl over a plundered tomb. 

U, Second area, one metre and ^ half l>elow, containing tifty-eight 
Ixtdics placed mnncl tlie intact vauUvtl tonil’j of i‘.>uetJii Shub-ai.1, 

E, A plundcreti, stone ■vsiultcfl, thns;-chamber torpb IxjIow that 
of Mes-kalam-iug* 

The shaft gnivc-s are a remarkablc fctilure which throws a new 
light on early Sumerian burial custom-s. TIic connection Itr^twcen 
the two large areas and their central tumfts is somewhat doubtful. 
In fact Uie intact tomb of Queerr Siiub-ail, while at a slightly lower 
level* abuts upon the plmideresl tomb tC). Mr, Woolley is incUrted 
to attribute the ciuecn's tomb to Uie higher level I Cl, and the plurt- 
ihmd king's tomb to (he lower (D) area. His rei>ort will make this 
dearer. L, b. 
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RK.si’MiNri Work ok rm: Ciimeteriils 

The first part of our programnw was lo continue the exeavatioo 
of the early cemeteries, and a large area adjoining that dug last year 
"was marked out and w’ork begun from tlie Uip level* the ttbject being 
to remove and distinguish carefully between the successive strata.. 
The present flat surface is due partly to denudation and partly to 
the Riling tip of hollows in the ^^^ird Dynasty and l.rarsa periods. 
AJi the graves below tltai surface have l>e1ongcd to two earlier 



tj&lJ (iXilOr amukit, «olil lisva, «ti(t ti«niulniit« ffxjnr tlic "dfignitr" uriivr 


periodfi, the Sargonid and the Fim Dynasty of It, and Uieir ctm- 
tents show a marked difference from Iht^se of the earliest times 
dLwovered la.st year; the pottery' and the metal weapons, etc., are 
of other types, and altlicnigh there is a quite obvious continuity of 
culture, there is equally clear evidence for a long lapse of time 
between tile first and the second periods of tlie cemetery. 

The graves have proved very' rich- gold objects have lioeii 
found uyay day since work start<?d. the tnetst curious being a gold 
amulet id the form of a phallus, a vtay rare thing in this country 
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where phallic rites were to say the least of it unccuumon; also curious 
arc coils of narrow gold ribbon probably twisted round braids of hair 
and worn across tl>e forehead. The bulk of the gold comes, from the 
grave in whir'll the gold dajjger was found last year: its excavatioo 
had i'oen left unfinishetl and was resumed this year. Tlie liest object 
is n composite bead, probably from a tasseUecl cord, fonne<l of four 
double conoid beads soldered togciher and decfjraleii with applied 

1 --- 1 



fvAli fniiP lilC latrlkitl 


filigrt'e work exactly like that of the dagger: witJi tiiis werv found 
huadrerls (sf g<jltl beads ami pcodants, many of them finely worked, 
and great quantities of beads in lapis and camulian; a finger ring 
of gold clotsonn^ wotk set with lapis came to light and is a remarkable 
sjKcimcn of technique. 

Quite exceptional are the cylinder seals, of which very many 
have been found. No previous seastm has produced anything so 
fine and the illustraiioos of a few' of them 'will give .in idea of the 
















Cii>td wsih lajM handk^ iinil Kr^ld nli^fvcr »1imh, F*mr\A in 

rte imfinmnt fampalgn, brTlnreihf^ (Ksttmiry nf thir myil timJK. 
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fluality of thv iicals of the peri<xh In wvera! tases llic* j^oM or copper 
caps liave bceo prcserveti and atld grtfatly to the Fippearanoc of the 
stones. 

Discovery of tiik Gr-wk of Kino Mio;'KAi^\M*Dt?c [,A) 

The grave is of the normal tviie, but was signaiked by having 
at its head a spear stuck tipright in the soil; the head of the s^ar 
is of copper, the sliaft plated mth gold. Round tho wwjden coffin 
were numenTus vessels of slcme. cluy, copi.wr, and silver, and one 
majttnificenl howl of yellow gold richly tinianteittfd with fluting and 



FlHw.t nikr; - iiKTWTwl Koia U-Wl (Tf .\ti‘ kalBiK ’tm; 


engraving; the silver vessels include a nunilier of Ij^ovls, a lamp, 
and It libation }ug of large size- With these were many weapons, 
spears, axes, daggers, etc. Gf t.tic lUggct^ two had g^dd hilts and 
one a silver In It, the last much pirished. Inside the grave was a 
silver lamp near the foct. On one side of the l«xly were a mass of 
t arrings in gr)ld and silviT, a goM pin with lapis head, a wreath of 
gold mull:>ciTy leavt-s and l>e£ulsj on the other side a vast numSicr 
of IkPivds in lapis and gtihi forming varkiiis nc-cklaces, and with them 
a lapLs ligure of a ram, another r,f a frog, and an exquisitely worked 
mintature figure cf a monkey in gold. N'cEir the head were a lamp, 
an oval lioat-shapcd lx>w1, and a hemispherical bowl .ill of solid 
g^jld for electnim?). each inscribcfl w*ith the name of the owner. 


it 
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^les-Kalam-Dug. Over the head was the moat remarkablu obj'ect 
yet found in our excavations, a penike in soUd gold, life size, and 
intended to be worn on the head; the hair is hcaucifuUv engraved, 
there is a bandeau round Uic forehead, and the headdr^s descends 
over the cheeks to the level of the chin, representing whiskers, A 
two-headed gold axe lay by the shoulder. Beyond all question this 
^ tile finest discofvery that has yet been made m Klestjpotainian. 
archarology. Among the objects found in dw coffin was a silver 



SJIi^ttr ULaiiaa Juj; .jf 


belt to which were attaclied a wlietstone and a daggi;r; tlic* whet¬ 
stone is of lapis lazuli liuiig on a gfjid ring, the daRgtjr has a gold 
blade and a hilt cirigmally of silver ornoirutintetl with gold, and the 
sheath was of ffllver. The silver has perished (that of tlie hilt com- 
pletdj- so, for it was of thin metal over wo<jd), but it can easily be 
restored, Prom a Conty,led mass of gold and stiver earrings, etc., 
found by the left hand of the body f have extricated an axe of normal 
type but in gold (or electnmi), Tlu; corroded lump of metal vases 
found outside- the bead of the cofihi, which had already yielded the 
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dw'oratfjl gold liowl and the iilvcr libation jug, lias lieen separated and 
has further prt 3 «liic<?tl a plain bowl and a drinking eup, both ot gold. 

The Two-rnA-Uinift PLt:,NTiKREii Tomb (B) 

At a depth of over six metres from the surface we found what 
was undoubtedly a royal tomb: it consisted of two chambers at the 
liottom of a shaft, iiuissively conBiructed in miliewn stone and roofed 
also v^-ith stone, the roof being a corliclled vault or d'lme over a 
Wixdcm centering, 'J'he inner ehamlier, presumably that destined 
fr»r llie king's burial, had been coinplclely riHcd and wc fmtnd in it 
only scattereii bones and a few beads and copper miplemenis. The 
outer cJiamber, which was much larger, hat! also been phinderetl but 
not so thoroughly; there had been here Uiree or ixirlmps four 
burials, one body being placed in each comer with its fc-et totvards 
the center; ihu* itf thesi!, protected the hdl of tiu* root, liad die 
gold atif? silver ornaments of the btilter class ni grave; dose by 
antithcr there Win. a mass of copper WMsSck ami among them a vary 
fine deL-omU'd stiver bowl in a go<*r! state of prescr\‘ation. Eviilence 
is accuinnlaiitig to show that in the- very early [wiio*! a royal funeral 
was accctnipanied by the slaughter of a cerUin lutmlwtr ot retaiiu-rs 
who were buried with the king. In the middle of liiis chjtmber, 
perhaps left frmii another burial, there were the remmns ot an 
clalHiratc headdress of goUl. silver, and lapis and uametian lieafts, 
irither like a Russian bridal wreath. 

First Sujvpt ftRAvt: (C) 

I'hc next excavation was tliat «f a grave unique so far in litis 
cemetervv Instead of the usual single burial wt liave a large trench- 
The burial pit extvers aa umisnally wi«lc area f'lCixl? feel); the 
grave itself, which seems to be a vault built with plani^-convex 
brick and stone, was llret left untoudic-d. and all our discoveries 
so far have to do with the wiiler area ot the pit. AppHrcntly iUter 
the bryJy was laid in tlic grave .and a certain amount of earth had 
been pui back, the general olTerings, etc,, were idacerl in the shaft 
altove the grave. With the offerings were put ihe bodies of a large 
number tJi i>cople who must have Kta-n sacriticed in nrdiT that they 
might acwnnpaiiy the king to llie next ivudd. 

The first object found was a hniqj clulHfrately mhiid. The 
upright, aliout tour feet high, was of wool capped with gold and 
with a broad gold l>ar«d at the base and a shfjc of Intumcn; the keys 
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in it were of copper with gold-plateii iieads. The edges of the base 
board were inlaid a narrow gold beading lietween two strips of 
lapis, The sounding box was of wtxvl having nttund its edges a 
band of memstution in shell enriched with lapis and red paint. 
The far end of the iKxiy was encased in silver and ends in a mag¬ 
nificent head of a bollock made of gold with the curls betw'een the 
ears and the elaborate “false beard” wrtrkctl in separate bits of 
carved lapis, while the eyes are of lapis aJiso. Them were twelve 
strings. The front of the sounding hoard w*as decoraUKi with big 



fJ -iVkt nl«J wth fiv\ runna irf Mrs^iuTn'iliw, 


shell plaques t?rigraved with mythological scents;- The woodwork 
liatl all perished but can 1m? rt'SUxad with [M-tfect acciuacy, for the 
inlay hod been kept in its place by the soil, .'uid by pouring plaster 
into the h(.»le left by the decay of the upright we were abb to make a 
cast W'hich preserved the ptJsiiioTv of the keys; the silver plating of 
the front of tlie Ixxly U the <m]y serious Icuss. 

Then came thirteen bellies laid in pariillt-l rows except hw one 
which was crouclicd up against the har[), probaUy the harpist; two 
of these were children, the rest women wearing identical hea<i*- 
dresses of gold ribUm. Iniuds, ami gold leav(*sf tlicy had none of the 
normal funemr>' fnmituTc, Coining nearer to the niitUlIe rjf the 

n 
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grave wc have found a set of four arrows with large gold heads anfl 
shafts bound with gold and silver, a set of four spears with copper 
heads and gold and silver bound shafts, and others not yet fully 
excavated. Next v.'as a shalUw trench <»ntainmg the bodies of 
fivx' men. also without the normal furnishings. Then came; a diseov- 



Jtftiiji? ni^tl tniit hti-ltli (fXt tlw thmwiiii; LTlonf_ 


cry astonishingly like Herotlotus’s aocx>unt of Ihu burial of Scythian 
kings: there was a chariot of inlaid wood decorated with small gold 
heads of oxen and Hons, tw-elve in all. along tlie top rail, six large 
lions' heads on each side of Uie body, these of gold with manes in 
lapis and shell, two large panthers’ heads of stiver in the front and 
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iwo siralter silver lions’ heads on the fr^bf^anJ. To tlie chariot 
went harnessed two asses which wore culkrs of copptT decorated 
with a laj^e eye pattern ^ between them ms Uie rein rmg irmn the 
pole, of silver, on which was a “mascot’' in electrum. the figure of 
a donhey in the roundt a finer piece of realistic animal sculpluw 
even than we get on the wall reliefs of the late Assyrian kings. 
Three dead griK>ins lay holding the asses' heads. 



NV‘ar Uk- chariot was a gaming brwird fnol so fine as last year's! 
complete with IK tw. sets Ilf earning pieces and dice; of the '(im«r 
^e SCI c^sistKl o awn shell plaques with engnm,! .uiima! scenes 

“rlVs ";ith g<.|,l 

n 0,1 '’'easiiring aliiiut 2.9» in In, 

0 «» m., i^ted along the fawt with a imisaie in Ehcll and fap^ 

T" “■ ’V. ami With a S 

^ ProbaMy contauied eloHaa 

■ .1 the lira, lay a mass of offerings of all sorts; seattered beads! 
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a pair of twueKvrs and a stiietto in gold, a fine engraved anti inkribed 
tapis CA’linder seal, n seeplr© in gdd and lapis with a silver head, 
clay vessels, two large silver lions’ heads jxThaps from a stool, cop- 
l^er vessels and tPo^ls, stone vases to Lhc munber of Uiirty or more, 
including an oval howl of obsidiati, a cup in lapis lasidi. twvi decorated 
pt>ts in steatite and a vase in hlacli anil white granite, a set of gold 
chis(‘1s. a gold saw. some thirty silver vessels, mostly in g(K>d preserva¬ 
tion and iiiclitding many ntvrt' shapes, and four magnificent gold vases, 
two (»f them dnhoraU'ly deci^raUrd with fluiing and engraving. 



EkrttLicy 111 inutifitNl *tn tjir 

♦ilvfET irlti fiisg fit chnrwT* 


The Pt-t voTiKETi Tomo iC> 

'I'he large grave area had yielded many fine objects hut failed to 
produce the actual tomb and body of the prind|)a] person, ,(\fnoiig 
these objects was the Wixxkii diest which I asstimed to lie a cltithes 
lx>x. Wlicn the Ikjx wris removed them were found below it bricks 
w'hich proved to come from the arched ri>^f of a stone and brick- 
bnill tomb; it had tiecn plumlercd from almve and tin? box served 
to conced the hole made by the plunderers. From the wreckage of 
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this we recovered a few small goM ulijccts, incl tiding a irtmtlet made 
of twf.} lengths of gold eliain and tlircc large Ijt’ads, a very fine gaming- 
ttoard encased in silver, all lUe shell squares of the face engraved with 
animal subjects, and a most remarkablv mfKlel sixty centimetres long 
of a lioat. in silver, cotnplett with oars and awning-support- Much 
as one miial regret the looting of the chamlx^r, this loss is perhaps 
conipensitttKl l>y the sundval of the chamber itself, for it is an 
extraordinarily interesting architectural monunient. 1 lie walls are 
t;f rciUgh stone built up l«twcen caissons with mud mortar: at one 
point the wall line is liroken by a dufirway archrd with biick. Along 
tht; lop of the stone wall a single course of bricks was laid, and from 
this rise the springers of the arches w'liich form the vault . Ooth 
d-K)r and vault are made with true ardies; the bricks plain, not 
vtjussoir-shaped. but fragments of brick or pgtery are iaserted in 
the upper ptin of the joint U' secure a rarlhil angle: the vault is 
simplv a succesBion of such rings. Rut at the ends of the chfimlicr 
instead of the arch emuing (lush against the end wall an apsidal 
form is pruducetl; the roofing laicks are laid ikil. or rfilher. on a 
sliglit and gnidually inciva.dng -dope, and are stepped out one beyond 
the >>ther below it, and. startiug with a single brick laid across I he 
comer from wall to wall, tlie angles are mumlcd off and the square 
end '?f the room is transformed into a semicircle wbtjsc rwjf is a 
half dome, a mixture stRictumlly of true domical building and 
c<trlK>! work. It results that at the date of Uicse tom1>s. well back 
ill the fourth milleruuum a.tIhv SumeriaBs were acquainted with 
the L'OrlJcl vault, die true arch, and the iH-ndeiitive dome. The 
discovery that this is so is i>trlinpt= mom imivjnaut than that of 
any of the objects 

SlXOMI SflrVKT G»AVTi AMI ToMU Ol- gi FEN ShV»‘AP 'DJ 

Behind the loml> jmi dt^scriUd them wels another chamlu-r built 
of stone and nxifed with brick: constructionally it is not part of the 
same tmilding hut is only abvittcd on it. This masonry tomb stixxl 
at t>n<i curl of a second hirgc gnn'c anja vi.:r>‘ much like thni dtj!icril.>i;d. 
above, lying about fine and a hall metres lower down, ivnd unplun- 
dered. In this area were buritxl liftj'-eight jjeraons. all of wliom 
must have been sacrifitvfl tif Ihi' man buried in the tomb proper. 
A skipiug mmp led down to the bottom of the grave shaft, which 
had been carpeted and hung with matting: «hi tlie slope lay the 
bodiijs of the six soldiers of the guard wearing cotnita- helmets and 


IS 
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carryuig iipears~tlit‘ skulls, thuugh crushed, luive been preserved by 
cotuplftc* with ! he helmets. At the foot of the ranip were drawTi 
up two hea\'j'' wootleu foirr-wheeUn] carts or charifjls each •Irawu by 
three oxen wealing silver rinjjs in their noses and broad tiecorated 



fetMjrl Umvd +n iht "^ 7i Tf-. at* 

ill *i\w 

silver collars. annch«l to polc»s siimii >untet.l by ‘'tuascots" in the 
form of bulk and Jiatiiessod willi reins matle c»f large stiver and kipis 
beads. The skulls of all these animub and the C'lmpkdi' tH>«ly of one 
have been preservt'tl- Tlic gnHjma and drivers were fotusl in their 
places; one fpf the f<inner had a claggvr wdih gold dectsrated hill. 
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Against tin* ‘^idc at the shaft were two statutis of hulls; the 
bodies, made of w<H)d. had entirely deeayed; the head of one was 
of copper with inlaid eyes, a vtur^i’ fine piece of wcirh in excellent 
or^ndition r that of the other was of gold aiirt lapis, the head itself 
1 icing of thin gold over wrK'H'h the hair, beard, eyes, and Lip* of the 
lii'ima of lapis. The head is badly crushed and distorted, hut can 
easily l>e restoixxL Down the chest of each anknaJ rati a series of 
shell plaques engraved with rnytliologieal sc'cncs. 

The whole of the rest of the shaft area was littered witli bodies. 
Against the foot of the tomb lay eleven skulls, presimrahly those of 
the fnincipal women of the harem, each wearing an identical elabo- 
raic headdress coTisisiing of gold ribbon makitig a st>rt of net over 
the hair, a wreath <jf tx-ads witJr mulberry lejif pemiiLtits, ver\' large 
gold earrings, anti a silver head omamwit shaped rather Like a hand 
with at Llic tip of everj' p^iint a rosette having inlaid peials of gold, 
lapis, and shell. The other bodies were less rtcJily atlomed, but gave 
a great ninnhuT atid variety i'>f IxaiLs. pins, etc, The prcsetii chamber, 
iTiiplundered, is that of a quceri named on. her lapis cylhuler seal 
“Shub-ad": the seal of one of her grooms inscribed “LugEd Shag- 
pacbdii'' may identify her husband. T am strongly ihdiiied to 
IxHeve dial her tomli is dightly !au*r in date than the iirst plun¬ 
dered vaulted tomb ( though the fk>t>r level Is rather lower? and is 
to 1 le cotiniHEted with the grave area IC) descriljed nhove; in fact, 
I Ixdteve that hcrxi we hew the inisstag tomb to which that area 
was an appanagit, In tlirit case iho plundered tomb is that of the 
(nameless?! king, her husband. His quten was burivd after hini hut 
aa nearly as might be m the same grave, though with an independent 
shaft and individual sacrifices. 

The t omb of the queen produced a very great iiumLicr of objects. 
'Piiere are two jjlaJn oval gidd iiowUi. one witli h wire liaiidle, one 
duted gold Ijowl, and a gohl sUsuner. A pair of cockle shells in gold 
and aJioihtT in silver were among the toilet utensils. There were 
eighte^’n silver tumblers. fluLed and engrai.r?tl. a silver jug. a silver 
LhiwJ will I a gold drinking-tube and another with tiiu drinking-tulie 
e^iverctl wdth lapis, many silver bfswds and saucers, about thirty stone 
vissels and many in copper. Uuth these was a very iiuely modelled 
hull's head in silver, from a sUtuc, with shell plar^ues on its chest; 
the wfxxJcn body had disappeared. 

The Ixwiy of tlic cinecn lay ini a wruxlen bier, almost iiidden 
ijcneatlv two huge votive lamps of silver, Round the knees were 
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garters oi lapis and gold beads; on the hands were ten gold rings, 
seven with a simple cable design in gtdd, thiree inlaid with lapis. 
Tlie upper part of the body was entirely covered with a mass of 
beads in gctl^ lapb, camelian, and agate, whidi had formed a l)eaded 
cloak fastened over the right shoulder and aim; the beads were of 
course ail lo<^ and much di!H>rdcre<i, but the general design of the 
cloak could be niatlc out and it should not he dirticult to mpiXMlLice 
it fairly faitlifully. The fastenings w’cre otvirtpostd of three large 
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gold pinsi with lapis heads, to each of which was attaclu^d a Itig lapis 
cylinder seal: by the fastening, on nhe right arm, wtirt three amulets 
in the f^fnn of fish* two in gold. i>ne in kipis, a gold amulet in Uit 
form frf two seated antelopes, and, by Uic sfioulder. one fif lapis in 
the form <*f a reclining calf hung ot; big Iliads uf lapts and agntc. 
Round the nt^ck was a "dag-coUar " made of g<)hl and lapis trianglest 
and small beads. On the hear! was an clal-Toratc headdress so large 
that it coidd only have been worn over an artificial wig; a broad 
gold ribl>oii passed several times round the lower part of the head, 
in a gentle spiral, and two strands of it passed ewer tile crmvn to 
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the naj>e of the a triple striuK of beads from which li ting large 

gold rings ran across the font'head; above this was another string 
with big mttlberry leaf pendants of gold; alx>vc this agaitt a third 
string Ilf gold and lapis beads with sanall drop pendants, long alimder 
gold leaves like willow leaves in sets of throe, and gold flowers with 
inlakl fjcUls of blue and white. From tlic back of the head n^e an 
omajneiit rather like a Spanish comb, a pin Inoadening to u triangle 
having seven long thin points connected by wires, and at tlie end of 
r>;if<li point a large rosette with inlaid centre; this was alsf.> of gold. 
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This lit-adda'S.^ is reallv on elaboration of tliat worn by tlie 
ladies whose bodies have Wu found in the sacrificial annex of the 
two large royal ti;jml>s: by the side of the bier was anotlicr of a sort 
hiUierto unique. This efinsLstal of a fillet, apparently «jf i-bin leather, 
to wliich wen? stitched niitvur.e beads of gold and lapis cowriiig tile 
wliote siufftce. Against this backgrounil W'cre smaU gold rosettes, 
“palmctie^” of thin twisted wire, bmiiches of shrubs m g<ild with 
gold and Delian pcKls or fniit. hunches of p-nucgranaies three 
fruit and three leaves, most naturalistically rcndi*r«l, ear^ 
in g<jld. and four pairs of seated gold animals, stag^, rams, anu: opes, 
and Ixiarded hulls. U is a man-efiously delicate piece of work. 

The camtigs aciudly ^^ni in the ears were spirals of gold wire; 
ill the hair, under the g<ild ribbon lieaddress. then? wt-rc enormous 
‘■eanings" with hicatc ends, iis much as deven miUmctres m 
diameter; the tntal weight of the headdress must have \-er5- 

i^ipressive. 
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AtiUJtig objects from other graves I would remark a very 
beautiful aljibjisUT lamj^ with a figure o£ a man-heatled bull carved 
oil the side, 

Plinokrih' Tomh below that of MKs-KAUASir-Duo iB) 

A patch nf limestoiie rubble liad Ixfen discovered dose u> the 
gi'ave of Mes-Kalamd}iig; dij<ging down below this, more strmewnrk 


Qticfin S?tiiib‘n4*» 

Wiis bnuid ,ind it tiecamc evident that there was here an oil ivr royal 
Umib: the stepped dromos was found, cut in the soil and leading 
down to a doOr in the stone wall, the bwlics and arms of tlie soldiers 
lying at Uie bottom of the slope? but it was clear Umt tlu* tomb 
extendtrd imdur the laiexcavaled soil atif! its clearing would doinand 
considerable labour as the ttmib fitxtr lay forty feet Iwtow tlie mofleni 
surface and mimedinUdy mulcr fxirt of our si^il-heap of last season, 
A large number of men were employed throughout one whole week 
and the tomb was finishtd oil tlu; following Saturday evemng. 
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The grave shaft, measuring twelve metres by eight, was ent.irely 
occupied by the tomb, M'hidi consisted of thnse patidlel chamber.'; 
all built rtf rough limestone: it is mosi: iiitea::sting for the history of 
architecture, for the nx;f Ls <jf vauHiiig. perfectly preserv'ech 

and at the end of the chainl>er cakes an apaidal form* the comers of 
the Imihling txiing rouiuled off witlt rniigh pendentivcti to support a 
half dome; the rest of the roof is l>ErrcI‘shaped, Jiyigittg from its 
prtsitifin—it lies below the grave i:)f .Vies-Kill am-Dug—it is one of the 
earliest we h'ave yet found, ami while It must be one of the first 
instances of r<!al building in stone its builders wtre acqnninU'tl uith 
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such complicated forms of ardiitecturc as the vault and tile dome, 
I (stimatc^t that over four hiiiidrcd cttbic feet of stone were used in 
the building, all imported stone, pr->l>{ibly from the (jchie! Sinanu 
south of Zi*l>tdr, a dij>t«mcv f>f 110 miles as the crow Hies. Thy 
central ohamlx+r was divklttl into two parts, the inner of which 
had jjrobalijy Of>ntained tlit king's body: in this ami in eacli of the 
side chambers iIktc was a shallow rt?ctanguli’tr dvpfcssirnt in the 
cement 111 .K>r the sikc fit a coffiti* and at each comer ol it a rcjunrl 
hole as if for the supports of a canopy. Tlie w'alts and roof bad been 
plastered witli h smooth coating ot lime cement, and the fli»ors vi'en* 
of the same. T he ro^jls, of wditch in each case the ajvsidal northeast 
end was well preserved, stood two inetrtis high. It is the finest of 
the built tombs yet found by ns. 
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Uniiiniinately it had been plundered, and that pnjbably not 
long after the burial, ff*r the robbers had thoUEht it worth their 
W'hile to remove objects of every class, whereas had any very long 
elapsttl the copper and silver vessels would have been so far 
decayed as not to men I remo\^. Wo found only wliat the thieves 
had dropped or overUxihed* A snudl gold cup tif thin metal a good, 
detd disit^rtod by the fall of the roof was found in the thinl chamber r 
in the central chamlier were two curious objects, imitation ostrich 
(jgg ahcllB, one in silv'ef and one in gold, the former crualicil and in 
bad c-.iridition, tlie latter scarcely dented; Iwth had been encnistcd 
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with shell t l^tpis- avid rt^l stone* set m Ijitiiinen, ami the dworation, 
wliich had fallen away, I have iKJcn able in the case uf tlte gold 
shell to I'cplatxr in its original form, ^’hc^^^ were several real shells 
similarly incrusted, but these wm^ very badly broken u(i, 'Hie thinl 
cliamlH'r pn>Juted. part of a gnmiiig iMjanl made of shell plaques 
framed in lapis and set in silver; it is iinly a fragment, hut the 
engntviug op the plaqutss Is very gofjcl: theiiu have been re-set for 
the Tiiftsi port in their i jrigmal order, IMtli Iheni were fovuid some 
ot the "men * also engraved. In a comer of the same chamlier, 
against a human skull entirely with minute lapis heads lay 

an object whicli is perliaps the most important that we have )'et 
found, U is best desurilied as a stelii, made of w^hhI, fifty tenti- 
metres Ituig and twenty cciuin^ctres high and about four centimetTcs 
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thick; UhIi sidt^ and the ends arc C(>vered with inr>saic, Chi each 
eido there are three registers divided and bordered by a minute 
diumraul [laltem tii white, rvti. and blue* each re^'ster hu5 a row 
of lumian or animuJ hgures silhouetted in white shell against a lapis 
lazvilj haokgrouiul, the internal <letails of the figurt^ lieing rendered 
by engraved lines hllod in with black or by red inlay. The subject 
I'm one side is the Sunierian army on the march, focitsoldiers and 
chariots: cm the other side there is a banquet scene, the king and 
his faniily seated in the tcip register, in the others, servants bringing 



Cjiittl frMricJi pfg^hlH'O himistixl with luiil 

Trt\ flOktCv 

the materials for the feast, driving up cat Lie, camnng fish aud so on. 
T regret tliat I cannot send photographs lif this remarkable piece. 
As it lay in the ground the upper face t the army scene) was almost 
intact and only at oiie end of the midtile register had the mosaic 
Ix'cn seriijusly disidaceiJ by a stone which liad been fiirce*! through 
it ftlie wood had of course tlecayvd away and there was nothing to 
keep the tessera* in position]. This face luwl to lie waxed and 
bandaged bit by bit as it was exposed. The lower face had suf¬ 
fered ntoa* severely, anti part of it came away with the front panel; 
this can of course easily lx replaced aufl the whole can be restored. 
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but tbe work is such as slv.mlcl not ijc attempted under field condi¬ 
tions. But 1 see no reason why the stela should iwjt l>c turned out 
in perfect condition, and in geiicml mterest it wiU, 1 think, mnk 
above any Sumerian antiquity known. 

The prophecy made by Mr, Woottcy of a successful ,seasort and 
of dificoveries "which wll edijjse those already- made" has been 
reidiaed. 




THE GEORGE BYRON GORDON MEMORi.4L 

COLLECTION 

By Helkn' E. FEkNAJ.i> 

M r, ELDRttXiE R. JOHNSON has rewntlY presented to 
the Musetim in lUomon' of Dr. Cieorjre Byron Gordon, its 
lato Director, a maj^Tiificent c'dlection of Chinese carvings 
in jade, lapis buuli, and coral, a lar^ge crystal sphere of imemationaJ 
fame, and a niiinlwr of oUier Chinese works of art of ijreat interest 
and value. The colleotion is now on c.’diibition at the entrance to 
Charles Cnstis Harristm Hall. 

It is fitting that the Clihiese collections sliould contain this 
memorial. Ff>r the Chinese Secti(,>n was always Dr. Citirdon's special 
pride and delight: it was he who launched it In its unpretentious 
hegummgs, who reCfgniited the greatness of this Oricnttil art at a 
time when it was but little known and less nndetstooii; he who liad 
foresight enough to secure Btfme fif the lineat I'.if its treasures while 
the fudil was still new and comparatively unappreciated, in the ITest, 
Here may be seen dem^JlnstTntcd as perhaps nowdiere cbe to such an 
e,\tent. the Director's great gift of {esthetic appreciation, that instinc* 
live feeling for the very best w'hich he hatl develi>ped itt an unusual 
degree, and Ins genius for installation. 

Dr, Goirlon Itcgan the collection modestly with the actjnisition 
in PM 3 of a gnmp of simll brouaes, blue and w'lute porcelains, and 
celadons. Only the hist are still on exliibition, the others having 
liccn stored to noake room for the better ones purchased later. 1514 
was marked by the acquisitii,iti <if a rcaDy great luece, tlie pottery’ 
Dilian, and a numlx-T ()f splendid stone seulptiu'cs. These works of 
art established the importance of the collection and from this time 
on each year saw some ivitable addition to the section. 

During 1916 the famous Hsiang T'ang Cave sculpture and the 
well knoini Wei .nnd T'ang pcrlestaLs were actiuire^l. In 1917 ami 
1918 the oollcctions were enlarged by the addition of a number of 
fvmarkablo works, the great stone Mailrcya, tJie gilt bn>m «2 one. 
the two colossal Bodhisattva heads and the three lieantiful pieces 
of Chim Yao Sung pottery. \Vith the acquisition in 1929 of the two 
■Stone has reliefs of tlic Horses of the Emijemr 1'’ang T'ai 'fsimg— ■ 
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amillior gift, by ihc way, oi Mr. Eldridgc R- Juhnstin—Lilt Mu^c^iim 
attained n pnsitinn nnequalled jt) Europe or ArntTira for its early 
Chinese sculpture. 

A collection of iucli growing fame could not afford to rest tipi>n 
its laurels. Dr. Gordons great talents were ttiniwf to making it 
fonstaritly I jet ter and more comprehofisive. Every' piece must 
stand the mf>st rigiti tests of beauty no rrurlter what its historical 
interest or value might fje. In 19?? he addM a fine votive sietn to 
tile group <(f early sculpture anil, most extimsite r if all, the gilt bronsst- 
Kuan Vin with green patina. A year nr two more saw the acquisi'- 
tioti of the pair <if seaterl stone litins atul the colossal worxien statue 
of a seated Bodhisattva. T^inally^ only a im' months tiefoit' his 
death, hr had securti^l a pair f>f great Hii'no diimicras from an early 
tomb and a colossal waT! palming from a Chinese tcm|!le the like of 
w'hicb has never U-en known hcfrirtr, cither mitside of China or hi 
it. Thus Dr. flordi'ja left liehinil him as a monument to his fore¬ 
sight and artistic anpre'chttiori a cotlectioii rif Chmese art which has 
hardly an equal in die £.dd of Ck'u’Iy sculptures and frraciies. That 
this eollcclioii ranks totlay as one of the greatest in the world ia 
dtic n> Dr. (Gordon's unemug judgment in sckcliiin and to the 
gcuefftsity of those who hud faith in that judgment, wlio lo\'ed lijc 
on of the Dnenl, and wlio felt a jjridp in tJie collection tljat in so 
short H titne had, uTth their helpi reached such notable rank. What 
rnoit: approprinijc Lhtui that u greup of objtx'ts Ix-longing to tJie hiiit. 
art ixTiod rif (.'hina^and one hitherto unrepresented in i.Uc eullcc- 
Ihuu?—should Ix'ar the name tif him who first U^igan Lht/se f trieiital 
collectioTi.s and raisef! them to such heightsi or what ruoro ruling 
tliaji that the donor sluuild lx* one whirjse name was already con¬ 
nected with of the (nitsiiiiiding works of an In ihe c^Jleclions. 

The mrintirml eonsist.s laf twentA-tvighl nhjem of Chinese an, 
the miwit notable of which ure the cighmcnih coniurj' carvings fnuii 
the workshops <if I he Empmir C’h'ien latug anri the fascinating 
crystal liall said to have been once Lhc treasure of ilie Empress 
D'wagerof duiiii- Included in lIh' collection are atme I'lronxv tripod 
and 3 Chinese painting of the Mmg djTiaxlv, A gremp of inter- 
tstjiig ritual is tic objects i}i early jatle tyj>es completes the collct:tjon 
and may serve as the subject of a special study later on. 

The following repnxluctioij.^ give some idea of die ricli Iwaiity 
of maierinl wntainwl in riie Gorelou Memonal and of tliu exquisite 
w<.>rknianship invijlvxnl, L iihirtuniitcly they cannot eoiivey the full 
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glor\> i*f the c<.)ltiur nor the unci 110115 i|uu 1 it>' of tcKture for which 
these tnasleq^ieces of late Chinese urt art noted. 

The Cliinesc have alwaji; had an mtenjse K’A'o of and a 
jjeeiiliar reverence for ft; to them it was the gem par vJicellenoe, 
something extremely precious, full of beauty and virtue. The word 
indeed was almost a symonym for beauty, a beautiful woman was 
often (,Ie?ailK '0 by the term ”a woman of jade," and to say of a man 
that his “cmtutenance was lihc jade*' was to jjay him the highesst 
cornpltmcnt. In very ajicient Limes ritualistic objects were mrule 
of jade to fie user! in the worship of the cosmic deities rif Heaven, 
Earth, and tiie huir canlinal points. Badges of office and symbols 
of rank were made of tliis spmc, wmboHc cam'ings of it fonned tlie 
pendants of the ginllc ornament 'which oven,' gentleman wore, and 
at least six Jade objects of symbolic significance surrtiuiuUd and 
prolecttd the bE*;Iy in the coffin. The. pieces used in aneieni ritual 
relied upon form and intrinsic b»eauty of matt-rial for their effect, 
being always simple in shape and unadorned, for, as the ancient 
Chinese' said, ‘'Acts of the greatest Tx?vcreiice admit of no oniament,” 

Hijwever, as tlie art <if sculpture and especially tliiil of painting 
dcvdoj>ed in China the inhuencc of the pictorial l.icgaTt to he felt in 
other and artists made carvings in Jade for the purj.'ose <7f 

ornament alone. Thus a tievi class of objects came into being founded 
ttixin love 4if artistic desigJi ratliiT than religious symliolisra, though 
the suhjnnia rc'pres<Dnte<l wen; frcciucnily taken from Buddhist or 
'I'aoist lore. In I he eighteentli ceiituiy, just almuL two huiidrc'd 
years ago, a tremendous rermissance of art tt«k place under the: 
enthusiastic patronage of the Emfieror Ch’ien Lung, and th<' Chinese 
lapidary c.atne into his own. No one has ever surpoHsed him in 
taste r)]'skill. He revelkxl in the richest <jf materials and fashioned 
t.hiun into palace (imaments of amazing beauty. The Emperor 
flh’icTi bung hinisvll WTotc pcx'ins to be engravr'I some of the 
uncst pieces. From the eighteenth century to the present day not 
only jade of .all coUnirs but otltvr hard stone:^ of st 3 niprecimi,s nature 
Itave Liecn uLUisaHl by clever hands, malachite, rose rtuartx. lapis 
laxult. agate, marble, crystal, and ciiml. 

In the olden days jade wns indigenous to China. The ancient 
ritualistic and tomb objec-ts tvere maile from Umlders found in the 
river bixls of Shensi, SsQ-di’uaii and Honan and from shdis riuarrie*! 
ill r.hft momitains near tni'ang-aii. the ancient capital. These fibjects 
an* now rather nptufue owing lo burial. i‘)f dull tans and greens, ti.’or\* 
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whites, yellows in all shades of odire, and ash colour, or a rich dark 
brown which tlic CJiinesc i^ave l>cen iVnid of deckiring was due to 
blooiJ stains from the corjisc, an uiihsuntied but pleasantly gmos<>nK' 
statement. Atwnit the first ct-iitury x.u, the supply* of native jade 
began to run low and it was imported in ever incrvaaiiig ijuautities 
fruni Khotan and -ither places in v'hat is now Chinese Turkistain 
By the tenth ceiilury tlie native supply seems to have been evim- 
exlmusted and jade is not now foimd in tlic soil of China. 
Turkistan continued to qtiarn' huge quantities fif jade, however. 
In the K‘im Ltin mom^taiiis behind Khoiajs am rivers still laiown 
as the Black Jade River (lite Karakashh the Wbite Jarle Rh-tr itJie 
Yiiningkash). and Uie Green Jade River (probably the Yangi Daryal. 
Indeed, the quarries I here w'cre not deserted until 1852, during a 
Mohanunedan revolt against Chinese rule, 'Fhe jades from Tiirkis- 
tan were of various hues, gray git'cn, or Cfliidon. white Inuitlmi fai). 
black, brown, retldish browTi, yellow- Many of them liavc yellow 
and brown spots, due to a penetration of oxide of iron. Some of 
the greens are very rich. That Ch'ien Lung used great qumuities 
of Chinese Turkistan jade we can read in the records. We arc lold 
that hi 1764, the 29th j^car of his reign, ihc governor of Yarkand 
sent him thirty-nine huge sialjs of jade to use for making musical 
stones—^thc total weight of the slabs amouruing to 5500 pounds. 

The Chinese name for jade is yti. ( Hir term jade comes from 
the Spanish "picdni de Hijada" or ''stone of the U:vin.” so citlleil 
bcicause it wu,s siipposctl to have niedicinfd virtuvj in troubles of the 
kidneys. The w^onl jade dul not occur in our language until its 
intitKliiction into England by Sir Waller Raleigh in the 16th century. 

There are two Ichifls of yu or jade recogtiiJSeil by geologists, 
nephrite and jadcitc. ^Phe old jades of China which we have so 
far mentioned were all nephriics (stiicatfs calciiun anil magne¬ 
sium). Cirieii Lung iiarh however, another field to dmw upon for 
his jades, one first discoverc^d in the thirieonth century—Burma. 
The Burmese mines are the chief source of jade today. The jude 
quaiTicd there is of the type called jadeitc (silicates of sodium and 
aluminium), harfler, more graimlar. and more translucent than the 
neplirites imd of a brtUknt apple or emerald green. This is the 
famous fei ts ui jaile of ccimmcrce. Some of the most l^cautiful of 
the nieces In ihk txjUectiou arc made of this fri tsTii. The fresh 
Kmder greim colour is due to infihmTioii of chromium. Pure jadcite 
is a stainless white- 
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l^pls tiisiuli, or aaim; stone, has been fo\md in China, Tibet, 
and F^ereia. but the F:)est mines are in Badakshaii in the valley 

■ jf ihc Knlcdia River, a tributary nf the Oxus. TJtese mines vrere. in 
<jl 3 eration in the thirteentlt centun^ for Maroti Polo v-isiUnl them in 
1271, It is prrJjahle that Ch'ien I-un^ obtained his supplies from 
this locality and perhaps frrnn a region in Silx-ria nt^r tho western 
end of Lake Baikal- The stone is ver\- opatjue—imd comparatively 
soft- CrjTJtal, on tlie othtu- Fiand, is extrenudy Iiard, It is a colourla^, 
transparent variety of ciuoUji, limpid, and cold to the touch. In 
fact, the name crystal comes from- the tjreek word meaning ice, 
given it in the IwHef that it was waier which had been exposed to 
extreme cold. The source of Chinese rock crystal wa.*! India. 

It is a wgH known fact that the most beautiful of the eighteentli 
itcnturv' works of art, including carvings in jade and other stones, 
were looted From tlie Imiiedal Summer Palace, the Yiian Ming Yuan 
near Peking, during the T^ai'P'ing rebellion of to lKfi4, and 

t^pecially after the Anglo-French <x 5 cupation of Peking in J860. 
'I'hure is^ no doubt that many of the most priceless objects were at 
that time wantonly destroyed. Many, how'ever. escapeil harm mid 
made their way ti> Eun>i>e or into prirate collections in China. 
These pieces can no liniger be in every" case identifuxl with certainty 
but ihdr exquisite workmanship, thdr lieauty and grace of compo¬ 
sition, and the prinetdy value of the material leave Utile doubt as to 
their origin. The (lordon Merai>rial contains wveral of the most 
lieautifiil examples knowm 
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TliE MI SEUM jOVHS^L 


CRYSTAL'SPHERK 

Tilt? si^hen; tjf toek iryaUiI bv Mr, Jcilart^n In muiP^ry 
o( Dc> t'n)ticlim is aue ihx^ Mid 

thfft very few uthert in thu wrdil which c^in eum- 

parc with it in sbc, fhfwlcsETte^ss of mateml* or fierfectinn of cmft^ 
manstiip. 'Hie ball has been fashstinixf cflAt of a ver\’ large, clear, 
dJi^ery white crysstaL is tcti inches hi dtametcr. ntiil weijihs about 
fifty pomuJs. 

A injdi thh 1^ a irininjih of ^ll muL palkjif^o^ sis 

the ChuLKie hud nn muchincry ami iRily the simple^ ui Uxils^ 
[t repTT:5ent$ ytzn td pninstiking work with cnnrry ijnmet 

powder and waicTi whili? the tall b kqst constantly revnlving in a 
serTm-cyfitulncat imn vessel of tJie sixe tr> which it is lo be grotmiL 

This sphere may have bo.-n fashiimod in the Ch'iitfi Ltmj; 
Periml when Uie hive 'jf sneb iimamvaU Iset^nc a in 

imjjvrial dnclc^. At any fate it l>eeante well ktuM^n dtiiing the 
nineteenlh tmd ha^ bccri ijripularly tsfir>ks?n of a® *‘The 

IkivfVkj^vT Exnptvss*" liec:ausc it vyit^i {jfie of the traayum pf the 
imiXiitcil PalacCv said w be grrally loved by ihc Empress Tz'il fisi. 
ft b the sdecmil crystaT TtoJI iii ekistwee, ^lar ass tnay he 

a^rtaiiicil. 

Crystal ^;jhrf» wen? emjj^'ed in llw west hif ''scryinK*' f#T 
oyrt;*! \m Q|i]Ainmtly the iltincsse iwver nmi ?ueh )mlk 

as frir that purpose They were merely exqnidte pmnniLTrbs 
fer the ixiJaoc. They wore; mounted tisuaJJy on silverr f^unib 
wliidi sometimes ni-presentetl dra^ms: This unj? haii a Aiauil of 
mJvcr a'prtsiinLuift a ™vc bi^kiojr inUi fuam. m cr^sl '-?f 
v/likh ilir rpJiert n lmi|^ trtihtilc. Prfun ^ame nngk^ 

the? ball a; If lean to have a dtvifr ritig Afouitd it wtirl at nidti titiu!?: 
it mfWctily •jtrtinpi a thinjj of elfin beanty aiiiK>&t uiiispmy. 
lii iti dfiar depths is hok! all ih& made tnyjstfify of cxtpiuri.'il 
mooniighi. nil Lite fasdnatioH o( i^Ltrulinr iliiiigs iiatTsfotriictl and 
eUiemah 





CryiiUiI StJiMrrf . 
ntaiCM^vr. VI* iniThes. 


















THE MUSELM JOURNAL 


TABLE SrREEX OF GREEN JADE 

Thlji Is ^ 4 (j&ir tuf gw-'n jsuk tulik scrc^ 

ptujisirning to ^lilVc Iwim cttrvwl in th« wurlisboi^?* irf 

EmpcTTor Lung ft mmlc of & ^Lib itf }udc labaut Tiint^ 

fnchcfs sqwLR], ml w ihm fis hx* tt^nsLitccriir siiid the delldoiiBly 
frcsti emcitihl green ookntr ii exhibits with the light behirid h 
ddii^s ertTbil and layirmii alike fl £& unutitBl in eci-ritaiTiTng 
siimt clf^ucling^ uf pale lavender also, anti near l)nr edge* at Id\) 
aiaj iMPtlofn. a tkige \}t timber yellw.. AgniriHl ifit light the little 
figures mt in li>tv relid ajii^ear rich antj rlurk lit^e |Uitieni ni 
a ent vetVTet 

'Hic scene nrjJitss^tned on tlie frtjfil of this illiistTate? a sub¬ 
ject cf Taoisi lore which is a greaL tavoriic in Chma. the cigiti 
Tmmoftak gathen?d in a ktwJ^esifje to imv hrtnyigo to Shou 

ilvr Go*l ii! Lotige\*ity. (>ti Uie bank of a Ktn'aitt are' a^^rn- 
hlcfl sevTn Cif the Ifninnrtah, Lart Tfi^ai-hH with her beuJ^et irf 
fifiwtrs on her back# Lil Tting-pin with hU m^rrd atul a 
hojigiTig fr;m h apimanng over his shmddcr, anfl Ho Rikn Ku, 
;satr<irjess of hottBesviv^, wiih an enormnuis flower on a lixig siom. 
Chajipj Kuo pain HI of artisfii, a ppear!: wiih liij? quiver Tac&t 

bamboo musk^al instrumcnl^ nc3p: to hlrci Chuiig4i Ch^'l4^t the 
Cal man with tiare aurf a tan. then Kan wish 

tu5 flutii aiwi Li T'feh-Kiiiii Tkihliliuj; on a tTUieh tmd hulding up 
his gmird out of which sm^^ylls n ftnxnc! of light, Die 

eighth Immortal. T'e^m Rnocirmi ts seen the stieam on 

fl memly playitig lus ejn^tanjetfl^ Ahfn-i^ in the rna y 

be seen Sliou the vrtlh ihe high skull, suTT^mtifbd |jy 
cmhUrttL^ of immortaHty an ft atteixTatiis wit!i *iich emltlemi. 
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Cfwi Jwlc Tallin Stnwiii On* of A I'jwr* 
Kvvjlil, inthw: Width. mrhts- 

























TJIE Ml:sj£L M journal 


BACK OF THB SCREEN* 

The curving on tJjt ncvura* ia seen Ui Ik* of quiur fliJTetrait 
chanieter. ii jBcumar dfisisn ^jf piioeiiEx Wrd, (xniny im* and nieks. 
^11 done tn vwy Ijw Eki trJief. Al the ujiper left r enmii-ei! 
I Ms a&ort ti^utifully vrriLtcn fKkffnr 

•'On the lo^ of [jinfi trfws'one huBiIied fcot Uill, 

Layer ujxai IsytT thnr !itu«]ov.-s ane httiiginp— 

Allhs^ti w are luiuhlc to see the Hutu RjTer moving, 
finjewt ^ enj<?5- being togeilier with a ^[niap of inuiHtnalH, 

CU'ien Lung Ini|x'ml ** 

Chiinjirterfr are inlaid with soW. The ticaaltK cf tltc 
jaile itself, ii3 fres^h green w'ilh soft biiendci* duiulihgs. may Ijir 
nndmtoiwj better front this jjietuct: of tlie biul than fittin that 

□f the fmnt where the more sharrUy ctit tdirf v^mwhnl ftWrea 
im inaieiiflt. 







Utycrw 4lf tbr wit Jaj3# Sctpc?*. 

\Vi%h A«ii3fTKpli by Cb'ks rAme- 























THE MUSEUIT JOUJtVAf. 


TABLE SCRHEX f)P OREEX JADE 

The siccond ojie of tills |uilf of jade vfiseiis is tlit 

sswTte 84 the first in raatr atuJ moienid, indeed Tt seenib to have- 
been made out of a tiiiice of Jaflii- curiBgumiv the other, the 
cloudings fiiul \*ein[ngs comsfaftndirig exactig but rt’vunwd for the 
carving. Tl«f «cwie carved rm the ftrinl, the mt'cting of llic Eight 
IrnmurUdK and Shtm Luo, seems iit firs? gJutice also to be 
with the cjther hut Teverwd It varifs only io certain minir 
details, 

Tlie emblems on these curvfngs are nil ^•nrlicila of hinff L'fe. 

nine pwsottii^s figtiral. s«ne mythical, others hietoncal in 
origin, are all oipjiMed to have obtained irnniortality in some 
strauife titnjin«.T» The idor tree, the deer, the crane, tlic 
ami the lung chih funguu an* all symbols of iiw^Svily. It was u 
fat'mite subjevt with the Cliiiuse. 

The artistic quality of Qjcm taeiies is very liigh. Tbi- Cyom* 
tjosidoii of the obv-eise in emib is quaint and decorative; the 
vanetj iti dcfitli lil rrfiijf 4s a meuns cif suggesting i*tfni|jective 
^otxls richiuiss in cahnir tui well, aiid the cutting of the lit tin 
figures- and thdr aoocsones Ts rlcnie uith icisut atul ehaim 





Gtms) Jiuie Tnblf Scmmi: OthH of the Ppfr. 
Hfjvjlit, 9i tFicliJWI Wirtib* iflchea. 











THE MUSEI-M JOt RNAl. 


REVKR5E OF THE SECOND SCREEN 

'Die reverse of thi* ifCTiceti titarij ^ ilesgn dmtlur trt l)ut not 
ideniicat wjtij tivt reverst of its compJiTTion. Tfie pritroi engntvpri 
in the Tipper left ctimcr tvjhIs i(s foflfrn's ; 

" In the tiiuish gmn rays of the indroed a-un 
The gmixifuJ ctuuda anr saiimg by the homo of Immortal b. 
Cttxicws hnppinH^ & In Uie Kao-haanj; sictuiy. 

1 wish yfiu sn cynbrow-tongevity erf lai tliou^nil years^ 

Iffigncd) Ch'ten Lujik Inrijcnal Aiit<>^rDplt.'* 

Here. likmviiK. the diaractera are delicaLaty iiikid with ijoli 
An *‘tyebniW’Iciiseviiy " in C'liinc5!c JiMiaiis an estreitu>ly long life* 
The Tsisb hfsre eipressetl reveals the prrdxihtlity that thii pair iif 
Greens was ma»!c fnr a birthday gift fmiii ihe Emr^'ror In tt friiinfl 




RmR* of Stt^nnl CiTnm Tikijli* SCTTSEJI. 
IS'iiS (Vm tty Oi'fca UmiT 





THE MlTBEl M JOURNAL 


LADY vvmr A DEKR 

Thi» etm’ing flcit its ci rmpfUiiun pit‘i;e are nuido of aji uricuicKts 
gmoulnr graj' jaifc with a ^nern of hrilliant leaf green and a streak 
of Rmhier brown. L’littcr the Timpcror Chlea liUiii* of thr righ* 
cciituty it nns quite t Jic fa^rei t(J giw presents of tirevicnu 
Jada, and Uiaiesfter <0011 iin[ierial gifts at tfitsc wwre twstowtil 
ttr-io <iMasiritis when eongnitultttiwiK wtre in oolcr, Eudi mS a 
betmthuS, 11 tnornagoi the birth of a gianii^in, or the aiipointment 
f.*f a imnoc to high oRific. ft «.*enffi likely that tiiase two an- mar- 
tiace gifts. This one represonts a sleikler female figtjrc standing 
hy a pine tree which cums; tip <01 itie rij;hL Tlie figure ftendi^ 
gracofully tpwairj tlwj tree. Uy Iter -^ide, <in the left, is a f%r 
with the hng drih. fungus fmimirtality. in its mouth. ITic 
figure holds a. scttill and a Ju-i ^sccjttre while fiem the locks at her 
feet st^ng mote fuiigi. The carver has i^xiiihFti'd great iiigcnuiiy 
in raaklug use of the miluTal veins of colour in Ids piece of jiule iHwf 
has w contiivod as to bring llte streak uf brewn Into hb greoiufl 
and tree trunk anil haa utilixed Ihv hriKht giwn vdns for otnu- 
rtents of dress. Surii carvluga i« thie wt-re ofim cvf a suJiject 
invidvirig a rehu*. tir pim, wiiich was actually im iadireci rqniva- 
Iwil ot snch iin rsimssi™ ns our “gixxl Juck and licat wislics.*’ 
The fungus ling chih siiggcsls Jifw* "high age"; l 3 ir fuim.* ftiT 
dcer is t», culling ro mintJ another /ri ivMdj tneaus '’prosperity"; 
the iH-f Eccpire is cquivaTent to g-vnl Uocause iht phrase 

}u-i tniiflrts "a* vfJM wish" ^r^ ^tiuiy ymi- dcurre Ip? fnlmitd " 
T7ie pine tree 1# u in'niltiitl tif hmgevity To thO'tmsQapcsctnig the 
^♦jocl is merely a tn^iiiiruJ puio currinK, To those who can reiut 
it* nutetiirtg it ^says, pru tong life. 1irost»ril3\ and tfae 

aiLimrucnt of your fttFircs." 
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uii^l Wl.ii* liuLi. UrlctiT. 
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THE Wr^JU Al JOURNAL 


lADY WITH A PAThLROT 

Tliis^, tiie c^impatikti \ivaQu Uj the Lady with a DWr ia <if 
'<hiillar matcml anil was TmiJ^ahly cut twfn a cif jttib cott- 

tlgumis ilie Cilticr. Tht Wienie trf b mtich the 

samci. Cunring the riEht is ^ T.rw loadcfj with &\ilt 

A wnnian ^ilanilE beside it bending i^cefuHy jov/^rd a 

parroi mi tin: Icli ^vliich is iiimmg ite licaLl la look ttp at 
hur. Her halide hoTrl Irraiiches with pcttdies tiu thcni <m»J from 
the Iseluw rise of th^ sacmt fimjiu*- A^ain, as in 

the f)thi?T ihr- rmditir hrewn ^Uimk ha-i l>t«Ti eUsviTly uiitiwl 

so that tilt tmtik of the tiw carnet in the liTFfWTi vdn while licach 
bntfiches, fruit imd dress omtiniinir^ carFcd iml of Ibc ijm-n 
streaks and veins in the jack?. 

Ill itiis case also a rcliiis may lie rr^uil. Hir j'Htat.h tree If 
allef^ca] of u lia|i|iy maninfic l:vcausc it fncalJi? a WdiJ knt>wn 
jKtvm in the ^-Ckles " lu which tt lirirk h likcrittl to a ^eefiil 
fxiirit tree. TIh? tmrroi* theiiks to u faititni# anecdote (dviut it, 
has become a symbol wnminK to wTves to tie faithfut to tfrulr 
hnslvunb. The p«u.h itself anct ihe liu^ cbih fungaas are Ixiili 
symtK)!^ of hnigcvity. Tlius the csLrvmi^ tnay lie rriad^May yoo 
lim loDf;, have liapiiuu=s5 In weihlcd Lite, and alwas"^ be a rnltlinil 
vvite,” 

Tlwrse Irvings na?i u|trin carv’qil iviiry [^!ac]ne^ 
rif Tar?t $t3&e artrl ^iraiityv the tv^i^ry havinjj to a wiinn tuiistecl 
tirnwri and cmiiiii Ujpu onil octiuired a most pi<^adng ii^xiujii:}. 
The ivory plaques ar>& In itim supp^l^t^^4! tipuii of carved 

L«ikw‘ik>iL 
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L&ly frith a Pott^. 

Gtm and Whitv Sf tmiiea. 










TIIE WLSEtfM (OUKNAI. 


STxmT£TTE OP KUAN VIN 

Fevi'jailo callings, are oiim|;Qrarblff to thfe in a?*;* for It is 
ttiwity-sis jnt'hcs iti heiglil niirt tairvBd out of one cnomiLius bTodt 
^ Tile jflfle i^.fl glorious ipay fpvcn raiittiitg to n LdlbaTit 

Itaf gi^FTi in plar^ and has otoiidings of a. jiifi h U h gray mid fre- 
qu^u spms of yclknv btoivn, Kkf ruSt. Ih^ last titfttig flue to 
o^klc of htin. It is 4 tnily tcgnt pkxv. full of rjitiot dignity imd 
amplo fjoisc. Kuqti Yin, Btiddhbi gorJdesa of mercy, sbuids 
nith cyw dotvin^ust. a rireamy exjtne^don on her fcoe, her martLle 
dniKfrt t.rKether in front where the right hand is visabV. holding A 
nxaTy The dmiKTy is arrajijrcd in siiiqile. ralhin' flat fokhl, the 
widfc llarinp oni above (he imku« as if m a faint bwat iTie 
Rjjddesa ivcars a crowm and 4 ^horl ahowldiJt caf*- with a hocKl, 
ihr latter bdng dmwn tip behliui over tht isicfc of ihc crywn to 
lit In two hwvjf folds on irf the head It i> n Ijenutifiil ex- 
arnpte tif mteUtti trurfc 



Kicnn Vifi. 

rSraf Orcrfi jlMJr. HirtKlUi incSwa* 









THE ^tt'SEUU JOURNAL 


LADY VilTll A HARE 

A caivuij; ill the same atyle s# the two toarnagt' gifl> liul 
prtiiabjjf of nuiTc rewnl exetiitifjn, ^’lu• jade vhitc witj) » 
gr^nish tinge which Incomes. conceAirated in certaiii areas inw a 
tmllumi giwii. The stmetnre s|i[jcur$ very t^nutar and when; 
ti>© camne h thin, as in cd|^ of folds or nf ketves, the 

tninsluocncy is t^teitc itinrkcd. The subject bi Umt of a >i 7 iing 
womuti liolditig A hare tm htsr left Joutd nbitc waving a tpiav of 
SejUnge junl frait atww the litile creature The two trees rising 
beliini] litr u[i|A-8r to tic- hnnuua trees ami the (nut the huty hplils 
i^y J)e a huuiJi of young bcuuuiAA The twin? wos a syreixti of die 
tiuton ami often figures in Tnoist lore as txxiiidirig ilin elLdr of 
immortality in a morrar or licld iti tile mius of A genie or fdrv 
of the mooin. 



Q pwwrt WlliEC [bile. HiEshit 3 ^ 











Tllli ifUSEVM JOI RKAL 


IVrVERLU TARJ.E SCKEEX OF L4PJS L^ZULJ 

OiK oi tli 0 dcbesk fnaiiamls^ used liy tlio ntiNmi Liuyr ajttst? 
for iheir auviiiKS was Inpis kziUi. Tilt OfinJwi Mvmvffml C<iUt«^ 
Iwn is ftirtimalt in fiiissi:£^Tij: <* t*iir v«y fine «cn^it£i finim 
the Iraiterial wirksiiofrt. These pieces are ohirmg tdah* of 

the g!{>r'Mjis tihie stone tiLnc anti tfiree-qnarten, iiiph«9» high, sin 
indH^ wlfle atmI c»ne*half ineti in thickness, Tfse fttiiit in each 
i:^is caiyecl sdth n picionhf deslRn fepnestntltiji a fiAgo p.nUt two 
atiendiuitH dinribing a nruHitiiatii beside a rtt^irig sireant wiiilv 
istgb aln«T(i on a le-dge uf rode? apjNiar* n iJtiy m^nutaln tminliiui 
Tlie scenv it: earvcsl in hw relief with grent. slix^iliqty of lint 
ami plane wtiiell i* lieiBlttenLil by the richer rlcudl tjf the folkice nf 
a few trees. The scenrs on the two screens nre not idenllcsl but 
ant twlalrons of the same subject anrl baiwioe «ich oilier. The 
bucks show a smoothlj' [johshud surfiu'e, tfngrsvod ju eoeb ca^ 
witli an uiigrtial iilemn' eranpofiatim by the liit^jer^n-eopHiii Enun 
iis oivn hfuidwrittn^j. The Imnslatiim is ae foiifws: 

E^xaetly far the wbolc duy we Etsten to iiie ntailgo-bird erjirg 
OvtT the Tan CSiattg imvihiei the *1isiCirriiU"Iy leasts of m1 
alinoniifl are sprwwiirH 

In the wHe rivoT (Jie rtight>TBin fulls and the tide bcLdns to gitiw. 
Far <fwr the islet tJuj inist and grass txconu: crceti ngnin. 

fSigned) Cb'ieti Luiijr tmiicmt Matle," 



Lttflu Ljiiull Til>l« SiTvcn: Oriv of u i’uir. 

WJ*fi Autiiirmrli I’tiMii l»V Ch'itai l.unif on ihp.ftMrk. Hflwlir. ai inclie*. 








TOE JOirRN’AL 


IMPERIAL TABLE Bt’REHN OF LAPIS T A^rf r 

TfiiG is llw camp&nKict to Hie ymrce^linj;, vei>in3{ from Jt only 
in iIm! armnj^TTieiit of thp uttmntain <tviie on Iheinmt mul thu 
Ukratry totn[xisSiicii *fii the hack- Tlie iHittn on ihc rcrerse oI 
thb frads followf 


"Ffirine ttwatTls the jonih-wcit my tyra look et th^ sky nf n 
thMiBatid'Li. 

TlimkiiTB. abgnt tlw present and past. I fctil smalT onj saiL 

Grwffi pint* tTttfs carry our iti^t lor into the fair 4 uiil trhiljQ 
rlnuds. 

Like a pkcf of Ik^ to Ik we tile btmndles^ Oal 'dimin tains in 
liytTP. 


(Si'ijned) Ch'ieii Liini^ tmiiednl Made." 




Laiib Iju’^iII T«(jSi! Scrcsm: 

Wiili AiiSrtfiMl* ^’V tTi'wn ph **** tiu-im. 














TIIE museum JOt RXAl. 


VASE OF LAZULI 

I’hU iraw; b j'asJhifliiiiifl oul of ^ luig^ hlock tif thf: tJTV'di.'iia 
nmtumj wid Tn£ 3 «nJc 5 ilercn incIiL-^ m hi’ight v^nth 4 >ui; iu; cat™! 
efH niy stimfl. The blue is Bcrofi'A'hm lii^hicr iliati ihai of the I wo 
Kteem lUitl tile siuiiD is sliot uith vcii» of ihiTl jjnxu juiij (.Tt^ 
jirti full of specks of lrtai-|iyriles k-'»kutg lUoe jpjW rfiiM Hprinkled 
iJirwiigli it. It] Asni the vase is cut Ui rvlitvsent » «ctkm of 
rvudic tree ujhhi which Ai>|Kar, carml in biiiy hiEh relief, 

rocks, btanches of a gnnrletl nml tnruiktit fuapLc live, anrl foitajitr, 
vines, Hiitl fiowtsT! The arranpenuait Is mtunLltstic. tin* ttdis 
rising at tlie foot of Liie stlst unri tbe trw aromog -out 'jf thtm. 
The trunk til Uie muple thp.>w$^ Ur litiltl imglcsS the tnidy 

of 111!! vase aJitl raise* its bTantrhei iijtii clnmiis tif foliage arouaci 
♦he tcij>. I'he eatrtkl ftuigu*. of |tTRj»ip\'itjr, Itp 4 i-iuysan- 

thmunti fiiJsvsTTs, i 5 yTnl,Kil of nutnutn, groiv ii)«wi the rocks. Apixintl 
The hmnehes tu-un; vjmis whose leaves and tciidrilE luim; fivitn ilu- 
of the vase like cmls frjjjci arn£Ki]^ iln' mapit fuUmje, The 
tnafniiflcFiit anJ design of Ihh van- ffui^csl ihal it. 

b-'i*, is A ffporfuct of the ImiwriHl wiirteil>*i|]ri irf Ch’im Lung. 



ViM4 ot Lujul 
Kdght, U tniilis^ 


























THE Mt’SEt’M JOURNAL 


A PAIKV ON A PHtJENIX 

Tliis (.kW an4 JeKcately Ijc&uttful carvio^ in. coral rt^rr^nitk 
a stim fflieci-faccJ TaiMy: fairt- sUtidtni; on thi? buck of n yrtiat 
plitenix biid. Tim uftisi who .'iawiit an awkward idi%e <if Ijrancb' 
ing innk cOnil Lhi? ciianiiing ami niiusual biL nf fancy waa desjen* 
inp ‘d the h*ntiHir carvhiK an imperial piece P(ir this and 
ili cnmjianinti cMfylnn, i.he fairy on tv dracoti; claim Eo bo fTtun 
t.ht Imperial cc-tleotjon Unwvcr that tray he, I he dmplifiliy 
of the cruniWtfun and the ewtraini, and Ajlnement of ifoaign 
place ihifi iMCee far alxivr Lhc majority of *ud) carvinjjh. The 
litilc %iiv in full of ditpn'ty and upec mat the tUmomCive phteim 
with its ctmveriti''i>aIii!(Sl jilumage is a fitrinu flCpanxjftTiirneiit* 
Tliv (dvtsniai It muM be rwiMimbieTeil, wes Ihevaymtiot of ilie 
Etnj'naSi The cnllar of leases: wtjm by the sylpli indicalis— 
if thero wem fmy (nv<l«Mi(y!—that nhc is not a mDrtjiJ, 
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A PAIRV ON A DRj\CJON 

11)0 Ctmifjamtin carv-iii;; t-f the piiik tsoj'al faity ,jn a phogik 
£s this sylpjilika hgurt rkling on a noyaj fi¥c^^l^ltFc«3 dtugon. the 
sj'jujwl (if the Hmperur. Th* same uigcmnty shtmu in trans- 
fcTniiiig a rough bianoh of coral into a fj^ure of c^uaitit grace and 
refinenwm is ftmtid here alsu. The fijrnic is extrcmelj' eluiigatwi 
anrl the .traijun inore realistically treated! Uatn h the plmibi in 
the other cfise. This fairy wears not ojily a eafie bul.a ginib of 
Icavres as n-tTI and Imkfs alujvTj her & a hreuich of flowering 
peony, a huge bU^ifitira of wbkli sticks out abote her high-dressed 
hair. Tlic (iceuiuir apijcinjage at her shciulilcr h a imsa of tier 
Jong hair flying in the brccBe. 

The height of this [joir of canrings is mllier unusiial, each 
Ttteasnriog inpcr eighteen Itiehes. 

The ixjculiarly dnngated dmraciw of ihew puxes has its 
origin in no effort to be .riginal Init simply anDse oui 

of the naliire of ths ttmtcrial of whidh they ore made. Their 
siMitewhat fantastic Ijeaiity is pflrttj- the nesurt of chanre and Ifu) 
dcflinf to use a certain aw kward branching of Uit' coml to carry 
out ft mt^ojsssiy vlfTfiitit of nfiii ttniiTv OP Hortic 



A Fairy uii n Dmtnmt 
Pink Conil ffe^hl, 
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A FAfRY FLOUTRS 


i> ^ others and 

^;tXTte trri- 

^ A. l»r t«. u“ Uay Iv..£JTX 

J»™ of die ami holdhig ihe Smver p)x as ^ 

swch TWer tlia« one can alinosi smeU tJic heavs* wrfumf. ti 

®!our of tte «.„l. o riel, pint, u very ririkil^r ™‘’ 



A vilh Fiawms. 
Deqi Pink H^Kht* i I 
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imON'ZE TRIPOI3 

An unufitmliy larpe specimen of great digniii.* in lint ami pVO- 
portimi, ]ii Qiiufl aonicnt brumo vesels wore ofua amcmg^ a 
family** meat trenEured ludrloomn. paeaoi dow:n Ercmt fathi^ to 
son for tmny itetwraiiims. Some Imve tluiB l»dTi in Chinese 
househtdds for numy evnturits, irtluin have Iteen rtcoverod ft™ 
early tomW In recent years, flurhuj the b^llllling of various 
Unm of railroad, many which had been liuried in tlic earth liaw 
come to li^t, ca^Kcially in Honan and Shrmsi prorii)c«. It *5 
not buijwn from whal locfility iIkIe vessel cortio. U is a widt 
diallfyn bowl rsiiwil cm three short lioTlow Itgs and having two 
irpright hnml1e=. Apiwrendy thee hmnllcs h±o hollow also. 
They Iwair traces of an arch^ dmgiJii dsndgn. Tlic bowl has a 
wide llai tim- A rcimriahle feature abnut this tona: is it* 
jiatinfl, which is in the form nf a muliulutc incraEtatioti 
jiA rr'»’h as an iaeli Lhick in places, tt seerra to be fitiperimpos^i 
ui>cm Un; bitaiM rather than ait aciiml breaking dctivn of the 
alloy near the fairfaiCc. tir raudi of it has been scraped off leaving 
the brniT« (tsdf, to all aniraraTK'es. none the worse for its loss. 
The maladiitc looks liJ» a harthtned'flnw of nwlbjn green metal 
and the jujlJshetl green of its £ilu)^;Hih Itanfjy stirfai^e adds greatly 
to til* rich colour effect of this ftne hronw. 
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RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COLLECTION OF 

GREEK XBASES 

Hy Enmi H, DcjtiAN 


A BftOKZE AciE Clp Oec’oilvted xnxii as Oti'oi'us 


N f) fjJie c£dt travel fax in ihe Eastern .MeditiTram-an witlKmt 
enctmnieriiig the cictnpus. ttae table cl’hbu: of seaside 
restai^nts are servwl tieath* cut sections of Ins lung amis, 
which taste, if une has the tcmcrilv' in lasie. wmethinj;; like our 
scollop. On wharves young boji^ swing siiTaivling masses of finSii 
high above tlieir heads and slap theni with all their might agairisi 
tiie ground. *l*hey ttn? |wiitiding the octopus to make it tender. 
And 111) still sununtT mornings fisheniien are seen wf»rking their 
boats in and out of the tiny coves that fringe the Grevk isluftds. 
They are hunting tile ixitopns in his lair, (hie man hangs over the 
stem and lofjlcs tlnvnigh a glass-l»ottomctl pail; the other gently 
propels the boat. 

Since men made iK^ats lIiL'y have hunted the titlopiis so—if w’c 
except the glass-lxittomed pail. Tlu'oughfmt the bromc age, jK>tters, 
jewellers, and painLens of frescoes used the t*ctt.pus as a decorative 
motive. In the earlier phases of the [Kiucr's an. the whole cove ivas 
represented anth fronds i:»f sitaweed floAtirig about its margins and 
the smaller frj' of marine life filling in the picture. In the la.st (^-riod 
of the bronze age, Ihe figuiv of the ttctopus is iii> stylized that it is 
little more than a figure eight with two eyes and four amiB which 
cover ill ev'di ItM>ps the entire surface of tlie vui>(-. Thu octopus on 
the Musenm's cup. page 7 .?, is from an iutcirmediaLC' perirwl The 
creature is depicted in a manner that is ln.ith lifelike: and decorative. 
The numlKT of arms is altered in [lie interijst uf symmetry; the 
fmekers ar?- rendered by neat rows of dots in sitperaddcd white. 

The vase is made of admirably le\’tgntcd day; its surface is 
highly poIisJit'tl. U is not a Grt.'tan piece, for this shape of high 
stemmed cup was little used in Crete, not indeed until the very end 
of the bmnzc age. It was popular, on Uii.‘ contrary, at Myccnsic and 
other sites on the inmritari<! and also at EjimJes. where recently cups of 
ihis’ shape' with exactly* the same dispi^ition of bands on the foot and 
with a single octopus tymmetrically arranged, have I icen brought to 
light tij’ the Italian excavators. The cup dates from almut 14 (HJ u c 
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RED-FnirKen I.kkythos hy tiik Beklin Paixtek 

Tills vase was porcliftsedL tor the Mtrstfttiii by Dr, Gordian sliHftly 
liefore his liiiatli, U is jv minor wvrk ol a gn-au painter, Elis name 
is unknown but the importance of names and (if signed vases is 



A Lumur ^UEo ctaii mih ijybopnir tleoCpTRlniQ- 
MAO H c. 

IJtrqslith 


greatly diminished by the studies of Mr. J. D. Bcazley of ()sford, 
wlio has pwnted mil that some of tile finest Creek vases (ixlam art* 
unsigned. Mr, Rcaziey has in fact revolutionized the study of 
Greek vases; by marvellous acumen and the careful observiition of 
the mi>st minute details of ihc vase-painter’s art, he establisbcs the 
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Style of a ^veri painier and ffrtiups together the vases by his hand. 
The i)ainter is nametl for liis chef d’^^tivre or f^)r his best known 
piece. So acciirait: is Mr. Bea^ley^s inethod that his attributious 
are seldrtni qttestione*!* 

To Mr. Bcazley I owe the identification of this vase. Tlie 
painter is nanieri *'The Master of the Berlin Amphora, “ or, for sliort. 
*‘The Berlin Painter," after u mnslerpicce of Clreek vaiHJ-painting, 
amphora Nf,>. lUiO b Berlin. No less than [49 vases have been 
attributed to ihia master by hir. Beasley. Sis more, one of them a 
stamnos in onr Museum, are attriljutcd to his school. \^ery few 
works of this painter are in America, so tltat it is a matter for om- 
gmtiilation that we have seetired & work by the liand of the Bei'lin 
Painter as wdl as one from his school, 

Our lekytlios wics fomierly in the collection lA Baron CViudice in 
tjirgenlh It is decorated with a single fiiinire, that of a Mseuad in 
rapid motion. She wenm an hmic cliiton of slieer materia^ edged 
ai tlie top with two black lines. The folds into which this garment 
falls below the waist are retJresenteiJ by groups iif straight lines 
tonninating below in the ladder contour. Tlie garment is pinned 
on the shcmlder ti> forni sleeves. Over tlw chiton is wom an htmatloii 
or shawl of thicker stuff with tassels on the comers. The hair is 
caught up tJdibd liy a diadem. The rigure resembles closely that 
<*f Bvi-njpa on a bell-krater in Comelo, painted by the Berlin .Mastexr. 
'Hie grave and ycnlle figure has llie freshness and engaging charm 
of tlu* ripe urcliaic style of abtmt 47a n. c. 

"His peotile," says Mr. Bea^itoy of the Berlin Painter, "have the 
cliarm of early youth, tong limlis — ^"wiiigcd things and creatures 
■Pnrd'like, beautiful, and swift.' " 

T\vo White LEKmtOT from Eretrlv 

fit Aristophanes" inciimparablc picture of women in parlvaTneni, 
ihc Ekklesiazus^, the lafiics jmss a bw that yimng men should I.m; 
comjx’lh'd to make love t' • old women. A scene ensues Ixstwccn u 
youth and a IjcSdame, she- demanding under I, he* new law that he 

make love to her. 

"But I fear your lover," says he. 

"^Tio?" she asks, 

"ITic ablest of the pamters,'’ he reidics. 

"And who ui he? " 

"The man who paints lekythoi for the dead." 



IVlut* from ErctnOn 

K, CL 

jnrh*t. 
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With an Athenian audif:nce this was o^juivalcnt Ut saying that 
the man intervsted in lier was the undertaker* A few lines turtiicr 
<tn the saucj^ htoy tdls her to prepare her bridal «x»uch* Eiut in so 

doing he uses ttie phrases and iirescrihes the rites lor prenaring the 
funeral bier. 

■'First strew it well ivith marjoram. 

Lay beneath four well-crushed tiranchea of the grape. 

"Bind on the fillets, set beside it fcIaTihoi*” 

These two passages whicli doubtless made the Athenians shake 
With laughter are of great interest for the modem archn?olomst. as 

Uiey show that lekrthoi were made for the dead and were set l>eside 
funeral biens. 

• 1 of T^-aiics to which Aristophanes had reference has tieen 

identified beyond a doubt, not with the rfai-iiguried Ickythoi like the 
foregoing but with the so-e'allcd tt-hite lekythoi. vases which were 

mamly covered with a white slip, and decorated witli sceites relating 

to the eult of the deacL ^ 

Two <rf tliese funeral lekythoi the Museum bought recently from 
an American traveller who purcliased them in 1S95 at Eretria on tlie 
island of Eutjcea: the peasant who sold them staled that he ha^i 
discovered tliem in a tomb adjacent to Uic theatre mid that thev lav. 
both of them, upon a sarcophagus. 

Neither vase is in a perfect state of preservation. In the case of 
the Utkj-thos on page 76, the while slip is flaking off from the day 
beneath it. Some pieces which had entirely scaled aw'ay have ai 
some period be<?n glued to the surface of the va.se and retouched. 
This damage had luckily been confined to a small area just above 
the feet of tlie girl. On the other vase the slip has not flaked off 
hut has woni nr been ruljU-d away until in places the lines of the 
picture are difficult to trace. But in spite of their imperfect preserva¬ 
tion—and white lekyihoi because of their fugitive slip are mrely 
entirely midattuiged—tiiesc vases are excellent representatives of 
their class. 

In a sciiMhum on Plato’s Jiippks Minor, a lekylhos is dcfii«?d as 
an Attic word for the vase in whicli unguents for the dead were 
carried. Ihe word for ungnenta is a geuend one applicable to anv 
costly oil or perfume, tiudi tnre essence would not be squandered* 
a very* little would do to anoint the dead cd- set Ixside the bier’ 
*\or would the bottle be- Jillcd full when it was carried to the grave 
and left as an .iffmng, or when it was tosse<I with its contents mj 
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blazing pyre, a practice fttu*sted by the clo^ agm a peeoiid 
firing wlitcib have tn-en n*oognizc»l on stany of these leivs-tlifji, W'ith 
aj^ cj’e to the thrifty character of his clients, Lhe potter sometimes 
made these vases with fajsc bottoms, and one s-uch is our vase on 
page 76- Half, way up the slioiildcr of tiio ^rasc may lie tritccil a 
break where whai was tn n-ality a ver>' small bottle hokling only a 
few ounces whs set into the lekythos proper. The false Iwttom cotiics 
just above tlic line of the girl’s head on the outside of the vase. 


wi whUf jmt*c 7fi. 

Till- subject of the tleconilitm is the same on both vases, tlie 
presentation of offerings at ihc lomb, Jn thr eenJer a funeml shaft, 
oft the left a girl, on the right a licry. fl U a picture which is repeateil 
i>vcr and over on these vases but never twice alike. 1’he ftitieTnl 
shafts are never alike; the srislies (sinJi as Aristopliancs* untMident 
Ixiy woulii have the old latly bind Ui her couch^ arc tieii on dif¬ 
ferently; the offerings vary; there is infinite varieiv of costume and 
of pw. On one of our vases lla* girl offers a fiaskvt of fruit while 
the boy stands quietly by, a chlarjiys and quiver slung over oiu* 
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fthouliler. On the other it is the girl ivbo stands quietly hy with 
ciutstietched hand, while the* hoy wrapped in a long himation a^d 
standing with his back to the spectator gravely makes his offering 
of a ffask. Tliis flask, it will Ite noted, is not a lokjahos. which sliows 
tlmt oilier vases than Ickythoi wetv nsed Utr offering Ko the dead. 

The grave m<vnument on the vase illuBtniiod on page 79 is of 
unusual interest. From either side of the capital cstend finely rlrawn 
spirals. Such fine threadlike spirals ccn-itd not haw been carved frijtn 
marble. It may that the wse i>aiiiter meant to delineate a l^tronzc 



SfrtM tni witit* Ttk>-Ui<>s nn ?», 


capital, or even, since lirom« and marble freely etitnbined in 
both architectiue ?>nd sculptuiv, a bronze cnilxdlishineni tif a marble 
capital. It is known that the O^rintliicm capital was derived from 
a metal original; on the Moimmenl of LysiemUs in .\thens, a 
knot, on the capital is thouKlit to stand for a metal nvet. So it imy 
be that a type of capital otherwise is preserved for us in Uiis 

' These pauited iKhLles must haw lieen very gay when first they 
left the potter’s shop, Against thrir creamy ground the design is 
drawn in fn.^ tmerring Hues of mft color, bmwn m one { page 79h 
red like tlie red of a chalk drawing in tlie other (page 76). Garments. 
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hair, the sash es on the shafts are readere*'! in solid colors often uf 
brightest hues. The girl on the latter vase has red hair a gay 
red robe; the boy has hroxm hair Ixnmd ijilth a red fillet and wears 
a rblx? of puipEsh brcrtiTi with a white border on which are embroid- 



BeU-l(Tut«r aljuwinc «C4tU'tfitlthftll liitHLm. 
<!>] svtjnt 

V Qratttfy b: c.. 

1^1 inchs. 


©red. red dots. Ihe sashes on the shaft arc red. Sucli bright colors 
would have sliown off lieautifully when the vases stood tn vivid 
GreeV sunshine on the mrirbte steps of grave moniunents. their 
creamy groxmd set off from the glisltvning surface of the marble by 
the fine black glaze ot the neck and base. Or would have made 
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a line flash i>f color, in case, as the dealer stated of these two, they liad 
been set on a marble sarcophajjus in a tomb. 

The sdieme of color used for these lekv-thoi corresponds closely 
t<» that of the painted marble stela that bav'e fjcen recovered, and 
probably differe but little from that of the great waU-paintmss. 



Revrfw ol lurll^Ater fbawhig tnwl of lllfuwt. 


Arist.mham'S cast his jibes at tlie iimniilc ijainUT .rf funeral Ickythoi! 
we are ptofoundiv thankful It. him not only (or the mtrmsic beauty 
of his works ami ’Uw Usht he has thrown on funeral eustonw but lor 
the hint be has given as to the l*aulies of grander works of art. 

now forevTif 
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A Bell-kil^ter by THii Painter m the Berlin Deixo-^ 

1 hia vase, {xigi* S3, is dearly to lx* identified with that shown in 
the Burlingttm CataJogiie for 1903, and attributed by Mr. Beasley 
to the Painter of the Berlin I Jeiiiijs, It was formerly in the Nev'lon 
Robmson collection, hut between the time it was loaned ita* the 
Burlington hrEhibitton and the time of its purchase by the Museum, 
it has sneered from tw assiduous cleaning, for the delicate lines 
lepre^nting the rocks against which the hunters lean arc hardlv to 
he discemtd at present, wJit'reas they show tpiite plaitdy in the 
reproduction in the Bnriingttm Catalo^e. 

Tile Tr-ase is a good example of the tvurk done in a i>criofi some 
fifty years after that of t he Ickyihos un page 74. Tlie sihape, a favorite 
owe m this phase of vase-painting, was uwsl for mixing mne and 
water. A w*reaih of leaves is painted just below (Jie rim. A line 
of broken marauders is carrie^l far enough around the bod\‘ to serve 
as a base for the figures, Ftmr boyish hunters are repres<;nted on 
the obverse, TJir<?e of them seem lo liave pauml for breath when 
the fourth crimes walking in with the quarry, a Iiare, and tells how 
It W",is taken. Each boy is dnessed in sporting wiintry garb, wearing 
ouly a chlamys and a hat. The successful hunter wwtrs a shaile 
liat, or peta.stt 5 . the orber ceuiml figun.- a pilos. The hats of the 
others liave lallvn back on their shoulders. Eacb carries a fcnolilfed 
stick, the with ivhich to fell his prt-v. f’lji the oFivcrse 

the stock triad of draM figures. ' 

It is a scene full of human mterest; tlic anisi is now concerned 
not only with the intricacies of bone and muscle in tiLs figutts tvhidj 
he poses with freedom and with variety, hut also m the workings of 
their minds. The picture might w^rve as an illustration fcir some 
country idyll. The rtx;ks, now so largely gone, gave ixjrspeciivc to 
the sceme and suggest the inriucnce of frescoes. 


A MAORI FEEDING-FUNNEL 
Bv H. U. Hall 


I X i.ho MuseCM JrtUKXAL for Dea'imtxr. I ^ 20 , a number of i>bj<>cts 
il1ti$tratmg the native liecorative ari of Xcw Zealantl were puh- 
Uslied. I’he phoiographsi included a realistic repTosentation ^*f 
the face moko, or Itvased tattooing, on a figure winch prrjljablv once 
fanned part of u boiise oruameiit (Fig- ^0- Two <lrawings wire 
adtled winch were made from ouo of the three mokiitd beads in the 
fjossGssioii of the Mt'SKUsi, and il was atUmipte^l to slif>w tluit the 
characteristic grotestiue outlines of many of the human facesin Maori 
w(.iodcarviiiji 3 were derived froTU the face mokoi Ikjnie account w;is 
there given <i5'f the and. (iTadjiuiris coruii^cted with tattoenng 

in Maoriland. M-liich it is here pm^isod to siipplemeiil in coiimction 
with the description ttie ft'Ctlbg-iunnel. four views of which are 
presented herewith. 

These objects were \iseil. for reasons which will shortly appear, 
to adttuiiister liquid footl to persons who were undergoing the process 
of lattiKiing. TIic vessel has roughly the form of an inverted cone 
distorted so that the slope of face Ls lungCFi or develt)ps more 
grariually than that of the other towarils a grirtesque and distorted 
human ligiire which adorns the ritn of the funnel on each of the faces 
contxTiied, iKsiug more pnijraiiient at the upper end of the more 
graihial than at that of the stuificr slope, 

The fuiiiud sluvwu dilTers cliicfly from the published examples 
with which I am familiar in Iwing slenderer and of more graceful 
form, in the shdflike projection i>f tlic rim, and in hsiving the decora¬ 
tion confined to the figures and. to the side and t op of the rim. In all 
but one f)f the examples referrefJ to tlie decoration, consistit^ mainly 
ctf the scrolls and spirals characteristic i>f Maori ontament. covens 
almiist t he whole of the suH’aco. The exception is a modem example 

_aliout the year 1 Sfi2—the only dtjcoration of which coiuiisLs 

of tm» human figures carved in a simple style whidi dc«s not rep¬ 
resent very closely the classical Maori tradition, 

< )£ the exiunplc here figured it may be said that, although the 
carving has not the careful finish which charactcristcs the lies* Maori 
■workmanship it is extremely spirited in execution and. while presenmg 
the ©mventions which tv^pi^y the Maori trafismaiTs reijrwsaUation 
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^Lvh '3t*t^iib save one, it lias an in-Jtviduality 

i^hich IS quite rare among the highly atyliaeil r>roduttio)« ot work- 

the &mthcm Pacific. The exception referred to is the givine of four 
w five d|pt8 to the extiemities of the lUnlm of the fgurtfs Tiie 

^‘.?the h" '!'''«■■■ ‘■“'■•tlly eombmed in tL 

Wit irf the hand, with a son of spur whicli a^n^nts the t!uiin!i 

douhV ^ivariable, and tliere can be little 

caA^hd 'f'hp il w iHipItmtcnts W'itb which it was 

St if ^ convention in qnesTiem hsis in /act l>ee’n observivt! ?n 

Uu- cse of the fee. of the femafe fitpen-. The etecut^Tf 'tfe 

th-o ^ ‘‘hP'-.Mioniifhemgdueioa talented amateur rather 
than a pn^essional woodearver. ft is knorni that chiefs and „i|,ers 

u SI C O P-''’dV!a‘t-inal ranks sonietunesentployei] their ■iliuTiH.iTi't 

leuiure in this kind of diversion, "Vuvcd ttiur .ihundant 

of Ile*'f '’■ '''r '* “P"" *Pe projecting rim 

Vine h T ’r »« ‘'■'“■tor portion 

Jving Imili up ,,t a number of spirals and concentric arts ./circles’ 

'™««k panem of “e 
body lattcw winch, especially in Hat reliefs of this uatum is made 

I™”"'' '"'P ■'™' •™' ‘P' “SUiral rt-Ki..., 

whereas m reality it was tattooed on the sides of ihe .* tea. ?.f, "e 
Mdrarvings it was cODvcationally repeated, for Uic sake ..f seni- 
mem, m the posttiou rarciipicd in nature by the breast and shoMri 
t <«.s probably not tatteasd .... tin- breUsinX «tt “ 
In the dchneatinr ,d human figures, in the most characterislicTit^' 
realism was ^enticed to the dtworative inWtion. and 
_ dt np Hho ly of such ornaments, suggiaied no doubt, in the ease 

H‘,7T '-y ><odilv conbnim wt“ 

t .ubsiiban onus were, in their turn. Iliitmonizcd wdth the former 

The upper eoncentrie curves, which, laitweei. the hreasl., ruanu-nU 

onmaient ot t],f sides of the bridge o? the nf*« ^Th ^ ^ 

face ornament Is transferred u, , |.e ground wiiieli it wicXi^ to 
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decorate—fittingly, lor a vcsiiel wlirse use was an accompaniment 
to the iictual decoration of the face. 

In contnust to ihe male figure, the female is cArvwl wliuUy on 
the projecluig rim of the ftmnel, tlie limbs being disposexl in a 
grotesquely distorted posture, mainly on a triangular and deeply 



Wwlcii funnel iraoJ \w tiie fi?r M 

midercut downward extension of the rim, so that the whole figure 
is contained within a wcll-defin«l ioarenge-shaped space, two of whose 
angles extend above imd below the projecting rim of Uie fuiuid in a 
manner which suggests, in the fnmt view of this figure, the l.>ewl oi 
a finger ring, an effect wlueh is heightened by the gemlike cuiring 
of the designs bi the bard woocl. Similar distortions arc enmmon in 
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aiaori art. sometime dictated apjjareiitly l>v tJie iiattin? rjf 

tile space T\‘bich Lhc carver ^v^shcs U> fiU. sometimes bv a convention 
^ch represents :m obsciTre mrthic ccnc^^pt or tbt, s>-mbolic exag¬ 
geration of an (Jtiiermse sipiifkiint natural posture of the btidv or 
ag^iL as here perhaps, one reason for ttie distortion is made to 

T’’ considerable 

skill ami with excellent effect. 

The gulf of ilie distemied open mouth is crossed bv’ a ruiac 

^n-ed in tli= tl,B surfact- «f whkl, is cut a«,,v baeln.an:ls 

obl.qu<, )- towanjs the roof o£ tl« o„n,th to give the effect of a pn.- 

tmlcd tongue m confomnty with the conventicii wlifch is usual in 
tne woodcan'uigs. 

Two other diSemnees in Uic executiem of the two figures remain 
to be noticed. Tilt- lower part of the face of the male figure i.s carvtil 
on a triangdar dowtrward extenalm of the rim as, partially, the bixlv 
of the c^male Hut the apex of tho^ triangle is much 

more ohiu^, and the to^engc effect achieve*! in the corresponding 
spac^ on the other lace of the funnel is absent, the tapering top «? 
the head being cut down in the- case of the male figure to an almost 
imperceptible angle. AlUiough iinihably in anv case the upward 
^id outward projeciion of this t>ortion of the rim ivould. in view of 
die pmper conventmrL for the shape of the top of the fimnel, have 
een marked than that of Uie com-spoTuling opposite portion. 

* -ms likely either that the woodcarver had for this rea,son to 
cu dowm this part, of the rim after he Itad completed the rar^dng 

Ikh V oil of tlie pan of tl.e rim 

which earned the mans Micntl-th^rx: is a crack m tiic w*v^l 

^tnulmg diagonally tipwanls acn^ tlie left side of tiie fiic^ madL- 
It nt-cessary to smooth off the fmctm* at tile cxpeiLsc of t he fordicail 
and to ctxTv^ the dex.‘oration of the top of Llie rim-if tJiis had* 

been «>mpkted when the fmctiitv tw..k plactu But if the fuuiiel 
br^on after It Imd complePd and used. tLcamiot haw been 
long alter its early employment, for there is little, if anv. dtlTmmc^ 

by use of tlie edge are apj^ntty as great here as anywhere else. 

., f fliffcrence is one which answt-rs to us.ngc in 

nlioi ® comm*inty tattooed onh- on nod 

ut the Ups and at the sides of the cliiiu The liarizontil lines on 
the bps which are diamcteristic of the woman's tatt;o*^cati l« plain]v 
seen, TJie of the face is nndecorated. I am h.clincd^S 
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ibai the short vertical ridges which start at the comers of the dis* 
tended mouth are merely intended to tnark off rouglily the sides of 
the face. It may be noted that the oniameiil which has been spfjken 
of ail covering the .rides «jf the projecting rim of the funnel nriginatra 
in close contact with the sides of the face rjf the male figure and is 
quite cm off fn:jm the com-sponding region occupied by the head of 
the female, an additional reason f<ir txineludiiig that this ornament 
is intended to represent a ^>ortion of the male face tattoo which there 
was iKit rciont to dcliiicate in its prO|>cr place, d his timanientp when 
applied to the msse, was ktiowTi as umiL Women were not usually 
tattooed on the hofly. When they were, the marks differed from 
those of the men, though in the wr)0(icarving5 they were usually 
inadc to appear practically the same, as httre. A spiral which is said 
by at Iea.st one authority to have licen placed on Tnen‘s shoulders— 
apparently not involving the I jivasts as it dot^ in die WiHxlcarvings— 
was know'n aa raurtt.' 

'raUcxiifig in Xew Zc-ahmd was tint dircctiy or formally a mark 
of rank. -\ti}xintr could be tatiooed who coukl aff^>nl to pay the 
not inconsidemble fees of the skilled tattoocr. TIiiH ■wtadd to n 
great extent make it indirectly a mtu'k of class, since only, or at least 
chiefly, the wcll-to'do and highly placed would wear the muko, 
NVither was it, as &<• often elsewhere, a formal mark of entrance 
into the state of manhood or of nubility, Tf ct. here again, it Uatl 
at least a forlnitous rcbtion to this elsewhere conimon significance 
of the visage. For, red lips l.ieing considered ugly, the blue lines 
of pigment which obliterated the undesirable colour were applied to 
fl girl before marriage; and we arc informed that the skin of anyone 
offering liim- or herself for Uic operation must lie “matured/* i.e,, 
the candidate must be adolesctnvt. at least.* The elaborate uittko of 
the men uivually ttmk years tt> ctyuplcte. 

The use of funnels for fi^ng a pcrsfjn whose face wivx Inring 
latlotx'd is connected with the opi-ratioii in two ways. The pain 
and inllammatiou which were the resnit of an oijcvaiioti lasting for 
several days must have made it diflicult to open the mouth widely 
enough to talce iii solid food, although a sketch is in existence of a 
man wh.. had undergone ttnvko feeding himself with a large morsel 


■ For ltw«- tciTU^SWA HwnJvat. Wt^rkimmxkip it^e. DtituHfiti . Z.i. 

MiuHti I'lUfPCtitK, Loiulcm, ISM: H. U. Roth, "Mfhiffi TaUi 
111,1 •»/ Anikr^otmt Saririr- d'JOOt /.rMriwl t(f f/k 

Sitcirly , SXH <lMO, 304 . 
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of something stuck on the earj of a fum stalk. Tti relieve this 
situation (Jie funnel, through which lii^uld food might he poured 
mto the mouth, was dc\ised. At the same time it met the require- 
ments ot tl^ tah<*o with which the operation of tattooing was 
attended. The operator and his subject were tabooed, '‘unclean 



Tlir ftmncfi •cvii fnun tiw dpjirtiit# 

^.r T T!" “* ‘T 

iT, fo^ everyday “r 

fh t i\ ^ It dt^ not seem eenab, 

mdeed. ttiar Uiis csplanaiioii quite uovere i|,c ground. The head 

generally ,n Polynesia a-as saertsl. the peculiar seat apparenUy of 
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mil rut, atid the blood, its essence, would m any case be dangerous 
to conve into contact with, except nndpr the proper precautions. 
The Jikiitl, even, of a deceased person, did not lose its sacredness. 
One must not toucli food with the hands if they had been in contact 
with a skull.* It is easy to sec why it might l>c fiangerous for another 
to touch the wounded, head the patuiol when it was, so to speak, 
ofjzing with /afi#w, but wliy shoul<l a man l>e afraid of his own mtntti, 
even w'hen it was, in a manner i>f speaking, exacerbated? It looks 
as if the question w'as. indeed, one concerning tlie more general 
ritual “ iindeaniiess " involved in touehing blood. 

It is sometimes said that these funnels tvert for the use of chiefs, 
in Hainikon's Alttori .-Id, the reference to the funnels in the index 
reajils: “Fiuuiek for feeding tapu chiefs:” but the legend to the 
illustrations (pi. LI) in the text fp. o52) has it simply tlmi they were 
*' used to cemvey more or less liquid food to a penson whfi w;ui being 
tatttvoed.” Tt i;eeim indcwl to he certain that their use was not 
coiUhied to chiefs. A funnel already referred to at the beginning of 
this article dating fnim alionl lSfi2 wa'^ made by one Wii-jpo 
Potena, a member of the trilie knrfwn as NgatLAwa. who lived near 
Waiteraata (? on .^ucklaIld Isthmus) liis daughter. Tc Amohaere, 
when her lips were tattocKai. 

Wiripo was prctbably not one of the class of whose 

<,»cciipatiitn was skilled woodcan.'ing find who formefl a kind of caste, 
likime of these men had a more than Kical fume. 'WHien an important 
building or a war canoe was to be built, the ornamental carving was 
entrusted to artists from a distance and .such men rcceix^ed large 
fecs^—hi kintj, in the old days—^for their services. If Wiripo himself 
was not a great artist, some of his fellow triljesmcu were. The 
fk'coratetl liouse, Hotonui. wliich was built for Taipari. a chief of 
the Ngati-Maru, and is preservtxl in the Auckland Museum was 
a<l(inied by the of wood carvers from four sub-tril>es of the 
Ngati-Awa. who \Vf»rkcil for throe years at tlic carvings. They 
rcfnscd^—Art fw Art's sitke—any payment heyonrl the f<>C)d they 
consumed during that time and certain gifts which were then made 
to ilu'iM. But after Lhm^ had departed, a gift of one thousand 
pounds was sent after tlictii, i aipati feeling Uial olherwiso the 
reputation for liberality of the Ngati-Maru would l»e seriously 
impaired. It is not mi reCunl that tlie gift was this lime spumed.* 

■ tiiFTrrfr Cuwao, Thr MAerii A'flff Z«iinnJ. I'Ud, p. IIO. 
iff (hf Smiaj, ic»wv i l«4r. t*. tW, 
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TIik carvings r>t Avicb chief's clAvelling houses or sion^houses, or 
of iho a.^sembly iiouSes a tribe, werp highly If, in a conn- 

trj’ Mp'hcre lntertribttl iSiUrfan* was rife, iho airaek of a formitlablc 
enemy was cxpcctcil, the Bnest can-'ings were iletnch«d from walls 
or gables and hidden in a cave or sw'anip.l 

Hver an apprentice ^vo^xlcarvtT a kind of miriati<jii ceremony 
was perfonned, a kantittii, or incantniwiJi in v'crse, being recited i<' 
make him apt to receive ihstniction. Then the apprentice was 
made to eat of a sacred iomi, ^vhosi- effect was to fk such inyLrnc- 
ti^n fimil)" in iris mind, Within the general tradition, encdi school 
and tribe had its own ctjnvcutional inctlnxls and fornis, vvhich were 
to be followed closely t innovations were frowned upon, errors wore 
*Tmens of evil. Chifis from the Ciirving mtist not Iw mwl in making 
a fire for cooking; such an act would be a breach of die taboti on 
the carving, and would result i« misfortune.® 

ITie design was drawn upon the surface of the wfvod with char- 
CfKil or traced with the cutting edge a chisel or graving tool. 
In large examples tbf; suiiurfluous wviwd within the limits of a design 
nr suiToundine it was partially removed by the apidication of fire. 
t]ic cliarred remnants being chipped away with sniuli tools, I5efwi¬ 
the acquisition of metal, stone imph:;nients were* u-ic^—chisels and 
graving twls of fine greenstone haft£xi in wwid, for the more delicate 
part of the work. The bxd was driven when ntxessiirj'* with a light 
mallet of iviwvj or whale's bone, Both the straight-edged aiuj the 
skew chisel were t-mployeti and the cutting crlgc liad cither a single 
or a double bey el Gougc-s. though of uti great depth, w^cre usctl. 
I'or pierced carving, and no doulH for the preliminaries in hollowing 
the fmtnds, a stone-pKrhiUxl drill rotated l.w a wtrd was used, 'ro 
enlarge and sTtaxtili the iiole, round tapering pieces of sEuidsiQTic 
were tm^ptfjyed. Burnishing was perfumic/l with pieces of saml- 
stoiic gruund .^mixith! certain small l>lr#cks nf polished greenstone, 
agate, and chalcedony, which appear in ci>llecLions. were proliatdy 
tased for the same purpose,' The uijpcr and larger portion of tlie 
bor^ o[ the fiinnd ^vith whidi we are liert^ tioiuromecl fifties nol sseeni 
to liave Ixscti finished in the way indicated. The rude vertical 
stnations of the interior suriat'c must, have Uvn made with a narrow 
chisel or a gouge: near the toja tw-o well marked parallel horizontal 

' tat,, p, as J, 

* P. 2S3 

* J'p, 2S4'28«, 
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liaads of line striations on one side seem to have been made tn tlie 
course of an attempt to smooth, off some irregularities "with a nuirow 
iitone chisel having a finely gappcfl edge. The ^shcd uppermost 
part of tile opening was no doubt made with a chisel. There is no 
evidence of tiie use of a metal tool. 



Triisw ^ tkr 

Various legends wen- related to account for the invention of the 
woodcarver’s art. ‘' According u> the East Coast "—of North Islanrl, 
where carving flourished cxceetiiiigly*—" story the of carving 
comes from tlie gods thernsc-lvcs, by whom it was first practM. 
Rua-i-tc-pukenga intoxUicecl carving into thi&worldj liaving act^uired 
It in the realm of Rangi-Tamalai, the second of the twelve heavetiK. 
counting upwards from the earth. Names commencing with Rua 


9,1 
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signify the pcrsontfitd ftjnna of many kinds of knowledge/' Several 
other names art connected with the iatrtKiuctiijn of ihe art of carving, 
mclnding that of Mataora, who is said to lia%v introduced carding 
and tattotting to the upper the lower w^orld. Aax^rdmg to 

one storj' Mataora's knowledge dtsscended to Rtia, while in another 
version the latter learnetl tJie art from “a tribt* of \vcKid fairies in 
Haw^aikt ^the traditKJtml ancient home of the Jhjlvnesians. Clrdi* 
nary mortals were apparently incapable of even such small improve- 
ments cleaning tiie wowl dust and small chips out of incisions. 
This bright idea is aiiributed to another Rua. while a third taught 
these alioiild be in place in order that the red <*chn- mixed 
with shark oil which was sometimess npplicfl to woodciir^'ings for 
their presert^ation as well as their adornment, might the Ijetter adhere 
to the woixh AnotJjer stoiy attributes to Rua-ic-pupuke the inven¬ 
tion of all or the whole art of design, applied nut ontv to 

wornlcarving hut also to tatUioing and to the decoration of garments 
ivnth the tiinikt? or border. According to HamitUjn tlie in\'ent<'r "rtf 
the prpent pauem or style of Maori was Rauru, t:he son 

of Tot. Tlie same tianiL, as wc have sf?cii. was applied to the 
shoulder pattern in tattooing.' The insistence <,m the inclusion of 
Uie three chief forms of ^taori artistic effort under one nmin Jicading 
is a feature of the .Vlataora .sff.iir\\ ii* wc shall see. 

There h another and rather dramatic accounl of the invention 
of wofKk-m^ h,g Whicli allrihuus to it, i„ its urijrin. o roalKn) n.>t 
belonpni; to its liesi later <levii)o|jm(jul. TIm dirntts deponds for 
iLs drama upon a situation whidi is not strange to dealers 

m aneMoie. Riia, ii is said, lived in the vtny distant past. Ont'c 
when he paid a visit to "the Pnlynesum Neptune. " Tangam^i the 
httiT ^owwl him with great pride the decorations Iw u cenain 
H-U aikaio with wh icli Ins house tvas adorned. Tliough Timgarou 
had called thc^ ''inirvings/’ Ruti was astoniidiL-cl to find that thev 
were nothing Imt pamteil figurt^ like* (hose which htv stiil painied 
on rafuini. Ho invited Taiigaroa to visit him ami he sho™ ,vhat 
real carvings were hkt*. W htn ht- arrived at Rua’s Jiou.se Taiitaroa 
went lip and n.t.l«d noses, in aeaircltmeo with polito ustlge. wUh n 
^■nrehe sawsm,i,ling n. front „f it. jin waa"nve,fon,c wij), dimne" 
who, Rtia came I™«!mig out „f ijif liotisv and showed him how he 
had been d eceived l>y Uit* hfeliko apjicaranct* of an effigy in w^xid * 

’ [^, Olv, i>. 2$4| Hamilton, jip, ?. jij. 

fv Lij, Elsijtin IImi 
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Mother v^ersion of this story vntnvluce^i still another claimant 
to the horwmr of having invented the decoration of houses ^*<101 
realistic figrures. and also ptirports to acctiunt for the ifirtt-fingert'd 
convention. NiikU’mai-teko, also kttov^Ti as Mntii-wai-teko, was 
one of the ancestors of the Maori iwtiple in tlieir oU home, Hawaiki. 
He Irad only three fingers i")!! each hand and reproducL^tJ this jjGcti’ 
liarity in all the figures he carved. He bnili a house in ^^'hich all the 
side slabs were Eidomexl with ilicse figtires. Tangaroa cumt: to visit 
him. and. entering the house, greeted N'ukit with the cnstonuiry 
hougi, tyr nofie-rulibing, *‘Then. scciiig in the clini light of tho 
interior a tattooed chieftain-like figure standing at the side of the 
xifhttrf diouso) he approached and advanced his ntjsc to that of tlic 
other JTI the greeting courtesy of die htfttgi. To his amaaemeui he 
found that the talli>oed cliief was nothing biif a woodcti effigy/'^ 
Riui's naturalism w‘ae the more perfect; his masterpiece deceived 
Tangaroa in tine Isroad light of dayJ 

The stoTv" of Mataora, who hail his painted and irmistetit fwr- 
s^jnal adonim«it replaced in the lindcrworld by a iKTnianent moko 
and returniiTig tci the upper world taught the latter art to his fellow 
men, is sometimes cited in sup[Xjrt of the opinion that tattooing 
really did replace an earlier custom of face and ijody painting, which, 
as a matter of fact, was also praciuJod by the tattooed Maori, who 
smeared also their clothing with red tjclire mix<^ witli 4»iL 

As in the case of woodcarv’ing, more than (jnc hero, as well as 
more than one vemitJU of the advctHtires tsf tiie same hero, is con¬ 
nected w'ith the introfluftion of mokci to men. As Rua — or several 
Ruas—shiires with RaunJ and Xuku and even with Mataora liim- 
sclf the credit of bringing the art t)f wtvKitarviug to men. so Mataora 
and TuTiut dinde that of iiitnjfincmg moko. The spwy of Tama, 
like that of Mataora, treats iJiitctoiiig as a development from face 
and Ixxly painting. 

Tiima-mti-a-Raki, a very ugly man. was iJescrtcd by ills wife, 
wlio eould no longer endure life with one who was so disagreeable to 
Iwk at, Ih- trxik the sliape ijf a hcrtui aud llcw ofT to the under¬ 
world i.*> ask his ancestors to imtkc him lieautiful. They pnintei! 
graceful curvi'tl lines, like tlicir own tatttxjing, on his tuce and body, 
bill lit: round that these marks svere not permanenl and was Uvld 
thiit ineradicable markings could only K- acquired through visiting 
Other ancestors who dwelt with the guarfiians of the f><Hjr of Dark- 

< \ip, I'^o, 17 1, 
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ness at tlic cnirance to the I^hkJ rjf Death, 'riierc he undcrw^mt the 
opeTiiiinTi of tattcoing duniig majiy tla>T! of mifJtdng. THiOii he 
returnw] to his itome all the women acclaiined liis beauts' and his 
pain mis forgoiten as he ItHjjced upon his wife and saw ''}jcr face 
rarliRnt witlt smiles and hearri her voice of joyfid greeting."* * 

ilataora s related brieJly by Tregear, is told u’ith tnucli 

grciiler detail in a collection, translated and annotated by S. Percy 
Smith, of legends and myths tairen down by two educatL'd ^£aoH in 
thf Fifties nf the last txhituiy from the mouths of t^vo aged (tfhungQs 
as part of the lore which was formerly taught in the Whare-Wanauga 
or schtnd of Maori leariiing.* 

Niwarcka, a gri'itt-graniliJaughU'r of tiie gothless i>f the umltT- 
world, accomrjanied by a numtK.T of other TLirtdui, or flaxeu-haireil 
girls, came up into the wtirk! amuse tiumselvcs. 'rhey awoke 
,\ialaom, wJio was asleep in Ids liouae. and after ht; had eniortained 
them with ftw-Hl tiiey daiiced lx.doic him. He fell in with 

Niw'areJca and married tier; Init one day, Itcing Jealous of her 
familiarity with Ixis elder brother, lu- Iniat her and slie left him 
and TCtumed to her old bniTic:, 

Malaora set out Pi seek his wife; for, tiittugh apiMireiilly of a 
less subinissive nature than ^rama, he sectos tti liavc tjeeii etjuallv" 
uxorious. He came rust to the fathtriand of the Maori, where is 
the entrance to the undcnvorld, Raroheiiga, at a house calltri Hawavki- 
i>f-the-8olstice, 'Hicn; are tovir df of tltis hi luse, whence come forth 
the wHnds wiiich. blowing in ihc dirt'Ciicin of ilic four cardinal points, 
liave spread abroad the childa-n of the Sky-Father and Earth-Mother 
upon the bosom of the Mother. To tliis house Uic dead return, eacli 
from his own quarter, to his particular dt>or, 'I'hcy w'ho Inve iJie 
Earth-^iother go hence to liartihenga, but they who love the Sky- 
Father pinctHHi by the eastern licxir rm their way to the home of the 
high god lo. 

^lataora, I wing stil! in the fltTih, had, as we have seen, his owrt 
reasons for professing love for Mother-Earth, and proctttxled accord¬ 
ingly. Having reached the gmmlhoust! which stopped lib way inpj 
FLarohenga, Sic osked the w^arder if he had seen a wornan. pass that 
way—"She had a straight nose and long flaxen hair.” Long ago the 
wertler had seen lier pass by, weeping, and he allows Mattiora to go 
on. Again half-wa}' titnvn the descent he hears news of her and her 

* E Tmrenr, Thr Hficr, ^V'^iirsjt.iTivL X Z., ly^n, 

* Thi ir^,n/<.frirvTrrnFj|, PflfT Sew ^^yn^yul^K Z., 
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distressful looks, and ai last lie reaches the vUlajjc of his iatlier-in-law. 
Ue-toiiga, whom he found engaged in tattooing 8omc*>ne. 

Now in those days, tai Earth, mm were "lattoocd" on the alie 
of t.lie nostrils, on the bridge of the nose, on the fcirehead ani'l temples, 
while women liu<l a cix'kss on the forehea#! and one on each cheek, 
with sometimes a mark cm the nosttils. And this "tattooing was 
in reality paifiting in blue and red days, or, for very dark-skinned, 
people, in white and red. pecoraiioti of hom^ was in wdiiU; and 



Tep at ttw fwtinct, 

red day suid charcoal ; there wa^ no carving. "These were the only 
and original adonimcnU ui former times. 

Matoura anti his fathcr-tn-law tall into a dispute etmeeming the 
nature and nomendattirt of moko, Mataom Vieing sunmsed to sttc 
the hlood-lettUjg involve 1 in Uc-ionga's procmlnre. and the latter 
rubs off Mataora's face paintuig with his hand* thus exjjosing hbtr 
to the ridicule of the onlo<‘ker£. He is then taught that there arc 
two kintls of conung or w/tuitrf/w—wliich also nutans uriianientatinn 
ill geneml—imnudy. that practisod by women in making the orna¬ 
mental borders of cloths, and that pmciised by men. of which tlie 
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carvt*d heati of a w()*>dBii hall:it*rt is shown as an example. Moko is. 
properly, also an (example of the lalier, ^lataora, convinee<l now 
that the Shaiics have the ri^ht of the matter, demands to have his 
vatrished moko replaoecl, and is property tattooed by CTe-tonga. whi» 
hist summons artists to trace the patterns with charcoal on his 
son-in-law s face. Mataora, racked with anguish, hursts into a 
lament for his wife: 

*'Niwareka, that art lost, where an thou? 

Show thyself, O Niiivareka! 

'Twas love of thee that draggttl me down Iicre ttelow, 
Niwanekal Niwarekal \jove caLs me up! 

Niwareka! Niwiireka! Thou hast tiound me fa.*?!, 

Niwareka! Niw^arckEi! us remam in the world. 

.N^ivrarekal .N'iwarekat f.eave l>e}ii«d this Rarohengn, 
Niwarekal Niwarekal—ami thus end ray pain," 

No doubt Ue-tonga, thinking of bis daughter's contusion s, struck 
the bone chisel liardor witl» every ejacnlatiott of that name. B\tt 
Niwarcka's j'oiuiger sister, overiiearing the plaintive song, went and 
told her tliat there w'as a hantlsome fellow suffering under her father’s 
mallet, who called in his agony on her name. She and her yellt>w- 
haired compaiiiims went to see for ila-rnselves and then sent tJic 
sister to fetch him to their village. 'rhiB she did in spite of Ue-tonga's 
annoyance at having liis sport intemipted. 

Tiuire U a naive i;athos m the manner in which the Tciinkm <if 
these sundered lovers is relatetl. Niwan^ku scats htrseJi near her 
husband, bhe asks: Art thou, Mataom?' He bciwed his hci-ui 
and holding out Ins arims towards Niwareka ofiencd an? I shut his 
hands. Niwareka then knew ii was indew I Mataora and sJic l>egan 
die usual tangi over Mataora: die kaitri was like laughter." The 
optming and shutting of the hands, palm downwards. Is the old 
Maori way of t*eckonj:ig. ITie fangt is the conventionaj weeping 
at the meeting of friends. in this contest refers Ut the moko. 

one of liie pigments ustd for wliich was prepared from sotji m;u!e by 
burning the wood of the kawri pine. Tin* storyteller's analogy (if 
Iteauty and laughter reveals a poet. 

After living togedier for .some lime in Raroliengia, Mataora per- 
snades his wife to return with him to tJie upper Wf>rld, pjtunlsing her 
father to follow die custom!? of Rarohenga—where all is swcetiKiss 
and light up there: in other words, not to beat lii.s wife again. 
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They set out together, but at the guardhouse at the foot of the 
slope leading up to man’s u-orUl tliey are advised by the warder to 
turn back arul wait unlit "N'ovemlrer of the siimmcr”—^we are in 
the southern hemisphere—for ‘'the world is mw full of evil/' f>f 
wintry ills. In summer's Noveratter they set forth again, and passed 
two guard-houses on the road to the upper air. At the third, which 
was kept by an tuicompromising fellow who seems to have heem 
brought up in the best traditions of the Revenue Department, they 
were stopped and quCBiioned. Matatjra. with typical masculine 
docility in the face of omcial authority, gave a full inventory of his 
baggage. He w’as raking with him to the upper w*orkl, he said, 
the models of tlie infiko-wJuikuturn, or WfK»<lcarvlng, of the 

or fttce-uiittm. and of the -ti;l)<ikain?~(n 7 C-p<ic-rim. or omfi* 
mental border of mats, Niwarekn with the ib^irming candour of a 
perfect lady accustomerl to the inconsidoratt: behaviour of thesi: 
frontier inquisitors owned up to having some old clothes in her bag. 
Passed, and no doubi triiuriphing in her defeat of an imreasoruibtc 
curiosity, she went fvn with virtuous .Matai>ra to tlielast gaU*. w'here 
to her astonishmeur she found the sfime fellmv again, and 

what was still more annoying, discovered Liral In; knew she was in 
|i06SCSsion of contraband iud even what it was. But she carriwl off 
tJiis most embarrassing situation witli an air. Taking out a lirand- 
iiew cloak she liad made for Maiaoni, she insisted that the warder 
should keep it there, in order that its htnikty (twrdt-r) might remain a 
‘'pattern for the world and for Rarohenga." This was loo much 
for the official. He rwluced the quota to zero fortliwith. declaring 
that hencefurtli the living should never pass inio Rarohenga again 
—shades alone, of unimiieachable simon-puriLy. "shall trearl Ixith 
the upf>cr and the lower worlds, 

Tims these arts were firoughl into the world and taught to the 
people. The itriginal motifs of the tatUxiing w^ere those which 
Maiaora saw in Rareheuga—the markings on the nwtrils, on the 
bridge of the nose, anti on the temples. The later elaborations 
were first carved on a figure which formt-d the finial of the gable of 
a house decorated by Nuku-tc-aio and Rua-i-te-pupukc. Here we 
meet the Nukus and Runs again. Evidently, in the otficial view, 
they were not the inventors but rather the developers of die decora¬ 
tive arts. 
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.ANOTHER FRESCO FROM MOON HILL 
MONASTERY 

By HI'I.km £. Fern'ald 

J UST north of the Yellow River Jiurl crossing nearly at riglit 
angles Uw main Inmk line from Peking to Hiiiikow is a short 
branch of railroad connecting Tao K’oii (^Ji^ on the River Wei 
with the town of CU*ing Hun. Chfin in Honan Province. Ch’ing Hoa 
Ch6n lies alx>ut tw'tuity miles away froni the Hoang Ho and Ls diag¬ 
onally acTffSs it from Honan Fn- Bcliind the town rise the nu>un- 
tsiins. piling up cn^er the Ixirder into Shansi Province. It is because 
of Ihe rieli coal mines in these moiintams that the railroad was 
built, to get the precious material do’mi to the waiting junks on 
the Wei , whence it is carried on to the Grand Cana! to be distributed 
throughout Chihli. 

Tliese mountains along the Shansi-Honan Ixirder contain other 
things besides coal, things precious in a different way, remains of the 
bvgone glory of a religion still revered but of an art no longer prac¬ 
tised. Some five miles frfnn ClPing Hua Clitn, up in the moun¬ 
tains. are three old Buddhist temples, long forgotten now and in a 
sad state of ruin, with few to cart* what hapj*en.s to them. ITie 
central one of the tlir^c is knowTi as Yiieh Shan Ssfi, ^‘Moon Hill 
Mon.'iSteiy." bmlL, it is claimed, during the T'ang dynasty. (riS- 
90r» A. O. 

Tw'o yeiira ago the larger part fjf a huge wall painting said to 
come from the main lial! of .Moon Hill Monastery was aenuired by 
the Umversitv Mtssenw and published i[i tlje MusEirM Joufis'al 
for Seplenil>£T, 1926. Although parts of It were missing, the scheme 
of design was obvious and the dimensions of the wliole could be esti- 
maied. It was seen to have been the decoration of a waU about 
twenty-five feet high arid forty feet long, a truly colossal iiainting. 
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Within the* liisi few months the nearly perfect fresco froni the 
Opposite wall of the san^e hall has been hroughi over and purchasdil 
by the Museum, being now installed iu Charles Custis Harrison Hall 
in its place opposite the other. TremenrlDiis and awe inspiring as 
the first was, this fresco actually overpowers it in grandeur and 
impressiveness. Tliis may be partly because it is more complete, 
but it is also Iwicausc of the greater intensity of colour and greater 
massiveness of the Buddha figure in the centm. 

The general scheme of ciimiiositifjn is the same on iMth walls, 
the essential figures on the one having their counterparts on the other. 
They are practically of the same rize, the style is the same, and the 
technique is identical. It is evident, as one looks fruim the one to 
the other, tlmt they are parts of one plan of decoration, made to 
balance each Other, painted at ajjproximatcly the same time, Eaeb 
wall has in the centre a ccilos!ial Buddha seated crossleggefl on a 
throne, while on either side of him, sitting in European fashion (i. e., 
as if on a chair) and turned sHglitly in toward the Buildlui. is a great 
Bodhisattva, All have opaque halos behind their heads and large 
transparent Ixxly halos. Surrounding them are lesser Bodldsattvas, 
child devotees, demon kings, and other deities. (!lIoud forms fill the 
background. In design the style is that of the T'ang dynasty. 
knoTvn to us through the frescoes and pamtings of the Caves of the 
Thousand Buddlias. at tliat little town on the far westeni Ijorder of 
China, Tun Huang. Both of the pamtings irxjni Yueh Shan Ssfl were 
done on walls of coarse reddish mud mix«I with straw surfacrul with 
a thin layer of slightly finer day. In both cases body colour was 
used, opaque, like tempera, and looking like enamel where it was 
put on thick. Outlines are black and heavy and of even widtli. As 
in the case of the first one, the second wall jminting was removed 
from the temple by cutting it out in huge oblong sections from 
behind. The new painting is eighteen feet in height and tw^enty- 
ninc feet long, flaking allowance for the four missing figures on 
the right, the top of the Buddha’s halo, and a f(X)t leew'ay all around, 
the wall from wlijch this came miist have tiec'n of the same dimen , 
sions as the either. 

A photograph of the new fresco is reproduced as frontispiece. 
It will be seen that the centre of tliis painting is occuijierl by an 
immense figurt: of l^Akyanmni Buddha ijeaied on the: lotus throne 
padmAsana (that is, crosslegged with the soles of the feet turned 
upward in the lap), his right liand raised m abhaya niudrii. his left 
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hniiLl resting upfm the left knee* TTie Biitidha's hair is blue black 
witli green lights along the temples ant] e>'ebmws. His great breast 
is bare to the waist, but over each slioulder falls his rich crimson 
retl garment which sw'eeps around the left arm dovm into the tap 
aiwl envelops the right leg. I'he left leg is swathed in a deep green 
whicli appears again at the Tlie right sleeve of the emerald 

green undergarment is set IjriUiantly in this juxtaposition ivith the 
red. Borders and scarfs are cnterald green and die lielt is of a Ijcauti- 
ful blue and green brocade, is&kj amuni sits on a brocade cushion 
of elaborate pomegnmaie patttnn in tan. blue, and green, and this 
in turn rests upon the octagonal throne whicli is made up of panelled 
platforms and mouldings in cream and green. Flesh tones are a 
rich tan. 

The great Btidbisattva sitting European fashion on each side 
is turned toward the Buddha, presenting to us a '‘three-quarters 
prt)file.” These 6gures arc most elaborately dressed in garments 
which have long scarfs and riblmns and many jew'olled chains, ’'fhe 
cokairs here are cream fur flesh tones and tunics, over which the 
deep rich blues and brillifmt emerald greens of cloaks and scarfs 
and tlounoes weave a pattern great Itcauty. In the high liejewelled 
headdress of each shines a large ovnl disk {a pearl?) and a fiaming 
jewel (cint.linanT) crowns the U^p. Tlieir feet rest upon large lotus 
fit wars. In the foreground, at the frant of the Buddha's throne, 
stand two graceful Bwlhisattvas. one on each side l;elween the 
Buddha and tin: seated Bexihisattva. The one on the left holds a 
lotus ^sdth a long stem; the one nn the right, a shallow disli full of 
pearls and green and blue gems o\it of the midst of which rises a 
thick branch of red coral. third Bodhisattva, snrudler, kneels 
(presumably, but the lower jjari of the- hofly is on a part of the wall 
that is defactfl) in front of thr tlironc at tire right, holding up a 
small gloss '-^th a poniL’granato in it. while on the left of the 
centre tiu- Eguiv of a chiUl dev*>tee stands with hariids claspetl in 
adoration, A diihl worshipper appears ais^j at the feet of each of 
the huge seate*! Boclhisattvas and raises its arm in salute. 

Sunvmtuling this pciaceful gimip qI adoring and adorcii arc a 
luimbetr of milimry Uxiklng hgvires datl in a strange combination 
of armour and jewellery and currying all sorts of Buddhist para¬ 
phernalia. I’hcy are very' pmbalily devfLS—^^upc^^atu^al Ijcings, 
'ITinrugii the Lranspanyil halos we can sec fr/nr behind the Buddha’s 
throne. t>n the right next to Sikyamuni Is a wild looking dark 

iti 
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one with flyinjf hair and lo^>se collar, holding up a flanuntj jewcL 
Beside him is a dcva in amiour iKtlding what seems to l>c either a 
large alms howI(?) er a kind ot dmni. On the left side is first a 
deva with hands clasped and then another in armour ivitli a long 
l>eggar’s iStaiT, called a khcikkltaru^ over his shoulder. The left end of 
the fresco is ncaipied by four dewas. One in front with his back 
tunus;! holds what seems to be a scepitedibe dagger, a vajm, in his 
hiind: flowing ganncnls almost hide his armour and Ids hear!dress 
Ls of jewels. Tl^e <Je\*a next to him is in armour with the heads of 
demons on headdress, sleeves, and licit. He holds a tong staff, from 
the ornamental pike-like tip of which sLreams a long narrow banner. 
Above these two stands a deva with clasped hands w'caring a demon 
head rai Ins cap. Beliind liiin is a <lark, fierce figure \\'ith heavy 
helmet, lunging forward with a long sworth 

To comj.dele the symrofitr^' we should have four more devas on 
the Tight side. But this ixirtion of the fresco is missing. The hand 
of one, however, grasping a sword, appears in the lower right hand 
comer of our painting imd alnive it may be seen the hand and 
shoulder of a second, with a bamlmo pole crossing the background. 

In colour the w-holt Is magnificent. Cloud scrolls which fill 
the Ixickgrramd are iniistly a deep cream liut liccomc a light emerald 
green when behind the Buddha and some of the other figures. The 
central figures liavc already been described. Although the gdIouts 
are pure and bright, tlierv is so much tan and cream and the spaces 
are Sd varied that Llie result is most gloriously harmonious. The 
blue, green, and tan passagt>s, especially, have tlie simplicity and 
softness of a fine Japanese print. Tlie crimson of the Buddha's rolx'. 
however, dominates the ivluile wall and the figure hi so powerfully 
<irawn that it fairly seems to jut out from the plane of the wall in 
most striking contrast U> the eamiKirativc flatness of the other figures. 
The huge Bodhisattvas are in prevailing tones of tan. blue, and 
emerald green wih toticbcs mulberry and dull gold for variety. 
The one on the left has (Xippciy rod hair. Beyond them the devas 
provide a ricli and more ocjmplicatt*d iKittcrii made up of all the 
colours used, anti here apfjears again, in small quantities, some of 
the intense red. an answering note of ctilour which echoes the crimson 
at the centre and draws the wliole picture together in one complete 
hamiony. 

A word on the identification of the figures is not aniiss. The 
seated Budillm appears to be Sakj-amurii. with the right hand repre- 
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jscnttd in the abhaya miulra. Tla* Iwa great «'ateil Brnlhisattvas 
ar^! probably AkA&tgarbha [Hu K’ung*isang) anti Ksitigarbha 
n'i-tSiEing)^ Hu K*ung-t®ang was “tlie essence of the void space 
above," a ptn^nificaiiion of the air. He is not often met with in 
Chinese art except in this common triad, with Ti-tsaug. attendanl 
upon i^kyanxmii. But his conipajiion, Ti-tsang, was a great favour¬ 
ite, esix-cialiy after the sevcntli cenlllrJ^ when the sbtra lelling 
of his vow to help mankind had been translated from the Sanskrit 
into Cliinese. Tndctxl, his popularity almost equalled that of Kuan 
Yin and we sIiouM quite expect to iind liim occupying the place of 
honour on. this wtiU corresponding to that of Kium Yin on tlie other. 
Tlie mune Ti-lsang is commonly translated “Eiirth Womb/' He 
is the compassionate lord whose khakkhara shakes the gates of hell 
and whose gleaming pearl Ulunimes the region of darkness. As ilie 
sutra says. "WTien he touches the do«}rs. of hell wHth his staff they 
are burst asunder, when he passes Uie gloomy portals and holds 
forth his radiant jewel the darkness of hell is dispelled Ity raj's of 
celestial light." The Bfxlhis.'ittvas ntakiug up the usual triads with 
Sskj'amuui arc Kuau Yin and Alaitreya, Kuan Yia ami Ta Shih- 
chih, Weii“Shu and P’u-hsien, and Hu K'ung-tsang and Ti-isaug. 
The requirements for the first three pairs are not fuIfiUcfl. the fourth 
remains as a possibility. Allhough the figures tliemsdves carry no 
at tributes, there are various mdicsitions that these do represent Hu 
K'ung-tsang and Tl-tsang. The Bijdhisattva on the right is sitting 
in, ibe position called lalit^bana (one leg pendent, tlie other crossed 
in front of him), an attitude cxinsiiUnd characleristic of Tbtsaiig. 
Moreover, Ti-tsang's two chief attributes an* actually t>tU)g carried 
in the background by two attendant d<‘vas, the one ht siding the 
beggar's stafi with its kwise rings and the other a fiaming jewel, as 
has already l.»e«n nolcd.’ Tlie attribuU's of Hu K’ung-tsang, who 
would T.hereiore be the Bodhisattva on the left, are tlie sun disk 
anti a flower. Perhaps the smaller Bodhisaltva standing by the 
Llirone tm that side with a hiigt: long sterruTied lotus in btjth hands 
may lie considerwl the l)earer of the aitriliutc. In the clouds high 
above a sweet faced apsaras i heavenly njiriph) tip]Xiar5 with u basket 
of llc*wers. Probably the Ix-ings whom wi* have so far called devaa 
art- the ten Kings of Hell who often accompany Ti-tsaiig and from 
whose pumshments the Bo<lhisatt'i'«i s<x‘ks. to save mankind. The 

• Tht ulntiUiwl^^ it i* ittlt—be uEiutli^ bit uf lu \t \3 a Ihrml ttmmTTfim 
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two guardbn dvflrapalas wouUl acccnitit for the total of twelve 
figures of miiitaTy mien. 

Sterne time early tti the T'aiig dynasty, or even before, there 
seems to have become estabUahed in sculpture and paindrig a certain 
traditional cotnp<:<sition for representing tlie Buddha witli two 
attendant Bodhisattvas and a b<,i5t of other adoring beings, river 
and over again vre see il occurring on the walls of the Ca^'es of a 
Thousand Buddhas; over and over again it appeaj's in the tings 
till silk, many bearing T ang dynasty iiaies, which were found bj' 
Sir Aurci Stein at Tim Huang about ten years ago. The twvj great 
fresciics in tlie UNi\T;ksmt- Mrs^rw conform to this same trafii- 
tional scheme of anungemeut. Points of similaritv between the 
Tun Huang |mintings and the other wall were noticed in the Jovrnai, 
of SeptcnilK'r^ T926. We should like to note here the striking anal¬ 
ogies lietwecn this new fresco and a stone lintel of the T'ang dynasty 
in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston.’ a Hniel whicti is engraved with 
a scene obviously, as Mr. Ashton remarks. basc<l on a painting. Hie 
Buddha surely is not Maitreya, however, hut Sikyamuni, for he is 
attended by Kd^yapa mid Ananda, the old mcetk and the young 
one, which should l>^ a sure sign of Sakyamum. Dr. Siren interprets 
the position of the left haiul as bhhmispar&i mudrA, but the writer's 
aLtfiitioii has Ixicii called to the fact that this mudra was nol; repre¬ 
sented with the left hand. It is trae that among the Stein paintings 
there are several examples in which the Buddlia is .diown witJi the 
left lianrl on tlie knee, and tliat this iJosition has bexm descriljci) as 
bliOmisparsa mudri in spite- of the fact tliat the right hand is at the 
same time in vitarka miulrii [Cii. xx. CK)9 and Ch, 0051.] Tlie atti¬ 
tude of the left hand of Lhc Buddha in the patjcr drawing Clt. 001.59 
is noticed, however, as “kft linnd clasping knee." and this explana¬ 
tion seems to me lo apfjly not only to the cases just cited init to the 
Bcjstoii lintel as well, and lo the Buddha of tlic new w-all from Cli'ing 
Hua The right ttaiul of Oic Buddha <in the Boston lintel is 

in the attitude of rarada (boon giving). Thnt the Bfxlhiaattvas 
t;cate4 on dthcr side are posvsibly Ti-tsang ami Hu K'ling-tsaug has 
been pointed <njt by l’n>f. Siren, doubtk^ a com:ct identification, 
for upoti the knees of tlie one are reiiresentatioiis of the sun disk, 
while in front r>i tlie throne on each side kneels a little Bodliisattva, 
the one hol ding out a large lotas on a long stein, the oUicr ofTmng a 
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largt^ fx-arl m h clish. the respectfve attributes L,>f the twci great Bod' 
hisattvuii. The angles of the Uulel havie been crudely cut off* but 
portions of Uic figures of h>ur guardian kings remain ami three of them 
display their attributes* so there is uo dithcidty iti identifying them* 
[t is likely that the paitiUug on U'liich this engraving hf bascil a 
version of tlie Satc\'ajnuiii, Hu K'uug, Ti-tsang triad very similar to 
the UxiVEKfSJTY' M fresco. In the fresco the two monks and 

four guardians are replaced hy the ten Kings of Hell and two guard' 
ians: ?), the two kneeling Biidliisattt^as are made to stand, white 
adoring children are added in the foreground. Cloud scrolls take the 
place of the tree. But it is in certain minor details tliat the 
surprising simibrity is seen, 't'he plaited ftounce around the bnttom 
of the skirt of the Btxlhisattvas is prominent on the linteh tlie mclh'jcl 
4 >f depiciing tlie long locks of hair failing down the Bodhisattvas' 
backs is identical on both. The lotuses under the feet of the B<h 1' 
hisaitvas, Lhe fh)uble outline of the petals of the Buddha throne, 
the brocade Ixdl of the Buddha, the lotas flower held Ity the little 
Boilhisattva on the left of the thnme, the drawing of hands, noses, 
chins, and nt'cks, all are strikingly similar. Tlie same "properties" 
are used, too; for instance, the little glass bowl or cup. which in the 
frtsctp is held up by a kneeling Bwihisattva iu the foreground and 
contains a pomegranate, and tlie vajm (a kind of dirk or sceptre) 
held in the right hand of the guartiian dvlrapMa on the left. Bmcelets 
and the locus flower liair ornaments are identical. With at) these* 
siniibrities noted, we cannot avoid the conviction that Oie new 
fresco in the Uxrvi-Rsm' MrsiH'St and the engraving on the Bosttm 
lintel have a closely related origin, not. probably, in lhe same paint¬ 
ing but in two varieties or versions of the subject painted by the 
same hand. 

Winn was said in regard to the style of the first fresco,' which 
we may call the Kuan Yin fresco for convenience, applies here also 
and need not Ite repcaU'iL We may add, however, that among the 
enormous number of frescoes painted by Wu Tao-tzS on temple 
walls n ,vir Ch'ang-an and l^ri-yang (over three hundred, we are told), 
there must have l>t-en numy representing this popular triad. $tkya~ 
mtmi, Hu K'ung, and Ti-tsaiig- It is probable that Wu establislied 
several versions of the subject which, due to the ix>’werful influence 
of his name, became models upon wliich later paintings wew; Imsed. 
However, since there seem to l»e no absrtlutely autiieniic examples 
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tn txtstfnce of the wi>rk t>f Wu Tao-tzii, and since the descriptions 
of his paintings an’ so intangible that we know very little of what they 
actually lf»okef1 like, wc can only point out the possibility of &5jne 
sudi reason as ibis for ihe obvioiis similarities of design and detail 
in this fresco and the Boston lintel, 

VcT^'' few Chinese frescoes, of early date at least, are known 
to exist ttjday. Yet litcralnre tells iiA that t^nnrmous nirniliers of 
them were painted during the T'ang peritxl and earlier* It was a 
veritable golden !ige for fresco. Fmm the? middle of the fourth 
centmy a. o. (the time of the painter Kii K’ai'chih) until 843 f.one 
hundred yeans after Wu Tao-tzhl the fervour of tJic Buddhists 
expressed itself in a remarkable ^vealth of artistic creatioi!. Sctilp- 
ture and painting blosstjmed. forth in tl^v service of this mliginii, 
reacliing heights they have never attained since. The greatest 
artists of the time, and there were many, decoraUd literally hun¬ 
dreds of temple walls with paintings of the Buddhas and BcKlhlsat- 
tvas. Among them were, trarly. Chang Seng yn. later. Yen Li-p6n. 
Wang Wd. Han Kttn, and, acknowledged master of alf ages. Wit 
Taotztt. Yet app:irently not a brush stroke remains, on wall or 
fragment of wall, from the hand of any one of these jjainters! In 
845 A. n., under the Emperc»r Wu Tsung, an attempt was raadfi by 
the conservatives lo abolisli all foreign religions.' Nearly 50(K) 
great monasteries were tom di>wn and. sci wc are told, over 40,000 
.smaller temples. I'hc greatcRt art of the T'ang period, the work of 
the most fumims masters, perished irretrievably. Of Lh& hundreds 
of wy»rks by VV^u Tao-tzh. for instance, only one fresco seems still to 
have been in existence in 1085, seen by the poet and firt critic Su 
Tung-p’o in the Lung-lising Ssii, at Ju-chou. Honan. VYlien the 
Emix'n>r T'ai Chung came Ui the throne in 847 the edict for the 
destruction of ttimples was rcvok<id, but it was then too late to 
recover what was loest and when temples were again erected the ivaib 
jialnluigs liad to be restored mainly ihre^ugh copies or by niemoiy’, 
as Mr* Yetts notes* Anotlior general demolition of Buddtust temples 
occurred in 955, but it was nut quite sr* sweeping, W’lien, Ijesides 
these pertcxls of destruction, vre remember that Chin^ arehitpcture 
is light and iiulainmable, we do not wotidt-r tha t nrine of the fiitnous 
wall paintings have stirvivcxl. Nevertheless, frtsict^cs of an early 
period #jrc Tieing discovered in China and a number of fragments 
have in the last few yearn lAtn brought to *\raerLca and Eiirnpe. 
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Most impiiiiant among tliest* are the U-autifuI examples iit the 
British Miistfuin and those in the Fogg. i iie Metropolitan, anti here. 
M«?st of these fragments are the figures nf Bf>dlusattvas or of ebUd 
devotees cut out from the wall separately and ^rilhout any due as 
their position in a group, if there was a grrmp. Only in this 
MtrsEirw do we find a eompletc wall—or nearly complete. 

Because of the oompnratively few exrmiples of frescoes left, their 
fragmetiLaiy' condiiiom and the lack of tlelinite data as to when 
tJicy were painteii, it is at preseni aimf*st tnipossiMe to place them 
in their ctirrect peritKls or Oven Lti arrange them in a proper set^uonce. 
As Mr. Binyon righth" remarks in liis work on the frescoes of the 
Eumorfopoulos Collection (in the British Musemn), "where wc 
have so little knowledge, ccFujecture must be diffident.*' There 
are good reasons for assigning the Moon Hill Monastery Crestx»es 
to T'ang, to Sung, or even to Ming, Artistically, of cour^, it dt^s 
not matter in the least. If a work of art is food for tlie spirit—if it 
is l>eautiful and jiciwcrful and soul stirring—its date is of little 
importance. Like a Beethoven symphony or a Pavtowa dance, it 
conveys a mes,^ge eternal and timeless. On the other lumd, his¬ 
torically tlie date is important. For a people is revealed thmugh 
its art. It is only by means of art and litetmure tliat we can 
reconstruct a civilization of the past, understand it. make it live 
again. If wc know that a painting is of a certain period, W'C know, 
at the least, sometliing of the setting for the i^tople of that time. 
At tile most we are given a keener insight into the iJioughts ami 
emotions and aspiratkins of those who made it and had it made. 
No one can look at these mipn^ssivc frescoes from Cli'ing Ilua CliCn 
witliout feeling a closer bond fd sjmvpathy with the Chinese of that 
time and a tlcsirc to know more about Uiem and the religion which 
co«!d produce such mngiiificenl works of art. At present we can 
gi\x' these paintings a temative dating only, as itiCre seems to lx* 
t(H» little evidence availaljle now for solving the problem. 

In my prcviiHjs article, at ihe time when only the Kuan Yin 
wall was known, T ventitrcd the ot>imon that the painting was of 
late 1’ang date, executed certainly after the ptirsecution of 845 t>. 

and probably during the very last years of the T*ang dynasty. 
Mr. Iliiiyon feels, I beliew, that the fiatness of the p^iinting and its 
strongly emphasized ilecomlivc quaUiy indicate a later date than 
the fresco of ilie three Boilbisatlvaa in the Etimorfopioulos Collection, 
a painting from Ch’iiig Liang Temple. Chihli, in winch the feeling 
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for form predcimioates even <jvtT line design, and which may jjeritaps 
be a late T'ang pnxkictioii (although he hesitates to do more than 
express such a possibility). Mr. Yetts considers it liighly unprobable 
that any frescoes of a period so remote as the l''ang dytiasty could 
have survived the vicissitudes of war. persecution, fire, and dilapida¬ 
tion to whidi Cliinese temples, at least in the central part of the 
countT)*, Imve been subjected in all these years, and thuiks tliat 
these frescoes justify **a rccogniuon in them of the T'ang tradition 
lather than an actual attributign to that period." 

It is generally admitted that the Kuan Yin fresco is of a T*ang 
ccanpcjsitinn, painted in the T’ang tradition. If so, it must eitJitr 
be of that time, or be a laier exact copy (a reconstruction), c>r a " free 
version after llie old style," made from mcmoi^'' iir following the 
guidance of an old wood cut or drawing. Wliat proves to Iw trite 
for the Kuan Yin wall will apply to this second one. 

Mr. Yelts called attention to the folded l^xik in the hands of the 
Kuan Yin on the first wall and suggested that the title on the cover 
might afford a clue to the date. We had Ijeen H'orking for si>me time 
cm this previously, but the third and fourth chametere were tnjured 
so as to be alntio-st illegible, Exijcriments with photograplung this 
detail have shown up some strokes, however, and Mr, J. E. Lodge, 
who most kindly cJfercd his aid, lias succeeded in deciphering the 
title which he would provisionany read" 

an abridgment of 

"the Fo Shiio Ch^ih Sh6ng Kuang Ta Wol T’e Hsiao Tsai Chi 
Hsiang Tki Ni Clung," in Sanskrit, " BuiMhabhd^ilat^jahj/rttbhd^ 
mah^bafaKUTu'ipf.idvitidsairidhfharjifsi’itra,'* i. e, Buddha's teachings 
concerning tlie dtspclling of calamities, traiudated into Chinese hy 
Amoghavajra (746-^771 a. f>. }. The title on this book is not a later 
addition; it w'as executed at tlie same time !is the fresco. Thus I 
think we are safe m assuming thar iJieae iresctj^ could not have tieeii 
painted Indore the end the eighth century, r’robtibly tiOO a, o, ts 
the earliest tlatc which we need consider. 

While obviously the twin [imther of the Kuan Yin fresco, the 
new painting from Cli'ing Him Ch6(i overpowers the former in iinc 
respect. One's first impression upon I»x>king at it is that the: huge 
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agim: of Uie Buddha is juttiug out from Uic wall—it seems almost 
to protrude into the rtutm, so luige and. massive and htfav],’ does it 
appear. The outlines are definite anxl strong, empltasizing the 
rlccorative rlesign; there are no such "tactile values" expressed as 
are fell in the Bodhisattvas from Ch'iug Liang Temple, now in the 
EumorffJiwulos Collection. Yet the figure has a tremendous sculp¬ 
turesque quality whicli is especially striking Iriecause the others 
around it are So flat : it has a "weight, a thinl-dimensional element ^ 
wliich, in contrast to them, amaaes and puzzles us. The head is 
not 30 strong; it is the bcKly which fairly emerges from the wall. 
Inevitably ouC*s mind harks back to the Italian masters, working 
with tlieir apprenlioeg, and recalls, too, that the power nf imparting 
*‘iacule values" to a figure is the gift the individunl artist and 
not of the ])eri(ttl. The lack of it may not prove anything. 

The probability of preservation of such huge paintings as these 
from even the closing years of the 'fi'ang djTiasty is nc^t great, but 
it is a possibility. Une remembers that the wall paintings of the 
Caves rtf the Tlttntsaad Budtlhas are dl in tempera (with one excep* 
tion). 'I'he surface of the Ch’ing Hua Chen paintings is liard and 
enamcl-like, and although the coarse texture of the day wall beneath 
is hanlly to be coniparcd to the hard foundation examined by Stein, 
it is very enduring and the gritty mixture of day, straw, seeds, and 
liltlc pebbles makes a setrt of tough stucco. .iV good protecting roof 
would haw kept the frescoes in a splendid state of presert'ation 
indefinitely. Inddentally, it would seem that this nujimtain region 
along the Itorder between Shansi and Honan ia exactly the place 
where such frescoes might best staiuJ a cliancc of presentation, for 
tlie temples then* seem to have lx.'en just enough off the l>eatert 
track and just sLifficicmly inacccssLble to have escaped the atteiition 
of iconoclastg. At any rate, it is out of tliis very region that most 
of the fresco fragments recently found have been brought lo light, 
'I'he set of fiiurteen, mainly single figures of Bodhisattvas, now in 
the Eumorfopoulos Collection, is said to liave come fnim a cave 
temple five miles north of Yuan-cli'u Hsicn on the Yellow Riverr, a 
disiance of about sixty miles due west of Ch’ing Huei Ch&i. 'I'his 
Mi’seo.m Iilis fi%*e figures which seem to Licloug to the same set hut 
arc said to have come from Honan. Turin has two similar figures 
and the Fogg Museum twti. If not from the same temple in Shansi, 
these are surely from neighbouring ones which miglU t>c citlier in 
Sh,ansi or Hcman, All thti^e lire at present considered to 
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belong somewhere between the middle Sung and early Ming (I HXl- 
1500 A. D,)» The types of Bodhisattvas are ti'JO feminine for an 
earlier 'lute and some of the accessories that ap|Kar in the panels 
are characteristic ctf the latter part of Sung, if not of Yuan or Ming. 
The Shansi frwicoes are in a difTercnt tcchiilrjue from that of the Ch'ing 
Hiia Chen wall paintings, a technique more nearly that of true fresco 
but with a soft, dialfcy surface. One wrrulj expect it to crrimblt* and 
disintegrate far sooner than the hard, firm surface of the Ch'lng Hua 
Cli6n pfiinttngs, Yet they are, nn’JSt of them, in a very gcxxi state 
of preservation. All of which merely goes to prove that these frescoes 
from Moon Hill Xfonastery' mislit lie. as regards presm'ation, con¬ 
siderably t'arlier than the Shansi ones. 

The design of the new wall, like the Kuan Viii one, is founded 
doscly upon the T'ang tradition. The decidedly tnascullni: type of 
tlie great Bodhisattvas testifies to Uiat. Also, from the tenth century 
on. according to Dr. Siren, Ti-tsang was usually represented as a 
priest; previous to that, like other Bodhisattvas. Tliis painting 
would seem to be according lo the tradition tn or previous to the 
tenth century. 

'fhe Chinese were not given to makin g cjtact copies. Even in 
the case of silk paintings wdiere die two rolls might be laid side by 
side, the copy was more likely to l>e what we should call a *Tree 
version." In the case of a wall jjaintmg die size of this one, the 
chances of its lacing an exact copy are very small. Neither does it 
have the ear marks of a copy; it is magnificent, too convincing, 
too sure leclmically. If it is “after" a T’ang design, it is a fr!“c ver- 
sion Gonstnicted itjxin a general arrangement of composition that was 
traditional and conformed to the old masculine t\pe <jf B<x]hisaUva. 
Old rules regarding attitude and gesture must have been followed 
also. Indeed, we see a striking illustmtion of this very' fact of 
traditional type and attitude in comparing the tW'o walls^ the hgure 
of the Kuan Vin and tliai of Hu K'ung-tsang arc almost identical. 
The painter could use the one model for botlt by changing The 
costunu*. aUribulcs, and positimt nf tlic hands; he could change tin? 
prisition of tht feet, he could doubtless introduce all sorts r.jf vuria- 
tiom in the matter of attendant figures, hv was allowed free fancy 
in the matter of accessories and properties. In fact, these two walls 
from Moon Hill Monastery are versions of each other in much the 
some w-ay that they are versions of some older, well established t;j'pe 
of com|Kvsition, some more famotis pain ting or pain tings. We may 
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guess that the Moon Goddess and Sun Cod were introduced into Uie 
composition on the Ktian Yin wall liecause the Moon Goddess was 
worshipped on ihis tnountain. The name might indicate that— 
Mo«jn Hill. There is plenty of evidence to show that the Uuddbists 
adopted these Taoistic divinities and nature deities into their pan¬ 
theon. The frescoes of Moon Hill Monaster^' might well show 
details not Icnown in the onginal prototyjjes. 

If later copies an? not ’‘ct^ples” hut "versions,’' is not otir t»est 
chance of a clue to the date likely to be found among the details, 
atcessones. and properties in these paintii^? Can we find in the 
frescoes of Moon Hill Monastery any detail, article, or trick of draw* 
ing which amid not possibly belong to the clfjsing years of T’ang 
but must belong to a later date? So far I have been unable to dis¬ 
cover in either painting, any one thing whicli can lie considered con¬ 
clusive evidence that the frescoes w'ere executetl later tlian the period 
to which I tentatively assignwl the first, namely, the very end of the 
T’ang dynasty. H'he time should properly be considered, as an art 
period, however, rather than a pfiltticaJ one, a periodof rccomtruc- 
tton r>f lemplcs after the destruction of the middle ninth contuiy 
ajid lx:fore tlie artists of the Sung era had lia^l opportmuty to develop 
the newer soft and feminine types. Thus if this belongs to the last 
ix-riotl of T’ang paintitig it may actiially have Ix'en executed at any 
time during the tenth oenturj'. in the Musei'M these frescoes Ixjar 
the lafxl, "Probably Tenth CCntur>\" an assignment which may 
seem more satisfactory than "End of T'ang,’* although but few years 
are involved. 

Most of the details, properties, and mannerisms cjf drawing may 
lie imralleled in tire 'fun Hviaiig paintings and earlier frescoes, 
though not all of them m any one examjlie. Some of the properties 
are aim(.» 5 t matdied l>y similar objects in, the Shost>in, 'I'here are 
several puzzles, however. The folded txxik in the hand of the Kuan 
Yin on the first freiwi raised, the question of the p^'isaibility of such 
an early date. It is known that the folded book came into common 
use at the licgilining of the Sung dynasty soon after printing was 
used to reproduce copies of the shtra.^. Among the Stein finds is a 
beautiful wood bl<x:k print ser\'iiig as frontispiece for a printed roll 
and bearing the date 868 a. d. ITie folded book surely followed 
closely after such work as litis and it is not impruKible that the ttnili 
ccniury saw such IhxJcs as not imcommon. That point has yet 
to l>e established, ft may l)c noted for what it is ivorth that the 
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Samaatabhadra of ihc Toftdiuj! Trit>tydi, long attributed to Wu 
TaO'tzft, holds a foltk-d fjook in his hands, and that what appears 
to be a box of folded i> depicted in an engraving on jade wliteh 
was inscriljcd with a date of the period *>07-911 a. d. and which Dr* 
I-aufer reprcxiuces from the Ku yu thi p’lp a Sving catalogue of the 
Emperor's collection o£ jade, prepared in 1176. It is possible, how*- 
ever, in regard to this jade engraving, that the lines which wc take 
to indicate separate folded books may merely represent the edges of 
trays made to hold rolls—ami anyw’sy there is too much in the 
Ku t*u phi that is open to doubt for us to place a great deal of 
reliance on any evidence from that source. Most convincing, how¬ 
ever. is the appearance of a folded bcxik in one of the Stein painiings. 
Cli. Ivt. 0019, Thousand Buddhas, PI. XVII. As the horde of docu¬ 
ments among which these paintings were found was. apparently, 
walled up in the late tenth or early eleventh ccntiirj* iJie evidence 
for the existence of folded books previous lo that time is fairly 
coiielusive, Ancthor point which raises a tiuestioii is the nuumer of 
depicting the flame froiii the radiant jewel held up by One of the 
kings. Tliis flame is usually represented a sort of aureole liehind 
the jow’d; here it is like a tassel at the end of a rope, A tt*ave pattern 
on the second platform of the Buddha’s throne seems characteristic 
of Ming but may go back much earlier. Simpler forms of il may 
lie seen on a few of the T'ang br».'nze mirrors in the Shosnin and on 
a Wei tablet in this Museum. Offerings of coral do not seem to be 
in.idc in tlie Tun Huang works, but there may lie T'ang representa- 
lions of it known. Tlie tieculiarities of drawing which ap{>car here 
and there in thi^se frescoes arc seen also tn the 1 un Huang paintings 
and may Ijc accounted for in the same way. It does not take long 
for the mannerism of a jKtwerful artist l<p liccome a stereotyped 
convetiiion in the hands of his lesser followers, great as they may be 
in many ways. 

As in the case of the Kuan Yin w*all, this nvw' fresco Iwars all 
along the lower part of it the scribbles of visiting pilgrims. Many 
of these inscriptions of one to eight eliamclers are partly or wholly 
ilhgihle. ITie bottom of the wall has lost its surface corufiletcly, 
owing, it would seem, to the accuniulatioii of dirt and ntbbLsh on the 
flofifr of the hall. Perhaps aktut four feet is gone and wdth it the 
lower characters of some of the uTitmgs which were put on, geneitiUy, 
at al»out shoulder height, .Mr. Quentin Htuing of the L’luversity 
of Pennsylvania has been able lo decipher a numlK-r of the Jess 
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defaced sCTibt)Iings, tnit as yet has ftmmi nothitlg to give a clue to 
the dale except the characters Jht 7>4 viTittcii iti a large hand on 
the (lower vatie of the Kuan Yin ftall, TsO is the name of the 
forty-nintti year of the sixty year cycle and might hat'e been written 
as rccenUy as 1^12! Tliere is a faint chance iJial among the names 
will be found that of some w-cll known personage of early date w’hose 
autograph on tlie wall (if it was actually written l»y himsrffn would 
prove that the patntirig existed as far back as his time at least. 
There an? a giXKl many names anii>ng the thirty-five or more scrib- 
btbigs. (.Ithers arc mere comments like i “ Upper wall; leather slioes: 
the foot; rice; east: day: flute/' 

A scribbling on the arm of one of ihc child devotees reads: 
“This is what is done by one who does not know the rites," A 
familiar quotation, appears, “The blowing i:if a diite alarms pf’ople 
early in the momiug," Several Euddiiist phrases such as. “Tao 
Ch’ang," the Place of the Way, or a chapel; “Ch^^ng Tao." to 
attain Mirvana; etc. One sentence seems to have tx'cn scratdied 
here by a youngster who wanted to curse other boys, and reads 
(the second character is defaced), The dtigs . , - ought to die." 

The fact remains that the decorative style of Uiese frescoes is 
different from anrthing that we yet know of authentic T’ang work 
and this is the greatest, and so far the only, argument against a 
tenth century attribution. Parts, such as the detail of tlie two 
figures in front of the throne, are in general character much like the 
Stein paintings lielonging to the pericid: but other pfuts. such 

as the deva kings, are treated in a wholly diflierent way. quite unlike 
the figures of guiirdtans in the Tun Huang works where detail never 
seems fussy or over emphasixed. Tlie design, the pcFwer and impres¬ 
siveness of these frcscoe.s ass<x;iate with T'ang paintings, but there 
is present hem also a strong tendency toward the sulwfjrdination of 
form to lino design, a quality which we liave always hitherto atitihiited 
to later periods of art in China. It seeins impossible t.<> reach any 
definite conclusion as to date until more naaterial shall lx* known for 
comparison (X- some litemrj' evidence shaH he found. 

In spite of tlie fact that so many questions yet remain to be 
settled in regard to these frescoes, it seems Ixst to publish this second 
wall from M>K)n Hill Monastery at this time in the hope that it will 
stimulate the discovery of new evidence and at least add to the 
amount of known material on tlie subject of Chinese wall paintings. 
No illustrations in black and white can do justice to these magnificent 
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works, hcrwever. and it & hoped that a mcmtJgraph with colour^ 
plates may be issued at a later date presenting clearly all details 
at present shown too small for study^ Incidentall3’'t we are glad to 
say that we have located a larfie part of the lost portion of the Kuan 
Yin wan. which, it is to W hop^, will soon be rtfunited with the others 
and may afford some further informalion. 

In closing this introductory paper, let us state again that the 
evidence still seems to us strong for a tenth century attribution, 
although by no means conclusive. These frescoes might have been 
made by ^ists who were engaged in restoring to their former 
splendour those temples which liad sulked in the nin^ ceoti^ 
persecutions* dr in providuig with frescoes those new temples which 
became established at that time. They would tie in a style not yet 
out of date at that time but for enough removed from the proto¬ 
types to show certain conventions. In regard to a later dating, ic ^ 
seems to me highly improbable that these frescoes were painted in 
the Sung period, more likely that tliey are ItXing—^if the tenth cen- 
turj’ hypothesis proves untenable. WTuilever their date these two 
great wall paintings from Ch'iiig Hua Ch^n stand today nearly 
complete, works of tremendous power and impressiveness, strong 
in spiritual quality, a glorious wntness to an art and beauty ttiat 
are eternal. 


A LARGE DRUM FROM BENIN 

By it. V. Haul 


T his IaT;Ke wooden dnira from the kingdom of Benin was acquired 
by the UxiVERsm' Mvsel-w several years ago and umstitutes 
an important addition to the group of objects of modem work- 
manshqj whick supplements mterestingly the collection of antiquities 
from Benin* * 

The drum is made of soft wood, evidently* a large section of the 
trunk of a spcciGS of palm* The carved outer surface is stained a 
dark brown. The interior is hollowed out ti> the level of the loa'er of 
the two double bands of bcised dentate ornament where a diaphragm 
is left, whidi is pierced at the centre by a large irregular hole formed 
perhaps by battering out the soft pithy heart of the wood* The two 
smaller holes in the panel which contains the principal carved figure 
are accidental and due to original defects in the woi'kL The large 
hole, if not due to the decaying of the softer porlirTn of the wood, 
may have been intentional and comiected witli tlie acoustics of the 
instnunent.' 

This vesset-liko part of the dnun stands uixin eight legs of a 
triangular form which arise from a ring fomiing the base, ITio whole 
is carved in one piece from the solid log. It is 25 inches through at 
tlie widest, 2.1 inches in diameter at the top, and 32 inches high. 

Tlie style uf the decoration and its subject and symbolLjni dosely 
resemble those of the carvings on a dnim illu-slrated by H. Ling Roth, 
In Crmt Bemn, figs. 131-154, Tlie latter is different in its general 
form, resembling a rather slender cylinder—tlie sides arc almost 
straight—^with a somewhat abnipt Ijevcl at lioth ends, the lower 
resting on a disc-Hke base. st> that the hollow body is not lifted fnom 
contact wiUi the gniund a.s in the case of the rlnmi here, which 
probably has the advantage in reaoiiaiice. The drum figured by* 
Ling Rotli is said to have come “from the m.irthwcBt comer of 
Benin terntorj\” This is, 1 think, significant, as we sliall sec later. 
It resembles in the general lines of its sliape mt of the types of 
drum w'hich appear on the old Benin bronae pta<iuca.* 


*Scc AnkmnATsn, Vir njnhmittkfn itMiiktmirunuiHie. MtfiishLtit, III, p. 4>, 

* F. %-<wi Uixnan, Attmum^r &itrit, Derltn &iid Ijapxte* 1919, p. J 9U, fiff. 51 J.«aa i4,19, e. 
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Of till? Cilrt Benin ilniins represented on tbe placiues \ on Luschan 
maJees tliree cliisses: one like those just referred to, large drums 
which wcfTe stood on Ihe ground, sotruilnues tilted, while they were 
[xiing plavcd; a. secoiui which he chnmctenaes as ** soldier drums 
in allusion U> the European iypv of small dnint carried shmg in 
frtjnt of the body by military, etc,, drximmers; and a third wliich 
is usually knowui as the pressure drum, hourglass-shaped and with 
iw'o drumheads which arc stTutched by means of thongs passing 
from one to the other: this drum is carried under the ann and the 
piicli of its note can be alttmKl by the pressure of the arm on the 
thongs connecting the drumlieads. It appeitrs that all three sorts 
of ilnims were beaten either ’with tlie hands or witli drumsticks', 
All these drums are of wliidi have cotninued in use down to 

the present time in the ne^hbouring states; the pressure drum, 
sometimes known as the Yoruba pressure, or b-:nrrglass, dreim, from 
its comnion nuxlem use in the old home of the Bim kings, appears 
in a carving on a modem Benin decorated coconut fLgnrcd by Ling 
Roth', 

Of tlie drums usetl in recent times in the state of Benin we have 
very little definite information. Dennett* says Uiat a '‘big thick- 
Ifxjking drum" known as Ekuii Alwera is l>cateu in the "father's 
house" w'hen the Oba (king) "makes father,' that is, offers sac¬ 
rifices—formerly human sacrifices—^in honour of his father and other 
ancestors, Then also the musicians carrj' two long drums and three 
of different si^es "like ours in sliape." The "big thick-looking 
drum," whidi "was evidently stationary, being lieaten in a shrine t« 
the palace (father's house) strongly suggests the drum we are chiefly 
concerned with, which is, morcot'er, carv^Kl witii an. interesting form 
of the emblems asSi>ciato!l with die monarch in Benin. From 
Talbot* we learn that the chief musical instnunents of the Bdi>, or 
people of Benin, are wwden dnuns, large and small, with skin covers, 
trumpets made of ivnrj'' or of Cfiw boms, iron bells and castanets. 
Al! these and others, as we learn from die bmnac plaques and from 
surviving examples of some classes, were in use in old Benin. I allKit 
mentions a irndhiun tliat a certain kiiid of tlr^tm, which he docs not 
describe, ami the ivory horns w-ertT introduced by king Eware (Ewale),* 

*Op.dt„pp. AnkenTiflnn.|ip; Linjj ji. 

P, A. TnJUiS. 4 iVifprncir, liin p. UX 

1 if ijif Hlihk i/iwi, p* I'JU 

* TaStKjtj iiii p. 5U. 
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a trailitionary mtmarch who may have reigned during tlic fourteenth 
century of our eni, accorrimg to the computations of Dennett and 
of Struck,' and wlio ia said tn have brought back from the eailo 
incurred by his first, attempt to seke the tlnoiic a new form of rehgiem 
w'hich he imposed, upon the kingiiom when at last he came to powCT. 
Conside ring t he dose connect kin lietw’eca the ruling houses of Benin 
and of their wcsveni neighbours, the Yomba — tioth Bini and \ oniba 
tradition derive the fi>Emer d>Tiai5ty from the lattei^ii is mteresting 
to note that in Yonibaland ivory CruiTixiets and a particular form 

of drum were peculiar to tlie king.* * , , < 

'Die large 'Irum figtirefl by Ling Ri'th, which has already been 
referred to as resembling that iUustmted here, has its diminh^ead 
fastened on in the manner typical ot the region west of tlie 
which includes Benin.* The skin is stretched over tlie top of 
drum and a long, stout peg is driven through a hole in each of a 
number of Jappetii, into which the edge of the skin is cut, into holes 
lx>nMl to receive the pegs. The fastening is reinforced by striiigmg 
a rawhide thong through small holes made in the dmmh^ skm 
ju^ at or above the level of the scalloping which provides the lapiieta. 
This thong is drawn over each peg in loops which rest taut in a 
notch on the tmder side of each. The pegs are .iriven in diagonally, 
makmg an acute angle with Uie surface above the holes^ the gr^v^ 
in the pegs thus being iiecessaiy' to prevent the upward pull of the 
taut looped thong and lappets drawing them off over the tops ^ 
the pegs. The drum is tuned by driving in the pegs, which would 
naturally Iiave a tendency to be loosened somewhat by the constant 
pull of die taut drumhead. 

The skin of the MuseLiM's drum and its attaclunents are want¬ 
ing, bul an examination of the dnim itself shows that the drumhead 
was held on by an interesting modification of the typical methtxL 
There are no holes in the sides of the drum but in the rim which was 
originally cov*ered by the skin there are a number of transverse 
groiives which do not reach the outer edge but cut the inner m a 
plane tliagonal to tliat of the top of the dnmi. The grooves are 
wider at the bottom Uian at the top and a piece of wood which was 
left in one of them when the drum vras dismanlled rc^Tials itself as 

«iJeijnrK, p. J3*; B- m /b-' 

i,V n* 13^- 

*S^ lliitiny fj ifcf ytH'ttba, v i2. 

• AnkMnuum. p. W, S« Vnr, biiJiaJi, i*. C'M. 
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the remains of a peg in tJiis unusual piTsition, still firtnly held but 
ha\'ing a certain amount of play. 

The drumhead must have been strctehL'd tightly over the top 
and was probably confined by a thong threaded through perforations 
at the level of the peripheral giwive which skirts the lower edge of the 
undecorated ridge at the top of tlw ilruin; the thong draun tight 
here while drumhead and Uiotig nure new and moist would help to 
hold the tlrumhead in position, a fiuicLvjn whldi would dcf^end 
chiefly, however, on the long jjegs driven obliquely throi^gh th(j skin 
into the grooves cut for their reception. The encircling thong, if 
Ltiere was one m this case, would have no loops for fitting over the 
pegs, for iHiing Itelow instead of above the kwol of the row of pegs 
svicli loops would lie without the function they pertom in the usual 
type of fastening, and, indeed, might even t^dto pull the thong- 
fitted edge of the dnimlioad ujjwards away from it 3 groove, and thus 
weaken ihc w-Iiole system of attadiment. 

In a small drum from Benin, also in the pos&usiaion of the Uxi- 
VEKSITY Museum, the lapjjets of Ling Rotli'a diagram Ulustruting 
tlie attachment of the firuinh<wl arc wanting. This small lirum 
has two heads and both arc held on by long pegs, driven in much 
nearer the rims of the drum than is usual, 60 that they proiw;t 
far alfcfm- the drumhead. The skin is not cut into lappets, though 
tile wlge lias a scalloi>cd apr«anmce due to the st retelling of the 
skin at itie points where Lhey>cgs pass through it. In the illustrations 
to Anktrmann's paper' the pegs lig not pass through the drumhea^is; 
the rcosion is provncled by the thong loops p.issitig down the sides of 
the rinim to the pegs, which are placed at a considerable distance 
from the rim. 

The all-wood rigna] rlruni, which might more properly lie called 
a gong, since its n^sijnancv prfjcceda from tlie striking lif the hollowed 
log itaelf, is, acctjrding to Talbot,* chamcterisLic in this region rather 
of I he peoples to the east of the NigtT tiian of an.*se to the w-est. 
No sucli drums aiipcar on the Btmin broitze pkc|UKs, ruir arc they, so 
far as 1 know, used by the Biiii i>f tlie present day. But the Alafiix, 
or Sovereign, of Oyo in Ynrubaland, the chief and most .sacrurl of 
Yomba potentate, possesses .me of these, the dnmi knowui as 
Ogidigb) or Ogiriitigbo. "a long all-wootl drum, similar to that used 
for message s among the eastern peoples."* Dermet t says that *' the 

' 1^. IJa-141, 
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(Irum language <!oes nol apjiear to exist much tiijrtli of Old Calabar, 
and the Biiii will tell me nothing about; it/'* * By “north" hem 
Dennett pmsumaijly tnciml further along the Gtunea Coast terri¬ 
tories in the dircctioii of Benin, Wliethcr or no dram language was 
used ill Benin, it was tnowm in Yonilia* and readied a high devdop- 
inent still further west in Ashanti, iloreover, it was not the all-wood 
drum that was, at any rate excliwively, used for conveying messages 



Utt the ilftUlL TfriiJ tif Ltie 

C^InVttn-Kiitg shown iijtTiTifai<3ciHljr. 


in Yombaland. Von Luschan apiicars to imply that it was this 
“slit- or talking -drum," like thuse of the Congo and the Camenxms, 
which was the instrument peculiar to this use.* The Aslianti''' talking- 
drums" alsc« arc true drums. 

We have seen that a large “ thick-looking <iriim" was beaten in 
the pidace at Benin in connection with rites commemorating the 

• ill {hr J/on’t ifinJ, p. 191. 

• jtilaikiii, pl Ss: 

*P. 191. 
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roj'Hl ancestors. Similarly a drum intimately ccjimected with the 
king, the K.OSO drum, was used, togcilier with a kind eif bugle and 
an ivoty tnuniiet, to aimoimce the funeral of a king of Oyo (the 
Yoniba Aladn), This drum was peculiar to the king, and ^^■as 
beaten daily during his lifetime to awaken fiim at 4 A. According 
to Tall)Ot ihe Koso is a stci of pressure drum wnth "only a single 
covering/* He makes of it a class of drums including a special one 
bt^longing to the AJaGn ot Oyo, w’Hch is cmly Iwaten after midnight, 
is much feared as it is ml)t>cd over with powerful ‘medidtics/ and 
is avoided by all/'* 

Among tlie palace drums at Oyo, Johnson, besides the l>gidigbo 
and the Koso, niendons also the Gbcdu/ In some respects this 
Yi>ruba drimi, used also by other Yoniba kmgs and V\v chiefs of 
high rank, may liave been more analogous to our large Bini drum 
than the others inentioned. The Gbedu dnmi is thus described by 
Elbs: 'dn important temples and also in the houses of kings and 
chiefs of high rank, a tjdl drum called ^btdn is kept. It is usually 
oovcR'd with carvings representing ammals, liirtls, and the phallus. 
This drum is only beaten at religious f^tes and public cerfimouies, 
and a portion of the hliMxl of the victims imniolalerl is alwrays sprirtkled 
uptm the syml>ol5c carvings, upon which p:ilm wine, tlie yolks of 
eggs, and tite ftutliers of samficed chickens are also sii-iearctl. In 
this case the offering is to the protecting spirit of the drum, which is 
that of a slave whi:i has been sacrificed on it. . . , (7n the Gold 
Coast such guardians are provided for the stnols of kings and chiefs, 
as well os for the temple and state drums.”* Acconling to Talbot,‘ 
the Gbedu is “a tali drum standing upright, coveretl at nne end 
with a akin, usually human, and often omatneiited with om’ings of 
animals, birds, etc. It is generally reserve<l for important chiefs and 
for the Oglxmi dub [an important political secret society, of which, 
at Ch^o, the Alafin is the head|, is said tf» be inJrabited by a powt rful 
spirit, and sacrilice.s of slaves were offered before it.” It seciiis likely 
that the sacrifice (if a slave or slaves was not intended in fact U> 
provide a tutelan* spirit for the dram but to fumish ghostly attcmlanis 
for the spirit inhabiting it. In die case of llie sttxiU referred to by 
Ellis, and co nnectei l>y liim in rtilntion to tlib custom with the temple 

■ frfi. l/l, 
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and state drums, they containe;! rjr embodied the spirit of the owner 
or of an ancestor—the famous Ashanti "gold stool ” was the repository 
of the “soul ” of the whole ijeopte—and the figure carved on the drum 
with which we are here concerned aiinost certainly implies that the 
instrument was of the nature of a shrine for the spirit of the royal 
ancestor. The religious conoeptions of all these Gold and Slave 
Coast peoples are similar, and the figiires carved on the Benin tusks, 



on the Qlhvf lidp cif this imin thalt 

vrbtdi TOiit»nH (lir imW ann-ttt^wFflrix 


wliicb figttres the drum car\’ings reproduce in a simplified form, 
indicated that the tusks contained or emViodiod such an ancestral 
spirit. 

The style t)f the carvings on die drum differs radically from 
the classical style of tlie bronzes or. that, not essentially different 
from Uiese, of most of the ivory or woixl carvitip which are known 
from Benin. Even quite modem carvings, such as certaiji orna¬ 
mented coconut shells used as drinking cups, do not depart so 
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widely* though minor tliffcrenocs appear, fiT>m the okl tnulition of a 
simplified realism, In the case of the drum conventionalizaiion 
has been carried to the point where it becomes frankly diiigrammatic, 
and the principal figure and its accompaniments, while no doubt 
retaining JJictr sj^lxilic character, have I teen treated as a mere 
piece of decoration, mtercsting certainly in the halance<i dispttsiLioii 
of elements, and considered from tliis point of view certainly cfTcctive. 
Short (31 the entire omission of details essential to the symlKilism, ii 
would lx* impot^ible U> carry siinplification much further; wliile tlie 
manner in which this is accomplished forms a marked contrast to the 
great txxly of Bcniti toreutic art in its devotion to stmngly angular 
forms. t:ut%'es being so squeesietl or else joinecl tci straight lines as, 
in general, to gh'C tire impression rather 'rf angles t.han frf curves, an 
impression which is strengthened by the free empkiyment of sharply 
cut bigwig and straight-line otTLaineiit as filling. 

Tile (Hokun-kiiig' is represented, practically* [.hrough three sig-* 
niiicant elements of his form, regarded as semi-human: a great tri¬ 
angle emliracing his heat] and hcaddriiss, the zigz^ ornament which 
fills the space lietwiHm the lines hinning its double outline: l»eing inter¬ 
rupted in the middle of i:he l>ase to make room for the double line 
of teeth, which, apart frf.ini a slight lifting .■iiid Itaitlly ix-rceptible 
counter curve givim to the upper elemcjit of the doubled outline, Ls 
all that stands for a mouth; the deeply mdented line (jf huiids. arms, 
and shoulders: and the strong downw'arddiorujontal-verlical Uirust 
of the catfish legs, the hfidifes of the cjilfishcs being cn^saie/t. rather 
than grasped — tltough no doubt grasping is intcnde<i — just below 
their hcatls t>y the lian':is iif the Olokun-catfish-king, dlie neck is 
represented by a narrow vertical rhige joining the middle i>f the 
base of the triangle to tlic middle of the line of the shoulders; a 
similarly tenuous figure of two raised tines enclosing a aigstag stands 
for the Ixdy, The general plan of the design overrules the phj'sicaJ 
necessity for Ihe support of the body by the legs; their bjps are lAit- 
side the line of continuity demanded by the trunk. Tltc rhoml>oid 
coiitatned by a double line draviTi acnxss the bjp of the legs and the 
line of the sliouldem and uitper amis, ami bisected by the body, 
fomu! ,a frame fur the latter and for the two convenlional supporters 
of the king's anns wlio an; represented each simply by a head >s"ith 
conical headdress surmounting a short rod. It is [x>ssible* iKiwcvcr, 
that the lines forming Uic Iwise of the rhomboid are intended to 


* ^ Miv^kl-ie J(KiitN^Ls number, 192 ^, 
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mark Ihc Iicm of a wi-1e shift ur similar garment, anti that the central 
panel with its zigzag is metely a decoration of this. For this to 1 m; 
the case would imply only a slightly mf>re marked diRregairl of logic 
in tlic indifference to natural spatial conditions involved in the 
placing of Uie twti arm supij^irters: in mytiiology or mythological 
decoiatiou why should not three objects occupy the same space at 
the same time? The artist sras only conoemed to indicate the ptts* 
enoe of these two personages, well-known from other and more 
realistic representations, 

The nearest approach elsewhere to this angular style of adapting 
the human form to decorative purposes is bo Ije seen in certain ivory 
armlets which have sur\nvcd among the older carvings. One of 
these is figured iu tlie .Museum Jovk^a;. for June, 1922, figs. 

There is in tliis armlet a greater attempt at realism ccimbined with 
much cruder workmanship, but the angularity of style is markc^Uy 
in evidence, being shown even in such a detail as the plume of the 
triangular headdress worn by a iJtmwmage accompanied by arm 
supportCTs. The naiural curve of the plume is coTU'erted into a 
right angle, and theiv is only one on a side instead of the two of 
the drum figure- The similarity of the tWf' hoiiddresses extends to 
the STfieflaps w-hich depend heUnv the ears. i\n ivory armlet, pre^ 
sumablv 'if considerable age, whicfi was excavated about twenty 
years ago in Yorubrtlaiid* resembles closely in the sh le of the figures 
in the dceomtiou the ivory armlets Benin of this t>'pe, csptxiially 
one published in Von buschati's AftrHutntrr vort fig. 615. b. 

Others of this dass are illustrated by \'on Luschaii Ix^tween pages 
402 and 40,5, Figs. 62.t and 62.5, a, have t he triangular headdress with 
two plumes, one bent at an angle, the other short and straight, 
parallel to the proximal limb of the former. The sfime thing is to 
l>c seen on, an armlet in Piit-Rlvers's A mlqiuf ITbrAjE nf A rt Jrom 
BcTjjn, pi, .57, fig. iSd, where the rdokun-kiiig is grasping his catfish 
legs which have a double oiLr\^e, the he.'itls of the catfish resting on 
the gruuiid, In Von Luschan’s fig. 614, the same figurr, but with a 
different form of haadLtress, is also grasping his catfish legs. Ln 
Ling Roth's drum f^ure thecatfishes arc headless, and the taiLs appear 
in the place usually ijccupied by ihe heads in this m\thic figure: his 
characterizatinn of them as hciulless serpents is em:inctJU.H, the tails 
Ijeing obviously fislies" tails. No doubt Ling Roth was misled by 
the zigzag ornament i but this appears along the Inick of the catfish 

»r.. Fnjbetiiiw. ftu uniuiaHau Afnia, pi. 179. 
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in Lhig Roth's Jig, 209, \'m I^iischan's fig, 614, and elsewhere. 
The form of the catfish's tail may t»e ol^served in Ling Roth’s 
268 and Von Luschan’s figs. 623 and 623. a. Various coTiventbnal* 
ized forms of the catfish's head, fixun which the highly simplified 
form of our drum figure is ultitnatdy derived, are to be seen in Ling 
Roth's figs. 8S. 187, 221, 224-226; cf. Von Luschan, fig. 693. 



Fsuiciiiif litnn] to whk;!i iJirOkiikiiii^KinR 

hSfl Ukpfh)fli?TK Tlitr noU-Hn m Uw nm for ihn 
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TIu' annlets referreii t^i arc m a %tyh obviously foreign to Benin, 
Fmbcnius’s finding of one of them in Yorul>aland locates the source 
of tlieir importation. I/ing Roth’s drum, we have seen, came fnmi the 
northwestern bcmndarj^ of Benin territory. The striking similarity 
in its style of carving with Uie Mlsel’m's dntm, the tack of known 
parallels fnjm Benin projrer, and the similarity of the general st>de of 
the carvings on tlie armlcbi. point to a provincial style of wood¬ 
carving practiced in the northwestern province of Ihe kingdom of 
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Benin and siroi^ly inftuenced by the near neighbourhood of a 
Vnniban sch<xjL The finding of ime t>f these armlets at Lokoja,' at 
the confinenoe of the Benue and the Niger, may indicate one mute by 
which the Ynruba amilots readied Btmin City. 

The provincial divisions nf the kingdom were ruled by viceroys 
n'hti were mem here of Uic royal family, and the symbolism of the 
mythic figure on the tiusks, the hromes, and the drums would no 
doubt lie part of the ctct^reivs’ tradilinnai mlieriUnce as vrdi as of 
the king^s. The drum is pmliabl}^ a state drum of the nature of 
that which we have seen was beaten in the ’’father’s house" at Benin 
when the king “made father," or of the ghedu nf the Yomba; an 
appanage i)f a provincial ruler w’ho set the mystical "arms*' of the 
king upon the drum either liecattse tliis was within his right as a 
d(?s«;ndanl of the Olokun*king or Ijocausr he represented in his 
province the living representative of the t^lokun-king in the capital. 

The two figures of the ann-supporters of Olnkun appear again» 
alone and linked by a sort of yoke-shaped ridge proceeding from 
tlie tops of their Iteaddresscs, in a panel beside that in which they are 
shown in the position indicating the performance of their ordinary 
function. There cannot Ijc much doulit. at any rate, about the 
iduntity of the former liguros with the latter. The summary manner 
of the representation of lx>th pairs, in wiiich t!ie liody and limlis are 
reduced to a simple line t>r rod. and the repetition of the zigzag line 
which separates them in the first ease and is TeiK'^ated. in tlie secbn*i, 
b pairs finmmg the simple lines representing their Ixidies. as if to 
emphasbe this itlcntity—Ixdh thewf devices seem lo indicate plainly 
ent^ugh tliat they are the same pcrstinages. Where their headdresses 
differ, below the " yoke/' it is by the suKstitution rrf this same zigzag 
for the tiers of hatched decoration whidi proliably represents bead- 
work, t he h)rm of pen?»>nal adomineiit appropriated to persons of 
rank in Benb; and the reapj«?arance of this waiy line from tine 
back of tile catfish in the headdress of the ( llokun-kmg in tlie same 
position seems to signalize and stress the intimate connection of tliis 
second tiatr with him and with the first pair, as the first are connected 
W'ith him both by their position with regard to his anus and alfui by 
asstH^iation with Uie zigzag which plays so promment a part in the 
artificial and, evidently aJwj. symbolic construction of hk ])«jrson 
and habiliments, ft symlxilizes, 1 supp<>se, primaTily the intimate 
linking or rather fusing, as by consubstantiation, of the essence of 
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ihe sacred catfisli witli the l>eing of the sacred king — wiUr rather 
characteristic naii^cte of overemphasis, since, one woulei say, this 
relation was alreiuly siifhcienlly marked by providing the royal 
personage with, catfish legs. 

In the Mpsepm Joifr^al for Deceruher. 1926. in a brief dis- 
cnssioii of the character of this composite rm'tliical being and his 
ann’Snp[H>rters, reference wasr made tt> a stateinc'nt l>y the king cif 
Benin who w-as dept^sed. by England in 1897. w^hich identified this 
figure and liis arm-supporters with < >U>kun and Uwi other important 
Bini ditdnities. The recent work by P. A, TaJboi to which reference 
has t»€:en made more than once in tlic present artido providtiis some 
further informatioii about tlieae gods of Benin> The Olokun of 
Benin is the gotl of Benin River and <jf the sea. He sends the fer¬ 
tilizing rain and is the giver of wealth and tlie owner of all property. 
In this last attribute ci the gi»d there is new evidence for the identifica- 
tHjn of the king with him: at least in theory. Innd still is and other 
projjerty formerly wiis held frffm the king,’ ** In tlie supreme council 
of the universe the President ts the mighty but disiaiji Ogbora, while 
Osa is in charge of our solar system, but flrjes xniJSt. of the w^ork tlmmgh 
the other members, Ogiwu. Olokiiii. anrl Obiemi, Osa is (.leemed to 
live in the cast, Olokun in the west, and Ogiwm and tJbicmi in the 
north." His location in i-hc west is in accordance with his probable 
origin among the Vorutja. 

(!>sa. according lo Thomas, is Ihe chief god of Benin, Acctjnluig 
to Tailvjt hr is the s/jii of OglH-ra or (Igbowa, v,* *ho, formerly the 
supreme gotl, has lieen. superseded by kb son, fJsa helped his father 
in creating heaven ,'ind ejutli : later (Iglvira was relegated to rule in a 
secondarj' heaven, ov place of departed spirits, w'hile lives in 
Etmimi ami rules tJiere and on earth. The name Elimi given to 
Osa's heaven by Thomas b said by TallH*t to be a YoniTia word. 

Obieini aiipears in Talbot s brwk as the wife* of tJgiwu. g<jd of 
lightning and of death, the eon of ( ieju She is a la^nc-ficent gixidess 
and is knowm as "Our MoUior." From her were bom miraculously 
the first man and woman, parents of llu* hitman race. Osa "tirdaine 
birth" but the w<jm(in pray to Dbiemi for assistance in obtaining 
children and in delivery. 

If. then, w'c are to at^cept the stattnnciit of the <lcpi:>sc«i king of 
Benin, whos e U’siimony on ihb point might well see^i to 1^* authorita- 

*a,ppL jiF-37. 

* Talbot, UJ, p, ^5^ Srt K, p, p* 
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tive, and those of Mr- TaTbot, whose official position and special 
duties in connection with the last census of Soutliem Nigeria are 
of a niiture to demand respect for the results of Itis investigations, tt 
appears that the m^nluctii toeing of the carved tusks and of our drum, 
together with his supporters, is a rejiresentation of the three chief 
actively l^eneficent deities of tlie kingdom of Benin, Olokun, Osa, 
and Obiemi. The aLi.nbvitron to Olokuh «3f the control of the i^mp- 
erty of the subjects of the king and the attribution to tlic king of 
the same control strengthens the pn>babilit>'. for which other evidence 
was adduced in the issue of the Musei'M Journal referred to above, 
that the king of Benin vras regarded as in some sense an cmbcidiment 
or rtnneamation of the water god, Olokun. 
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THE 1927 EXGWATIONS AT BEJS.AN 
FINAL RETORT 
Bv Auuc Ro^ve 

I N my last report I <lescril3ed tl'sc sight main levels oa tiue tell in 
wliicli excavations were nmde at the coittmi;n cement of what 
has been a most sncccssfnl season. During Llie rwil of the 
season, now closed, wc have workwi t>nly in the follo'wing levels: 
(1) 'Fliothmes fll—the level formerly termed “Lower f’n'-Amen- 
ophts III" is now seen to bekwg to thb king? (3) Tre-Amenoijhis 
III; (,^) Amenophis III; (4) SetJ I; (5) Rameses II; roid (ol By^n- 
tine* The new finds proved most important, pn>vidmg in tlie form 
of a nuniljttr of new types of antiquitlijs, together with interesting 
details concerning the temples of Tliothmes IH and a stela with 
the figure of a prG\ncmsly unkntmm Caiiaatiiie deity, evidence lliat 
Beth-Shan was one of the most important dtics in Palestine as far 
back as three thousand four Ituiidreil years ago. 

1. Tuothmes Til Lkvki,: 1501-1447 n.c. 

On the floor of this level, which is nearly fifty feet below the 
original top of the mound, we finmd two scarabs of Tliotlimes III, 
one of faience, already referred to in the I>et>ember Jourka!.. show* 
ing the figure of a bid! with the royal cartouche above it, and the 
other of ivory, also with the cartouche of the king. These scarabs, 
together with certain other cvjdtmoe, Ijclp to fix the date of the tcvd. 
Practically the whole t>f the excavated i>artion of the Tbothmes 
in level is covered by the northern and southern Canminitc temples. 
So far as can be judged at present we liave now cleared all the soutiiem 
tempk- (the larger of the two buildings), with the exception of a strip 
along its western side, wluch will Ijc removed in the coming season. 

The Souilmn Temple 

The waUs of the soulliem tempb are made almost entirely of 
unhewn stones, covered as a rule with a single course of bricks. 
Upon the main walls tow brick pedestals of various sliap<,« form aui 
entirely new feature in ancient architecture. It may Ix' that the 
temple was screened in witli wood and that tlic pedestals were used 



rwiw nf fviiiibfYm TtTimlrt itif Thnrthnw^ ill, ^nrikfait toiiUiw^^. 1i Inner l^nctiinr^' wkk Lwn 
3 Altar of Sflcrifloe I^x ni, X CoiniUtf Wmliiif tft Macirliiili <tr %ta:-rni ti\hmn, 4. CmiriyaH with fioln «odret 
for fJresi^b^ emrea^ nod ijiblea iif hrJnk^ S. Room oEartb of Itititr Sam^UiAiy Ebawjrti: poll* i^kci in waH. 
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as supports for thu posts, etc,, holding Ihe boards. Such screening 
witfi wood is an interesting possibility, being entirely unknown 
elsewhere in Palest inc. 

'rhe new' finds made in the following areas of the southern 
temple are; 

r/ie Iri nfr S(i net nary. Near the rdlars in the sanctuary were various 
objects Including tw'o well made gold pins of Cypriote type: a steatite 
moulil for anicles of jewclrj' in the form of rows of concentric circles, 
etc.; two open single ^spouted Canaanite lamps of txdieiy; and. 
pan of tile head of a cyltndncaT cult object temiinatiTig in the head 
fif a pig, A most valuable (tbjcct. entirdy new to Pfdcstinian archa^' 
ology. was lying near the east side of the altar. This wtis a panelled 
Cretan altar stand of l^asall having a cross w'ith knobbed ends in 
high relief on its lop; in Crete this “star" sign was a general indi¬ 
cation of divinity, 

Tfie 5ow//icr» LV>rridijr. It is now <iuilc cleiir that as the laity were 
not allowed to enter the sanctuary, whidi was reserved for the priests, 
Ulis southern corrutor of the temple was provided for their spt^dal 
use so that they could have acsccss to and pour their liliatioiis u|kiu 
the nuisscbiihi or sacred column, a cone-shapiHl stone object resting 
on a base of nnl^ewn stones, tire whole 2.H high. It w*\s emblem¬ 
atic of the deity, and was found in a little rcKm to the north of the 
cast end of the corridor, About bt’t 9 inches t<> the southwest cif 
the tw(sarAu/r is a basalt libation bowl sunk in the floor. A channel 
doubtless once led from the tntizsdnih li> thu l)Owl. in order to cons'ty* 
to the latter the lib.af.iotis, probably of blotKi. made ujxui the sacred 
.stone. The floor arnund the mussebiih and 1 Kiwi is of brick, I'licre 
are three small stone liases near the ttiazzi^fnih. one Ijeing at tlie north, 
one at the west, and one at the east. These Ija-ws w'ffe tloubtless 
staiids for sacred objects. A fourth base, which is built against the 
west wall of the room uvmtaintng the miiEZfbuh, was perhaps the 
pedestal upon w'hicii tJje stela showing the figure of Mckai. the god 
of the temple, was phiccd. 'Hic stela, which was foittitl in tlie upper 
fl6i>ri.s a liltk- to the w-esi oi this pottit, will be fully dfscrilieti lielow'. 
Max' it may Iw mcnticjned lhat whereas the ttuiss^'lnih, ttv accordance 
with Canaanite usage, sufficed for the local peoples as the emblem 
of their deity, a stela show'hjg the deity in a human or animal embodi¬ 
ment was rieccs^ry to the Eg>'ptinns W'lio could hardly visualize a 
god otherwise, As a maHer of fact the whole of tlie T'hothmes HI 
souLlicni temple really forms a coaibmaiion of an old Cannanilc 
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“high place/' wbidi was usually a cnidjely walled sanctuary open 
CO the sky, enclosing sacrcfl columns and a temple with altars, etc. 
Perhaps the “high place" section of the Thothmes temple, he., 
the part containing Uie nia^lmh and the libation bowl, formed 
the original sanctuary in the level, tlie rooms with the altars, etc., 
having been added at a later date* It may well be that the wkis- 
zt^^lnth was brought up from a “higli place" in an earlier level on 
Uie lell- 

An interesting object discovered in, the corridor was the snout 
portion of a pottery hippo^totomus. perhaps irom a cylindrical cult 
object. A complete figurine of a hippopotamus was found in Uie 
Seti I le’V'tl in 1925. The hippopotamus was of course associated 
with the grxi Set, 

Room North of htner Sanrlitary. On the iiortlicm and southern 
walls of this rcw im are several l.>rick ;ietlestals; and on thi* w'estem 
wall, in whidi there is a door leading intti the corridor connecting 
the anteroom of the ctiurtyard of the southern temple with llie 
northern temple, Uiere ane other pcilesiaTs. On the eastern w'all also 
were found ijedestaliS, togethiu- w'ith a socket for a pole. Traces of 
the fwlc itself w'cre found near tic socket, but what the pole was 
used for we do not know. (Du the thior near the northeaslem 
otiUuif comer of tlie room we discovered a fine head of a basalt 
statuette of a ijcrsonage, perhaps a deity, with a wig. This is 
Egyptian in origin. 

Steta of Mtfkiil, tfio god of Beth Shan 

I'l’io stela found near the maszebak in tlu* southern temple of 
Thothmes HI is nearly a foot in height and about S inches in width: 
and although it is thus rather small in size, yet the information it 
contains is of great value, as it gives us the victual name and epithet 
of tlu‘ gtKl wht» was prtiltably worshipijcd in the temple itself, Umi is 
to say. "Mekal (or Mekar), the god of Beth-Shan," Fn^m the 
inscriptions we leam that the monument was made for a buiUler 
named jVmcn-em-Apt by his son Pa-Ra-em-Heb, the former of the 
tw'ci names meaning, literally, “'n^e^gOfl*.Amen-m*ICamak’* and the 
latte r, “ ^Fbe-god - Ra- i n-J'estival." 

Upper Register of Stela. C'ln the upper register of tlie stela is repre¬ 
sented Mekal or Mekar seated on a throne holding the n«is-sceptre 
of "happiness" in his left hand and tlie eviSr/j-symliol of "life" in 
his riglit. He wears a conical helmet w'ith two horns attached to 
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the front. The hdmet is Babylonian in appearance, anti is also 
mudi like Uie helmet with lwo homs wijni by the god Set or Sutekh 
(who holds the unkh and the bwjf) figiired on a stela from Sinat.* 
Affixed to the back of Mekal’s helmet are two streamers, one at 
the top. and the other at the base. Tliese streamers, which like- 
wi^ must have originated hi Babylonia, arc also a feature of. the 
headdress of various other Canaanite deities portrayed on Egyptian 



Vtclatt (tltw ri UiaJt mth fiftiiiiW 

|J> U>p U * ww irith k!w:iJit»c?d tmjhJcitnAlii! of 
Pp>m tli* IniiPf S«nf:tiiary of Utt SocEllioti 
TtinitHc fit Ttioihmt* 111. 


monuments, Mekal is bearded and wears an onianicnted collar. 
Above him, in three lines of text, are writt<;n the words alreatly 
quoted, “ Mekal. the god of Beih-Shaii.' ’ fiver the toi> of the sceptre 
is an emblem as yet unidentified Between the sceptre and the 
face of the deity is depicted some object, now partly broken away. 

* Pttne, rm Sihuh^ ji. <5*. 
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In front of the gocl is a lotus which rested on an altar stand, 
now missing, but doubtless of the same type as that sliown in the 
lower register. 1o the right are the figures of two persons, each 
presenting a lotus to the deity, the larger one being Amen-em-'-Apt 
and the smaller his son, Pa-Ra-em’Heb. The five lines of inscrip¬ 
tion abfive read: ** Made for the builder Anien-em-Apt, true of 
word, by his son, Pa-Ra-eiit-Iieb.” 



{I«iacl of ftKttnrttt) foiirKl iTMrtsIdt Stmihon T«iiiiilr nf Tbnihmra III. 


/-PTirf Itf .Wrt. This originally mritaimd four lines of vertical 

text, the last <rf which is now broken away but can quite casilv be 
restored. Tlie text, which is corrupt in places, probably reads about 
as follows: «A boon which Uie king gives to .Mckal. the great god, 
that he may give to thee life, prosperity, heallli, frt-sli provisions (?}, 
favour, and love, in order that thou mayest proceed in peace to the 
place diou readiest as a reverwi one. For the kn ('double*) of the 
one favoured of his god, llie buildtT AmcnMmi-Apt, tnie jof word. 
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His son Pa-Ra-'etn*Heb]." Tiie sentence in brackets contains the 
words 1 liave Tcstored in line four of the niscriptw>n. 

To the right of the biertiglj'phs arc a (tower and ah altar stand 
and also the low'cr part of the garment of the figure of Aiiieii-eni''Apt. 
Behind the builder is the upper portion of a small figure of a man 
who is doubtless his son. 

As yet wc know nothing definite from other sources about 
Mckal. In late Phoenician inscriptions found in Cyprus, there 
arc referehccts to a god called Mekel or Reshejnnickel, tlte latter 



Ciilt ob^c^ w\xh heftd of bull 
Aimmnptiis Hi tmL. 

being translated into Grtsik as “Apollo Amyclojus*' wlv> b usually 
identified with the Apt^lUi of Amydae in Lacodartnon. It b very 
doubtful whether tlus Mekel is a later form of the older deity Mckal 
worshippeil at Bdsan. The god on the Beisan stela is dressed in 
the same way as a representation of Reslieph on a stela in the Bca-lin 
Museum,^ wh<i wears a ccmica! crown with a streamer and two horns, 
and holds the sttti-sceptrc in his left hajid and the of “life” 

in his right. But this pxl is identified with Sutekh, or Set, whom 
wc have seen characterbed by tile same attributes; and Mekal of 


*|i>lu Mulkr, p, 
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the Beisan stela may be a form of Reshepb-Siitetch, Now rtsheph 
means fiery shafts/' ''bumani: heat," "pestilence/' etc,; anti 
mekal is possibly connected with the verb abnl, moaning '*to devour/'* 
These attribute of Resheph, th<ui, wouUl be pmcucalJy the same 
as those of Mokal, if Vie is to lie regarded as "the Fience IJevotner/' 
whose name perh^aps refers to the great heat and. general imh^tht- 
ness of Boisarv in summer. Or it may be that the word iwkal is an 
inteniiotial transposition of the word nielitk or vtulek. i«o.t Molech, 
the ‘‘king,*'* the god of devouring fire and pestitenoe. 



Iilajtfit wiib hiAd of tlitillflttf ^ 

Ainonotihif I ft 

It is interesting to note that in the soiitlicrn temple of Ramcscs 
11 at Beisan (the "temple of Dagon" of I Cbrotiides x, 10) we 
found, in 1923, a cylinder seal bearing the figure of a g<3d dressed 
like Resheph. He wears a conical crown with two sireamcrs and the 
head of a gaxcUc attached to it, and holds a setmiUtr in his left hand 
and the sign of life in his right. That this god is the local ddty 
Mekal in the fotm of Resheph there would now seem to be hardly 
any doubt. 
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The Iforthrm Temple 

The builfling tvhJch wc have called the nqrtJiem temple of 
Thothmes IIJ is siloiited just to the north of the great dirnithem 
temple, from whicli it is hy a c'irridor. It is not yet fully 

cleared. There are four pedestals on its eastern wall and a dividing 
well running s.crtys& it from south to north. A flight t.if five steps 
leads up from a lower level to the north end of the temple; the 
pUTfXJse of the lower level cannot yet l'>e ascertained. While the 



CnU.ohicti in (nfm rJ SrrpBnt GotUJ« wtih 
anfi 4 ini* trt'lfiw M tfi# rtdlk. 

Aim^ci^lib LLl li^^L 

5fjutJieni tiynplt? was detlicatL'icl tcj a god the iiortberQ wqs dedicaie^l 

t«t a jjoddess—ctHdently the sertx'nt deity. Nothing of intereiit 
has so far liccit found in the Taiter temple itself, but from certain 
rooms to the east uf it came three faience cyliniler seals showing 
Bgures of stags, men, sacred trees, etc.: a faience scarab Iwarmg 
the figure of a seated person holding a lotus: a small model of a 
human hand in bronze, cmbLcmaiio of tlic god Bes; small pottery 
models {votive offerings) fif jugs, dishes and liowla* a mcdol of a 
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bull’s-head attacluncnt fn>ni a kcruoi ftr hollow ring of [Jotterj*; and 
a whevl From tlie pottery model of a cliariot* 

For w;mt of space only the foUow'ing brief account can be given 
of the important finds in the five other levels on which the recent 
w^irk has been done. 



CyltniWcal f«h objtfrt, linrms tnwe te* issw'i tCfp, with 
Ulintlfirl lM»hl rtf ipKlilws Ailiti»«h in «13ef. 
AniiHiinihia ill kfvd 


2, Pre-j;\mesopieis in LKMiU: r. 1446-1412 u.c. 

Tlic walls of this level, that Iwtwecn the strata of Thothmes TIT 
and Araenophis TTI. are very low, lia\fing Ix^cn almost completely 
destroyed by later Vtuilders. Brick pedestals, similar to those iu the 
Thotkines temple?;, wvre found on one of tlie walls, this t^oing the latest 
example y«t tibservcd of their use. In the southcTn psirt of the level 
was H kitchen matlt* of stones with a basalt water bowl in one end 
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of it. Nothing ^vas diiseovensd in the kitthen, but tn a smaU stone- 
Imed neceptacie a titile to tlie south it lay seT-neral mmt models 
of cake offerings, some cylindrical and some like a thick disk with 
a hole in the centre. These were of course voth^e offerings to the 
deity—"cakes of the queen of heaven (Ashtoreth)." Not far from 
the receptacle ’a'as the head of an ivory figurine, perhaps repre^nting 



Cult to r| jar fiinoncmlrcl with tlir \%xaiA 

tj£ tbc dwui-gtMi Ittr. oqr Ptuh-Sekir. 

lir If^tL 

the goddess Ashtoreth- Five senwnt cult <ibject 5 , two of Uiem 
1>eing scf})ents erect (like unci) on small bases, one a serpent having 
liiunaii breasts w'ilh a milk bowl lielow tliem, one a serpent wnth 
human breasts and anothiT sciqjeiit round its neck, and one the 
head of a serpent from a cylindrical (?) stand, were all connected with 
the qpluolatmus practices carried out in Pre-Amenophis III times. 
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In view of the fact that the excavations have shown tliat Bctsiin 
was the centre of a great senJent cult in Palestine, one wonders 
whether its ancient name, "Beth-Shan/* or '‘House of Shan," 
rtflecis a far distant connection 'with the old ,VIesoiwtiniiiati serpent 
deity Shahan, Shakhan, w Bakhan, A deity with the name " Sha-an" 
actuallv appears in an ancienl Babylonian letter.* The UN'iVEttsiTV 
MrsKLAf possesses a cyimder seal (cix. I9h0 u.c) showing in mate 
hirm tlie figure of this deity w'fio is called " Shakhan, son of Shamash 
the sLui-gofl)." Bchimi him is the eaduceus or staff w*itTi two 
serpents coiled around it," Tlie deity appears elsewhere both in 
male and female Hrmi. Prom tlie various [Igmines of serpents 
with women's breasts found at Beisan it scerps fairly certain tliat 
the serpent deity of the town was ,a fenuile one. 

Other sacred things fn>m the Pre-Amenophis HI level comprise 
the snout fr<ir[i a pig cult object; a pottery mould for making figurines 
of the goddess Ashtoneth: a model offering pot of mud; a pottery 
mwlel of a fish; and Uie upper part of a Ufesizwl head of a deity in 
pottery. This deity has tiie hair on the head Ivrushed back and 
ven* tjrominent eyebrow ridged;, thii': showing Mesopotamian 
inJlucncc- In the top of the head are four holes, in which, perhaps, 
actual plumes were inserted after the manner <}f Lhe hearldress of 
Astitomth portrayed in relief on a ijottery cylinder found in the 
Amenophis III level (sec ijekiwJ, A most intcre.sting discovery 
consisted of th.rr-e two-handled jX)ttery cylindrical drain pipes, 'I’wo 
of them were actually found rw Siiu l>encatli the floor of a strecti 
they were both in a vertical ijosition, the smaller end of the upper 
one t>eing inserted in the larger end of the lower one. The mouth 
of the former drain pipe was originally on a level with the street 
/lixjr, while the base <jf the latter rested up m a few undressed stones, 
These drain pipes are similar to the drain pipes with handies, of 
Middle Minoan ! age i210tV!9fX) a.cj, found in Crete. 

3 . Amehoiuhs III LEVEt,; 1411-1575 B.c. 

The rttoms of this level were generiilly in fair ctmdilign and had 
many of their brick walls sUmriing to a good height, which was not 
far short of what tlicy were when erected, of the walls were 

built upon small foundations of stone; wliile reeds were placed 

^ Vifb^imt, Rrnit4 ff. fiuotin^ Pift Dltoraie^i reftraw v^ C^a^iJgrm 

Ttxii ... * in vL 4\ 1.4 
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between some of the rows of bricks, the object l,>eing. no doubt, to 
strengthen the courses. The bricks wen? im'uriably laid stretditT 
by stretcher* and not: stretcher by (leader altcrnalely, which would 
of ofiurse haw made a good Ixmd. fn spite* ‘if this, however, the 
walls have stood, the tosi of time very well, so we must allow that 
the rather rough and ready methods of the old Inulders were excel¬ 
lently suited for the puriii'ise to wliich they were put. A coating 
of plaster was usvially placed ottiJ the fac^ of the ’s\'alls. ?Ul the 
I'lricks are sun-dried, ^ntl onf; of them has a curved line on it, evidently 
a maker's mark, 



oi Hittitv cylimtcT nail ihriwiiig ^ piMiSp 

etc. 

Antrtu-ftihii 11 i IffVirJ- 


Three Ctinnafiite Sireetr 

At the south of the area was a narrow street, called by us '‘S^outli 
Street," which, after running fixim west, to east near tile wjutliem 
edge of the toil, connected at a right angle with another street, *’ Main 
Street," running U) I he north, thus divinling the area east f>f the 
Anicnophis Ifl temple into two pans, flow far "Main Street" 
continues to the ntirih cannot yet Vie said as it Ls not entirely cleared. 
There was also a small branch street, "North Street," leading east- 
wan.ls from "Main Stretn" to tlie eastern edge of the tell. It Is 
quite evident that the walls of "South Strecl" and "North Street" 
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had tKwn repaired at least once. Most oi the walls of these three 
streets were abenrt six feet in height, and it was really an impressive 
experience to walk lietween them, kuoviTiig that they were in prac¬ 
tical 1v the same condition aa in the ilays of the old CAnaanites, 
thirty-three centuries ago. "Main Street** was directly over the 
street of the Pre-Amenophis ITl level containing the drain referred 
to almvc. mid under a strt'ct of the Early Seti le\’eL which, in its 
turn, was under a street of the hate Seti ft would seern that 

a certain part of “Main Street * Imd a vaulted roof, for the lops 
of its walls at this point converge towards one another slightly. 



ToTprrrwifm c4 IJflhykman ^'ylb^pr Tlw luscrijvtiflii 

llus dipbiirr ami i>l Lhc god 

Eark'l 

AmmijpJiii irr Ic^Tdf 


However this may Iw, it appears quite clear that at least two of the 
rooms in the area immediately to the w'ejt of the street had vaultetl 
brick rcK>fs. evidently harrel-shaped. 

Plturs Ur Dressmt, CuTcasts of Sntred Aninmh in Amrnophis Ut 

Ttmplr 

Immediately to the east of the Ameiiopliis HI temple were two 
jofjms with a long clay socket in each, for the purpose, no doubt, 
of holding the polos Utr the carcases of the sacred animals whicli were 
sacrificctl within the temple precincts. These dressing-poles there¬ 
fore senred the same purp>iic as the dressing-pile in the coiirtj'ard 
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of the t<Tnple of Thothnies JJL The poJe iri lIic room next to the 
Anlen^ 4 ^hi^i temple was upright, and Imd a small circular receptacle 
of pCftUry. probably for the blood, near its liase, the whole rcniinding 
Tta very much «f the pole and pot shown in tlic Papyrus of .\nhai 
in the British MusciiniJ The pole in the other room sloped at an 
angle of thirti'-bne flegrees from lUt- vertical, and was no doubt used 
for animals smaller than those which wxtc tiressed. upt>n tile pole 
in tlie adjoining roonn There was no furttcry receptacle Iwlrjw the 
doping pole itself, but behind it was a small circular basin lined 
with brick. Perhaps the bkud from tlte animals was ca^ighl in a 
small jar and temptirarily stirred in iihi; basin until it lx- <hffcred 

up to the deity in the temple* 

Finds itt the A ntenoffhis III Le\xi 

The finds in the Amenophis fll level have been particularly 
ricli this season, and indiide the following classes of objects: ( 1 ) Mili¬ 
tary IVeaptms, «?/c. From the undisturbed parts of the level came 
Uiree Iminze axdieads. one of which was associatetl with a f ieautiful 
spear-butt of bronae which is undoubtedly Mediterranean in origin, 
for examples more or less like it have l>£cn found in the cemeim" 
at Bdsan and in Egypt, connected in both instances with pottciy 
anthropoid sarcophagi of Mediterranean mercenaries. Tltis butt 
has a creficent-shaped end and is decorated in high relief with a 
croesed-string pattern. At its top are two holes for the nails by 
which the object was affixed to the end of the slmft inserteil in it* 
Another axehead, whidi is ohvinusly ceremonial, had a fine linen 
cloth miprt'sst!d on l.K>tli sides, tus shape is similar to tliat of certain 
smaller votive axes of copper, of Early Minoan HI age (24f.)tl' 
2100 B.c,). found at Kumasa in Crete. Other bronxe iveapotis 
include the curved blade of a scimitar, an arTowhead. and a spear¬ 
head. 12) Various hnplemrnts, etc, A l>TOn 2 c hoc; a very well 
made bronsse chisel with a scpiare tcipj a bronze leathex-cutter 
having a semicircular blade and a short tang for the hanrlle; a flint 
knife sot in a plaster hanillc (a very rare object)} a basalt paint 
grinder with traces of red colour on it} jmd three pieces of blue 
pigment, are worthy of mention. f3) Pottery, Potterv vessels 
of tdl kinds in targe numbers, some of them extremely weU decorated, 
have ettme U* light, and it is intc?resting to note the presence: of 
Mediterraneait influence in many of tJje examples, Bometimes 

• S« Quilei’. Otirii oM Tkt E^yplmm JieinrfMiim, i, ji. 47- 
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the handles of pots have (narks scratched on them. Among Uie 
Jar stoppers of local maniifactiire may be mcntionjed one of clay 
having impiiessed on it in two places, a seal in the form of the doubl^>- 
plumes of Egy’pt [skuiy). Some stoppers of day or mad show 
quite dearly the marks of the string with which they were attached 
to the jars. (41 5c(rr<iir. A very good collection of scarabs was 
found, including two with sphinxes, and i^arious others showing 



id 

I [1 IcvfL 

respectively the hawk-headed god Horus, a hawk and a serpent, a 
scroll design surroundirig the canblem of “good hick," and so on. 
(5) Cyiiader Seah, These are most important. One of them is 
of Babylonian origin; it is of blue stone and bears three vertical 
lines of cuneifonn, which, according to P^re Dhorme of Jerusalem, 
read; “ Ma-a-nn-um. the diviner, ser\'ant of the god En-Td (Le,, 
Ea)-" On one side of the inscription is a figure of the god Ea, and 
on the other side the figure of the <liviner himself. This seal, which 
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ccmtams tho fim cuneiform iascriptioii foujit] at ndsan, rfates some^ 
where about the XTXth-XVUTiJ, century n.c. Vtliclher .c not 
Ma-a-im-um was ever a tliviner in otu- i>f t:hc iiarlier sancttiaries 
which we must assume existc! on the tel] at Bcisan, it is imp^ilile 
to say, ’'iJiviners" or -soothsayers" are referred to in Jrrejmnh 
1. ,^0, and /stfiaii x. liv. 2>.‘ The Hittitc seal mcTilinned in mv 
last iirtide has now been exommed carefully, aud 1 am able to give 
a fuller descripti<m of ti than was possible fjcfore. Ou the seal are 
represented two deities and also an elcpliant (this b the fimt occur¬ 
rence of the animal on cylinder seals) vvitli a vulture above it. Before 
the elephant stands one of Uw deities, who holds some obicct, per^ 
haps an axe, m his right hand. In front of his head b the hlittite 
which is thought Ui read *-go<l‘* Behind the animal 
IS the other deity, who wears a conical cap. Against the bad: nf 
his liead is the hicruglyph prol>ably meaning -fon.'’ In front of 
the latter deity is an ass, near which is some hiercglvph or emldcm 
as yet tmdeciphemble, Arinlher cylimler seal shows six captives 
with their amis tied behind them; and still another the ligurts of 
two stags and two sacred trees. {6) AVgnWnw. These 

compnse pottery figurines of Ashtoreth; a bronze m.>ld of a cnudiant 
dog; a painted pottery model of a pig: and a smdl limestone ni.vld 
of a moukoy playing on a pipe. i7) CttU Objerts. The potlm* cult 
objects fouiid tliis season have lieen [Xirttculariy important. .Most of 
riiemoamc from rooms adjacent to tile eastern wall .if the Amcnoohis 
ni tcntpleand may originally have stcn:«i upon the mttstabnh.t or low 
"seats" in the sanctuary* of that building. Ten s^Tpent cult ofnects 
were discoveml altogether, all with one exception fu luch k a shake's 
Jieatl) lieknging to a single type, whidi consists nf an ujirighT. ur^us- 
like serpent on a small stand. One of the serpents has rt'prcsentetl 
on tt the l>rca.sts of a w'oman, with a cup ImtJ.iw tlicni for milk i'his 
re^ntk one of the representation of a certain Elamite gr^Idcss who 
holds a bottle between Iicr breasts, Tlie f<jnowitig animals and 
birds are reph^nted on some of the sacred objeetST f$ull 'Jiie 
hollow ctdt oh^t irith open base on which the head of this animal 
apiiears is eydindrical in shape, and is aboui inches in height 
rn the old Canaanite rtdipon the Imll was generally the emblem of 
Ihegtxi Al»> the animal itself was used os a sacrifice in tlie ternptes 
as wc sec fro m the remains of tlie sacrificed bull found in the TJiothmes 

SnT,th®" T««sku«, .1 lie m earicd by J. M. r«w» 
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ril temple. Elfphajft, The bcarl of this animal surmounts a hollow 
cultobjttil tlie which (now missing) must have been cylidrical 

in shape. This cult object is one of the most remarkahle of the cylin- 
drical tyix- frjund at BeisaiL The eyes and trunk of the elephant are 
wry realistically shown. Elephants are fretiuejiUy referred to in 
the old Egyiitian records. Tims Tholhmes fl lists them among 
certain gifts made to him from Syria, An official of lliothutcs 

III, named Aincn-em^Hcb, Tiietitioiis that his royal master ■went 
to Xly. a district on the western side cif the «|iptT Euphrates, wht're 
he hunted 120 elepliants for the sake of Ihctr lusks. A North Syrian, 
dephaitt is depicted in the tomb of Rckhmara, a vizier of rhothTnes 
III. Eleiihants were known in the upper Eupluates in the time of 
the Assyrian king Tiglath-Pileser 1 (1115 while the figure of 

an elephant is rciiresenttH] 'in the oljclisk of Shalmaneser 111. the 
Ai^tTian monarch who defeated jehu tlie Israelite, in the course 
of liis expedition against Hasiael of D<'imaEcus. in S42 b c. Dane, A 
motlel of this bird, which was once attached to a kenjtts or ht>ll'''W 
ring of potter>‘, is of sotne interest, as it lias tlie tail feathers outlined 
in red i>aint. Duck, This bird is rcpresentetl by two small iiitidds 
of ducks’ broken i>fF from some 'ibjects not ye:t identified 

(lamps?), line of tlie most interesting of all the cult objects consists 
of a pointed-base j.nr sttmioiintetl by Uie hea<I of the Egyptian dw^arf 
god Bes. or Ptah-Sekor. This is about 15 *<4 inches in Height, and is 
of light red pottery'^ 'l l’*-' dwarf reminds one of the figures tii ttu; 
dwarfs with whidt, according to Tlerodvtus, iii, 37, the Phoenicians 
omannented the pr» 5 ws of tlicir hoiiis' [Cambyscs] wcitl into tlie 
tempk' of Vulcan, i,e., Ptidi, (at Mcmphisl and made groat spjirt of 
i.he image. For the image of \' ulcaii is very like the Patiteci of the 
Pluxuicians. wherewith they ornament the prows of their shiiJS of 
war. If ^jersoTis have not seen these, I will explaiu in a dillerent was 

_it is a figure resembling tluit of a pygmy,'* On certain seak, etc.. 

wc sf^e lilt tigure of Bes flritikmg out ^^f a jar. by means i>f a tube. 
That this wa.s a Synan custom at die time of the XVI Hth Dsmasty 
is dearly shown frcpm tlw* sT.ela of a Syrian nicrccnaiy: drinking frejm 
a i«tx‘ inserted in a large jar on a stand, the tuki being presented to 
him by a sc?rvant. and his wife sitting opposite. Anoiher Bes onilikm, 
Uie nvdd of a human hand found in tlie Tliothmcs level, has already 
been roferTed to ak/vc. Further than this, the foot of the rilabaster 
statuette mentioned cm p. 42T of ihc Docemlier JorsNAL is now 
seen to have belonged to Bes. A most interesting cylindrical cult 
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thi^ reprcsentett on it in high rdief 

the head of AslUoreth uearing five plumes, remitidine one of a 
plumed Aditoreth figurine found at Taanach. A pota-n- plaque 
having mcised on «t eight wav)' parallel lines rtjpJSnting vmL 

era 19m nw ^ 0 *^ 7 " -'^id-ne Minnan rf 

era tiviKJ-j/OO n.c.) lound at knossos in Crete- and th^ «♦ 

Smdef b^ariiig the hieroglyphic words "daUv offering.” 

P e the iLsl of cult objects unearthed in the Amenophis 111 lewl. 

4, Seti r Lev-el: 1313-1292 b.c. 

Most of the rooms in the Seti I level, in the area at present beinv 
escav-aied on the east side of the tell, were cleared during the e^J^r 

of The Musei m Jo^khal 
W that article was w-ritten. how-ever. we have dearetl about five 

^11 rooms of the same level wHch were above the Thothnies flJ 

Amenophis HI levels situated just to the 
r Thothmes TTI. One of the Seti rooms 

wdfue T 'f "" bottle-shaped Byzantine reservw sunk into it- 
while sttll another nxim. not far from the reservoir hdd a ereat 

By^tantine kitchen refuse, consisting of ZinU 
f^ents of lione. ashes, etc. The objects fn>m thcL rooms 

4^hto?^tT interesting, and include the head of an 

limestone; the upper portion of a small cvliii- 
dn^(.) cult object w-ith the head of a ddtv (this object has a 
^n^mtal hole in its top for suspension); and a wdl-niade steatite 
^rab, showing the fi^c of the god Ptah holding the i^vw-sceptrc 
An mrerestmg object indicating Mclitorranean infimmee is a ^ 
andk Ijcjmng a seal impression. The seal, which shows the fimire 
of a tjcarcled man or deity holding a dub in his left h-inr! ^ u* 
arm hanging at his side, is obviously Cvcladic Tn ih” i ^ y 
=.lso foun.l rf* l,ri<..ks l*arin« Jr 'I'n 

aiUmrfcrfUently a pi^. ap/ab,., « a “ 

miptyssiMl, do..l)ll«s brick-maker's mark. *' 

S. Rameses ir Level; )292’1225 ri.r. 

The rooHLs of this level excavattxl since niv first irtide 
wntten were immediately over thn r .. ^ - article was 
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weigJit with twtftity-four smttll iniJeiitattons, arranged in four rows 
of six in each row, and four bricks with imijressions on tirem. On 
bvo tif the Ijricks can lie seen a dog’s paw; on another a human 
foot, and on the fourlh the hoof of an aniniaL perhaps a pig. By 
far the best object found here was a magniheent green stone scarab, 
bearing the “tiiroiu? name" of Rameses 11, and showing the figure 
of the king smiting a Canaanite captive, whom he holds by the arm. 
The king wears the crown with <iouble plumes, while over Iivs head 
is the solar disk with two serpents, fn front of Rameses arc written 
the words, '*Treader-down of foreigners." 

6. Byzantine Levei.: dJO- 6,16 a.i>. 

'rhe single rfx>m of this level excavated towards tlie latter part 
of the 1927 season was to the south of tiie Byzantine reservoir men¬ 
tioned above. The foundations of the walls of the rcxim. w'hieh 
w'ere of basalt blocks, roughly dressed, w'cre sunk almost dowm to 
the Ameiiophis III level, thereby causing considerable disturbance 
of the old Eg>-ptian debris. Two of the bl(x;ks liear the signs & and 
p, respectively, in red paint. These are merely quarrymien's marks, 
each sign doubtless representing a particular gang of labourers. 
Other letters of tht Greek alphal-»et have betm found on Byzantine 
walls elsewhere on the teU. QuarTimien's marks are also knomi in 
the IVth DymasLy pyramids and temples of Giza, in Egx'irt. where 
they were placed in red paint on the large limestone blocks quarried at 
Tura. Nothing of special interest was found in the Byzantine rctom. 
but from the reservoir came two wcU-omamenteti Byzantine lamps; 
pieces of iron braceleLs, tivo of tliem accidentally welded together; a 
neck of a glass bottle; and twt? pieces of flat gkiss crumpled by fin.'. 
And now over the great mound of Beisan where the cliantbg of 
the temple priests no longer resounds tliere daily floats across the 
still air from the village mosque the call to prayer; "God is the 
greatest, (hxl is the greatest. God is the greiitest. Gtxl is the 
greatest. I testify that there is no grxl but Otxl. I testify tliat 
there is no god but God, I testify that Mohammed is the .Apwile 
of Gotl. I testify that Mohammed is the .Apostle of Gcxl. Come 
to prayer. Come to prayer. Come to success. Come to success. 
Gtxl is the greatest, Gtwl li the greatest. There is no gcxl but 
God," For the worship or the Fierce Devourer and the Qutxti of 
Heaven has long passetl away and that of the God tif Islam and of 
Israel reigns supreme. 
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DBSCRlinriQN OP DETAILS 0¥ OF TE\rPLES OF THOTHMES IU 


Sotrnili»?f TR4cn.E of TiuynriiFs Ill 
J. IntMT ^^Ttuory vdih tw#i aJiAi-, 

2. Rixm mUi ^ wrffk^, litc, 

3. Ccirrktor Imlhuc ifflJt to Tt^im wiLb itacrci] column. 

4 Ckmtyard toljke ami pole lockei. 

5, Rocmi Tktfth of JitncT S^anctuary. 

6, CwTKkif |mu|i±i£ to Nc^rtltjont T«iij^Flp. 

7 , Room Wfe-t of latter rndtlm, 

NoATUsaK TtiiriLfc or Teotn&iei III 
T. h^orLhom Tcmfjle fnt.t yet faHy waimicdl. 

A- FTiifhl ^ Btqij katthn^ tti lourtr lertf. 

SfiutBfegK Tuur^E or Thotiime^ ni 

B. Ptile fockt^, 

C, Brick altar for <uU iy^jodtt^ 

1). Stone litwUon liaafii for hhoii m liricfc altar* 

E. Stone altar ior memt ufTcrinfiSi 
F- Brjck table ffw eutti^ uyi itmit, 

Cf. flfisi; table hff laiplojicnji f?) fiw culrin^ uj) mrai. 

H. ^milar to F. 

L Socket ol pot* fw drwfifitvff LsnsisM of sMiatw] atftmils. 

J+ Brick altar of ■tficrincp. 

XL Brick prdcqiaL 
NV Btooe Use for eeJt cjlijeet ;74 
Ficme for ruJi ohjecl (?L 
Fi Stone Lnue fcjr cult obiwt 

a i«w <»j rop the itets e/ tbe^wl MefcaK wtjich wa, founj nenr by. 

^ tOJio nojzrlkab^ «iKtKl tolutmi rmhlnnalic nf tfie tcm|>Ie 

in fbor « fnmt cf BoU, miutehaft an>| tvn»l «!• on a tmefc 
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A REMAR1<.-\BLE STONE LAMP FROM ALASICA 

Bv J. Alden Mason' 

T he archiwjlogist of a museum is p^eslm^ed^ aliovt everything 
else, to be acquairtieii with all types of specimens and artefacts 
from his chosen field. His colleagues in luiiverities and other 
similar instituiions may largely ignore that fieh! and confino them¬ 
selves to the deciphering of hieroglyplis or to studies of latiguage, 
history, religion or art, but the museum arctu^ologUrt can plan or 
plead no such restriction; his primary interest must ever be the 
objective, tangible phases of alien cultures, his aim the visualization 
of these cultures through tlie medium of their products. 

Within reasonable Ixiunds this popular presumption may not 
be unjustified: seldom is the archseologist mystified. In a laige 
museum with its full quota of spccialLsts covering eveiy region, it 
is most unusual when an object submitted for identification or for 
sale cannot at once, or with a little research in the libnuy. l>e assigned 
its proper position as regards place and time. often the decision 

of the exiwrt i.s received ivith doubt or Indignation, for it frequently 
becomes his unavoidable duty to inform the applicant that the old 
club, well authenticated in family tradition as having belunge^l to 
Pocahiintas herself, is, notwithstanding, a tyijical but rather ordinary 
specimen from the Fiji Islaiuis, that the pottery vessel, the twily 
one ever dredged up from the de^jihs of the lost Atlantis, ia a fraud 
of a weU-knOTsm PenivLin type or that the little .McKican jjijttery’ 
figurine, while genuine, is so aimmon in large museums that, far 
from Ijcing worth fifty dollars, it w-mild iiring but a few cents in 
the market. 

However, from lime to lime, objects turn tip which the exjwrts, 
singly or in conference, are unable to place. The possibility of 
fraud is first eliminated or at least considered, for dishonest makers 
of antiques are so capable to<lay that instanct^ are known of the 
deception of some of the best authorities in the world. If the speci¬ 
men passes this test and presents aJJ tlie earmarks of a genuine 
piece, it may then lx* considered unique and assigned to the region 
to which it appears to l.war the ckisest relation. It may lx a peculiar 
or rare object from a well-known culture or, less likely, a typical 
specimen from an unknown culture or civilization, For, filthough 
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archicolofjj' has aJwinccd far m the last few decades and popular 
interest seems to Im* increasing, yet every now and then an expedi¬ 
tion reveals a forgotten and lost civilization with artefacts of a type 
quite different from any hitherto known. There are sewral well- 
known cases in the liLstory of ardiieology where such unique objecte 
remained in museums for yearSf their proveniences uncertain, their 
origins undetermined, until later explorations revealed the culture of 
which they were typical- One such case was that of the tieautifui 
Nazea jxittery of Peru, of which thousands of specimens now grace 
the cxliilntion halls of most of the world's large museums. Before 
1901 only five pieces of this exquisite ware were known, having been 
found twenty-five years earlier, l>ut in that year Or, Ulile discovered 
the rich (ximeteries in Naaca Vallej' which have since yielded up 
their treasure to the art of the world. 

Tn 1921 the Uxr\TvR?jiTY AlusEUSi aecured a specimen which 
never fails to attract the attenti<jn of every archaxjlogist on account 
of its unusual character. Had it come to the ilusEUM without 
hisuirv or record of provenience, as is so often tlie case, and had it 
Ixst'n altaolutely unique, it is safe to say that its place of oripn 
wotdd never have Vx:en suspected by any authority on the region 
in question. Fortunately, however, the circuitiatancos of its dis¬ 
covery were recorded, and further inaiuries have elicited the fact 
that three similar objects have licen discovcTKl in recent years 
in the srunn general region, tluit i>f Cook Inlet, Alaska. One ot 
these other specimens is in the possession of the Museum of the 
American Indian. Heyc Foundatitm. in New York City, another 
in the Alaska Historical Museum at Juneau, Alaska, anil the third 
in the possession rif a trader in Alaska, Of these, the first three are 
so similar in size, shape and decoration tliat only by careful observa- 
Lifjn of details can one be ilistinguishcd from another. The specimen 
last mentioned is smaller and nider. 

The questions raised by the discov'cry of these peculiar specimens 
are naturally these: Are they modem frauds and forgeries nutde for 

or genuine native objects? Are they indigenous products of the 
place where they were found nr were tlrey brouglit from another 
regifm? By lehai people wore they made and at what period? 
To what ustr were they put? 

The iKissilhlity of the fraudulent counterfeiting of primitive 
manufactures is the first thought that occurs to the archxeologist 
upon considenttion of an untypical specimen. The fact that, as in 
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this case, a flefinite provenience is given does not entirely disarm 
snspiciun. for instances are not iinknom:, esixjcially in the case of 
the niore soiight*after anii^iues of the Old World, where forged 
spedmetis, »■> carefully made as almost to clefj- dotcction, have lx*n 
burietl for a ctinsideruble length vi time and subsequenllv excavated. 
The sjjecimens under onsideratton. however, bear all the earmarks 
of genuineness: their comlitioii reveals tJie wear of long use anil 
the damage of frequent hatullmg, and the caiwing shmvs none of 
the telltale sharp edges and striated lines which betray the use of 
modern steel tools. 

The three similar specimens were found within a rclativtily 
restricted area, and it is not impossible that all came from the same 
village site or cemetery. Apparently the hist one discovered was 
that now in the Juneau Museum which was turned up by Charles 
Ulaiiicy on June 15. 1913. while plowing his field on Fish Creek, four 
miles afwve the settlement of Knik on Knik Arm at the upper end of 
Cook Inlet, Alaska. It lay at a depth of about one foot, anti with it are 
said to have Ijoen associated skeletal remains, trinkets and a *'coin.’* 
Only the bowl and the "coin” seem to have b€?en prostrrvedJ 

The si^ecimen now in the Museum of the American Indian. Heye 
Foiindaiion, No. -1-9230, was discovered on the same Fish Creek 
but at a later time by Mr. Vaukey. Tlie CxiVEksiTV Musei m 
possesses a plaster reproduction of iliis specimen. N. A- 49S5, an 
illtistration of which is shown on page 1 79. 

nie specimen Monging to the Us’i versitv Museum. N. A. 9251. 
a general view of wiiich is shown on page 172. w:ls found by W. E. 
Jolin-son till Sepiemlter 10, 1919, on the southeastern part of the 
Kenai IVninsula near Seward, .Ahiska. Seward lies at a distance of 
about one lumdn-d miles of travel from Knik, making them almost 
next-door neighbfium in tins land of immense distances. 

The smaller and less typical specimen is at Kaltag on the Yukon 
River, about fotir lunidml nailes fnmi its mouth but only sevxnty- 
fivc miles from the sea ai Norton Sound, It is app.'irently therefore 
not of coastal origin though the owner Ixrlieves it to lie of Eskimo 
man iifac Lure and origiiiaUy brought from the coast. 11 wa.s, acctin;!- 
ing to reports, w*ashcd emt of the bank of the Skageluk River during 

* Sm? An OrirSiint SiifHf Latifp^ im Jn m 12 r>( BriTriptift Bifcklfii a/ fihionni^i 

JdiiraiiT EuliteiJ by Kirv. A. t\ CiiTfltw. ihn ^inat 

puwi.f fnr ttiis firtidlfr was rmri n rev^aoj of Ihl^ Tlir ftTiicilf; TirprintiiMl 
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the Spring ’'break-up" aiKl deposited by the ice on the bar where it 
was found. 

Tltcse unusual specimens may briefly 1 described in tlie follow¬ 
ing terms. Each has the shape of a massive o\"al bowl with thick 
Ijottom and sides and relatively shallow interior, in the medial line 
and in the posterior part t;f which is carved the upright head and bust 
of a human figtire. An incised grwve encircles each specimen just 
l>elow the rim. No further details are at liaiid concerning the Kaltag 
specimen except that it is of inferior workmanship, is made of a 
reddish stone, and is unusually small, measuriitg eight indies long, 
six inches wide, three inches high and weighing abrjiit tw-elve pounds. 

The three larger specimens liave the tolbwing details in C(.>mmon. 
The inttrior fitxjr and the rim :tre smoothttl or |>olished. the rest care¬ 
fully finished. 'Hie human figure is shown from the Inist up, as if it 
were partially irnmerswi or Iniried, anti the forearms and large hands 
are portrayed in low relief on the fltwr of the vessel, strctcherl out 
towards the front. The positiiKi of the figure may be the same in 
the Kaltag specmiun, aJihough it is described as in a seate<l laisitiuti, 
A straight, thin, shallow groove is incised in the floor of the bowl, in 
the medial line and running from just in front of the figure to nciir 
the lip at the fmnt. Here at tlie fKiint of the oval, the width of the 
rim is slightly lessened by a licvel or dianmdcd gnxive on tlie inside. 

(in the rim, which is about an inch in width and slanting slightly 
downwards and outwards, are tliree groups each of three relief ele¬ 
ments at the two sides and at the back. These nine elements are 
in the nature of short bands or ribbons in Itnv relief and eslenrl 
from the rim down the slope on the in&ide and a short di'st.ar ic c across 
llie flo«.>r of the tiowl. Beneath each of tht'se nini; elements, on the 
convex exterior sitles of the twwis, is another decorative element. 

All three vessels arc tif rather massive sixe and w-eight, show evi¬ 
dences of considerable tise and wcrir and are made of a fine vesicular 
volcanic tuff, variously de£crilH.d as gray, light gray, or greenish 
gray, latt pixihably identical. The Phiiadelphui and New' York 
specimens arc of practically uniform &iiie. that of the Cxiversity 
iVItsEUM being sixteen indies long, founcen indies wide and weigh¬ 
ing forty-six pounds, the other half an inch larger in each dimension 
and weighing rixiy-onc pounds. The Juneau bowl is slightly smaller 
ami measures twelve and a half inches by eleven inches. It weighs 
twenty-one ixmnds and stands five inches high, the flixir Iwing one 
and a half incht-s below the rim. The spedmen in the Wustaim of 
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Ihu ^iVmerican Indian stands somc^what higher, live inches at the 
front anti five and three-quarter inches at ihe back, the nm t>eing 
thercforc ai>proxiniately level, while the rim nf the siiccimen in the 
UniversitV iVlfSEUM is miticealily sloping and the height less, the 
anterior height f>eing only three and one quarter inches, while the 
TXisterior height is five inches. The depression of the interior fltx>r 
is in each case two inches. The sides of the niiladelphia specimen 
are more convex, hut the base flatter, while the sides of the New- 
Yctrk l)owl arc more nearly vertical wdth the sides and base meeting 
at a rather sharp angle. 

In point of decoration, however, it is the Juneau IkjwI whicVi 
seems to bear the closer resemblance to the Univebsity Museum 
specimen. In both, the nine low-relief ornamental figures in three 
gn,mi>s on the rim have zodmorphic forms representing heads and 
necks, the triaTiguIar heads resting on the rim, the long, .slightly 
tapering necks extending down the surface of the inUirior of the 
howl. As in the case of the human figure, they give the impression 
of heads protruding alwvc the water, the Iwxlks being submerged. 
Identification oi the animals reprtisented (jn the U-Viveksitv Museum 
S]X«imen is difficult, the form l>eing toe* generalized, but the seal 
ap|x?ars io he the most probable interpretation. Five main features 
are seen, slightly rfustxl aretis Si-parated by slight depressions, two 
the J*ack, tw*o eves in the anterior pnrtitjn, ctnd h nobe or 
snout at the point. Tiny incised dots represent the pupils of tl;e eyes 
and the necks Ix-ar each two larger incised dots. Father Kashevaroflf 
says of the Juneau bowl. "Flanking the image on cither side and in 
the rear, in groups of three, arc reliof images having animal heads 
rescmblilig the jackid or dog. with niicks extending into the Ih>w 1 
and tvith human arms and legs on the outside." The jackal, of 
course, is an inhabitant of eastern Euroi»c, tiortUem .Africa and 
southern Asia anti is not found in .\raerica or Sil^eria. These rim 
dements are without any Zf.*omoqjhic ch ante ter on ..lie New York 
sixicimen. although otherwnse identierd. It is probable that they have 
here become ci;jnventbn£LUztxl. 

The nature of the nine corresponding decorative elements on the 
outside of lire bowls is even more doubtful. In the above quotation 
frem Father Ka 3 ^hevareifT they are mterpreted as “human arms and 
legs" belonging to the animal heads on the rim. No further ilescrip- 
tion of them is given and the illustration shows merely the upper 
part of one of them: this, however, seems to resemble most cl<i«ely 
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the figures of the Ixiwl in the AUiseum uf the Amencan Indian, 
The correstMiiiding elements of the specUnen in the University 
AIusei aj ns illnstnited on page 176 bear same resemblancf to very 
conventionalized lieai^Uess human figutie^. although the writer must 
confess that no sudi identification occtirrod to him until after rcatU 
ing Father Kashcvanjff's artide, and it b altogether lihdy that this 
interpretation is at fault and that the elements are piirt'ly decorative. 
The “torsos" and "arms" are unduly short in proprtrtion to the 
"legs;" while the balls at the ends of Uie upper limbs may l>e coH' 
siderud as hands, no "feet" are ptirtrayerl on the lower limbs. The 
correspotiditig figures of tlic New York Iwwl tack entirely any 
anthropomorphic or zodmorphic character and arr- pureh' decorative. 
Tlicir general reaemhlance to the elements of tiie Philadelphia bowl Ls, 
however, obvious. In each case the figure consists, in the main, of a 
pair of upper circular or curvilinear dements beneath w'luch is an de¬ 
ment of a branching, drooping nature. The pair of riugs of the former 
specimen might l>e constnied as conventiunalntations of the iilready 
conventionalized "hands" of the latter one. but the four equal draped 
elements can hardly derived from the two “legs" by any reasoning. 

These three groups of decorative dements are connected by 
festoons in low* relief, ai least in the two l>owIs here illustrated, the 
description of the Juneau specimen making no mention of this 
feature. In this case also it is a quesition whether thest* dements 
represent conventionaUzed uatural features: the wTiter believes this 
to illustrate the ease \sTth which such false interpretations can be 
made. The two anterior feslorms of the New V€)rk specimen, each 
consisting of a curvetl f/and In low relief with a medial longiuidintil 
gr(x>ve and an. incised dot ut either end, enclose between them, at 
the exact front of the N m'l, Llinee pern lent elements car^'cd in low 
relief which are obv iously the iUiaJogues of the triple elements at 
sides and rear. In the ceture, at the lowest point of each hxip. the 
medial groove bifurcates to euclostr a quasi-oval element in which 
is carx'ed a huri^imtal grriovo uilh large central inciseri riot, the 
element thus much resembling an eye. These two anterior loops, 
taken with the central grf>up (>1 elements, at once suggest the con¬ 
ventionalized head of a lx,‘ast with eyes and snout. 

That this intejqjretatioii is probably a false one i.s iiidicattd by 
the posterior half of this specimen where the festoons, singly in Ihis 
case, connect the three groups of triple elements, revealing ihemsolvcs 
as purely decorative and not as representing half of a face. 
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The coimectitig of the Philaddphia specimen art; obvi* 

ously purely decorativT and txjtray Jio aodmorphic character, but yet 
are perfectiy analogous lo thost- of the N'ew York Njwi, M in the 
latter case, they are four in number and connect the three main groups 
of decorations and the anterior point of the vessel. Each is made of 
a curving band in low relief M'ith a metltal grotive and is broken in 
the middle by another element. In this case, however, the latter is 
composed of two concentric nuclear circles on which the sagging 
festoon rests, making of the latter, therefore, two lofjps instead of one. 

It should be noted that in the case of the other design elements 
the naturalistic tendencies^ such as they are, arc found on the bowl 
belonging to the UNiVEKSiri' Museum, the other showing no, fir the 
very vaguest, traces of such: this also would militate against a 
naturalistic interpretation of the front cjf the Knik specimen. 

On the front of t)ie Philadelphia specimen, bet ween the ends of 
the two anterior fe^stixms, is carv'wl in verj- low relief and rather 
inferior lechnicjue a nult human face. Tii this respect it rt^aenibles 
the Juneau specimen, of which the description reads, *' Beneath the 
lip and ItKrking towuni it is a human face in relief suggesting the 
sun or sovuee of light." 

So much f(>r the actual specimens. As regards their origin, since 
thb is their first appearance in print except for Father KashcvorolT's 
short article, experts not yet reached a conscnsu.s. Tlie fipinions 
of those who have expressed them privately form an interesting study 
in psychology. (Jne is reminded of the opinions expres.scxl by the 
various hearers of the strange sounds in Poe’s 77/c .\fitrdcrs iti the 
Rite Afmue. Here, it will lx> renaetnliertHl, the kx^al gendarme, 
speakiug only French, Iwlieved the words to be Spanish, while the 
silversmith thought them Italian, a language he did not understand. 
I'he Spti,ni.>}h tmdertaker, however, was certain the accents were Eng¬ 
lish. aitliough he confesseti to ignorance of lliat tongue, but the 
Italian confectioner inclined to identify them as Russian, although 
he was not familiar with the latter language. The EngliHli tailor, 
although admitting his ignorance of German, believed the words tc> 
have been in that idiom while the Dutch restaurateur who kmew no 
French avowed his ccilalnty that that tongue had tx?tn employed 
Thus they agreed in uoiliing excqjt that tlie wonls were of a nature 
different from anylliing with which each one was acquainted, 

The case is ver>' nearly as bad in the problem befixe us. While 
no st'icntist has. yet carefully investigated the qiu-siion and so. 
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cautious iiuUvidtial that he Is^ lias not expressed his judgment in 
print* yet privately expressed opinions and surmises seem very much 
like those of Poe's deprjnents. Those persons most familbr with the 
Eskimo region almost unanimously deny that the stone bowls are 
from the modem or recent Eskimo, and nmny of them jump at the 
conclusion that they must be Chinese or Japanese, while the Ori¬ 
entalists as vigorously reject the possibility of Oriental origin and 
suggest Alaskan Indian, or some other American source. 


Call uf »lc!Mr laiflli fnan Kink. Alaska. 

OnirirMi m iTie Miiitrum e( ihtr Amen coin indkrr, Hryc New Yi>rlc City. 


'I'hc discovery of a ‘'coin" together wdth the bowd now at Juneau 
would seem to afford a potent argument to the proponents of the 
Oriental theory. Unfortunately, although it is definitely stated by 
Father Kashevnroff that Mr. Ulanky found some skeletons, trinkets 
and the ‘'Of>in" at the same time and place as the littwl, such second¬ 
hand evidence tif association cannot be accepted before tlie court of 
science which demands careful exjjcrt excavation in order tliat 
apparent associations may be accepted as unequivixjal and not 
fortuitous and accidental. Tlie natures of the skeletons and trinkets 
are unknown; had the skeletal remains been saved, the question 
might l3e settled by nn cx^x’rt physical anihreipologist. 

Were the "coin" really such. I.Hraring date of mintage, head i 3 f 
reigning monarch or other unetiumjcal evidtmec of its age, it would 
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afford some clue towEinIs determining Uie age- of the bowl, 1‘nfor- 
tuimtcly. it turns out to lx* of verj' uncertain rJate. It is, all authori¬ 
ties agree, undoiihtwlly Chinese, but an amulet rather tTian a coin, a 
talisman of Tafiistic coniieclions, expressing a prayer for goewt luck, 
long life and riches. Such objects differ little from century to ccjUiuy, 
due to the static conser\'atism of religion. So great is the range of 
possibility that while one exix’rt infoTTTi.*i us tliat a recent Chinese 
work on V^ronzes pictures this coin, or one practically identical with 
it, and states iliat it was made in the Chin dynasty. 265-420 a, d., 
another, after a more superficial examination, pronounces it al>oiiL 
fifty years old. A third states tliat he secured a score of similar 
amulets recently in China. It is unUke1>\ thinks Miss Femald. in 
charge of the Department of Far Eastern Art of the Uxjvi^ksitt 
M rsEfai. that the amulet is older than the Ming dynasiy (1568-1644) 
and it may be mtire nx-x-nt. 

Were it certain that this medallion was interred together with 
the stone Ih>\vI, we should lie justified in grunting that some c^mnec- 
tioii. at least, existed between the makem of the bowl imd the Chinese. 
It would not of itself indicate that the Ixwl is of Chinese origin, or 
that the makem of it came from China or ever saw Cliina or a Clii- 
nesc. A small object of interesting naturt^ frequently may lx- carried 
great distances in trade, passing through juany different tribes to 
rcacli pcrscms who never heard of the land of its origin. The '' coin ” 
may have Ixen hrought directly frrjin China, bowev^er, in a junk. 
But oven though tlie medal and the l>owl were interred at the same 
time it would affonl no clue as to the age of the latter, for ctiins of 
rather andent date are still in drcalation in China. Moreover, there 
is no way of determining the length of time required for the passage 
of the amulet from China to Alaslat 

Such certain association would, however, indicate some trade 
between tJw cultural Dricnt and America, a cotmiK:tion which, before 
the daxTf of the first Eiirojwan discoverers, lias not lx*cn accepted by 
scientists. For I think I am cctrrect in saying that no relations have 
Ixxm jiroverl to have existed between ,\nierica anil Asia, fmm the 
ixriixl ivf the great niigrations which populated America until the 
time of Bering in 1741. except a little local intercourse with the 
Silxrian tribes ju.^ across [Vring Straits, Although it is extremely 
Hkdy that, ever since the time when navigation was sufficiently i>or- 
fected in the t>ieiit U> permit long sea voyages, about the beginning 
of the Christian Era, occisional iMxtts iiavc Ix-en driven friim Japanese 
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or Chinese seas to the Pacific Coast of Nortli America, several well- 
aulhenlicated kistaoces having txjcurrec! in the last few centuries, 
yet we have no prrji^f tif such landfaUs in alKiriginal days- 

But grajiting for the sake of the argument that the bow'l and 
the coin were aclWiiUy associated, two ]M)SsibUittes must be con¬ 
sidered—either that both objects tirought or traded from 

t'iuii& at the siimc time, or that the bowl was made clsetvhere, the 
cf>in brought from Cluna. 

To sonie of the students Eskimf> life and art the rep:ited 
assodatitm of one of these unusual Iwwls u-ilh a Chinese coin is 
sufficient proof of tlw Chinese origin of the l>awl ibsdf. Thus Father 
KiishevaroCf writes in liis published account, "The vessel is dearly 
not of Aleut, or Eskimo craft, as neither of these people have l>eert 
known, to prtKluce any utensils resembling this. Doubtless it is of 
Asiatic origin and was lirought to the .iUaskan coast in prehistoric 
times." He then recounts the ston- of the Japanese boat "Ukamija 
Mam" which drifted from Japan to one of the Alcuticin islands in 
179:J. and suggests that there may be some remote connection 
between it and the stone Iw^wts. In a letter he further adds, "And 
now since I have acquired the Chinese coin dug out from tlie same 
place I am more than convinced that the lamp came from the Oient 
al«>." 

The Orientalists, hrfwrv'cr, are equally flogmatic in denying any 
suggestion of Oriental provenience. Miss Helen E. Fcmald, Assistant; 
Curator of the Section of Far Eastern Art of this Museltm, cannot see 
any Oriental traits in them, and Mr. H. 0. Hal!, Curator of the Sec¬ 
tion of General Etllnolog>^ who spent more than a year among the 
aboriginal peoples of Silxnda. states that they rL'semble nothing 
Siberian w ithin his knowdedEc. Dr. B. Liiufer, Curator of Anlbro- 
pr.dogy at Field Micscum of Matunil Hi^;lor\^ Chicago, whose 
knowialge of the civilization and history of China and. the Orient 
is unexcelled, writes uncquivfxraQy, 'T have never seen anything 
like them. 1 may state positively that. I can .sec nothing Japanese. 
(Jrientid av Asiatic in them. I would say that they are distinctly 
American." He then suggests the 7 >»>ssil>ility that they may Iw 
prixltictioii-Si of the TUiigit or of other Alaskan Indians. To this 
suggestion Mr. Louis Shotridge. Assistant in the American Section 
of this MosKLAi. Tlmgit bom and reared. take.s deciderl oxceptkm, 
stating that they resemble no form of Tlirigit art known to him. 
in this pnitest he i.s sccoruled by Lieutenant Emmons. I'he su^^es- 
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tion has also Ijcen niacie that they are naanufactures of the Aleut, 
that interesting and rather differentiated Eskimoui people who 
itihabit the string of Aleutian Islands extending across Bering Sea 
towards Sil^eria* This theory* is ridieuled by Father Kashevarofi 
and Lieutenant Emmons who are familiar with the Aleut people. 

The experts being thus at loggerheads, let us examine the case 
i>n its merits. 

The art and archaeology of China, Japan and the Orient in 
general are far better known than those of Alaska. A group of 
vessels displaii'ing a new type of form and art would be much less 
likely to appear from China or Japati tlian from Alaska, the archfe- 
ologj’ of which is as yet hardly touched. 

It is miihinkalile that an ordinary fishing junk from the Japanese 
coast would carry with it three or four heavy ornate canned stone 
objects of an entirely tmknown type. The objects which such a 
vessel would cany would be of the most common, utilitarian char¬ 
acter. Neither is it credible that several sucli boats would each 
carry*' one such vessel of a type not l)cfore known, nor that, the ships 
Imving been weeked on the coast, the lx>wls would have floaud 
ashore to Ix: later excavated. An overland journey from the Orient 
across Bering Straits would seem to be equally unlikely considering 
the weight of the specimens, one of them weighing tipwanls of sLxty 
pounds, and the absence of wlieeled vcJndes, draught animals and 
roads. In view of these facts, and def!i)itc the discovery of tlie 
Chinese coin, it must Ik.- admitted that the importation of these 
bowls into Alaska fmm China or Japan is an unUmabte theory. 
Logically, als«». it will lie granted tliat such massive sixcimuns 
are most likely to be encountered noi far from their place of 
manufacture. 

Examining the nature of tJiese six^cimens closely, one observes 
first that they art* made of volcanic tufl. Were tlie pt'culiaritie.s of 
all the rocks of tlic world known and classified we might be able to 
settle the question of the provenience of these objects on tliis point 
alone, luit tuff is too conmitm a material, Suffice it to note, however, 
that the region of Kenai PcniTisula, Alaska, is ^me of the m<ist active 
volcanic districts in the world today; tuff and lava must be the main 
coTTi[K)nents of the hind there, 

1’hc general form of these unique bowls is such that everyone 
who refers to them, whether he lie profKment or opponent of the 
theory of their Oriental origin, speaks of them as 'Tamps.** The 
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lamp. H slioulrj lie noted at once, b probably the most characteristic 
feature of Eskimo culture*, It is foimil among nil I he Eskimo groups 
frone Labrador to Alaska, their existence depending on it; con* 
versely no other Americttn printitive people possesses it. ITic part 
which the lami) plays in Eskirr)c> life is of sucli importance that sev¬ 
eral deep studies have been made upon it, bringing out many vital 
and intensiing points.' 

The oonclusioiis of Dr. Mougli, the atithi^r of thc^ studies, are 
of such interest and importance that I cimnot forlicar from quoting 
them verbatim: "‘The eonclusions reached are that the Eskimo, 
iK'fort* he migrated from his pristine home, had the lamp, this utensil 
feeing a prerequisite u> migration into high latitudes; that one of the 
most imp^irtant functions of the tamp is for melting snow and ice 
for drinking u’ater; tliat the lamp is employcil for lighting, warming, 
cooking, melting snow, drjdng clothes and in the arts, thus combin¬ 
ing in itsdf several functions which liai.*c been differentiated among 
civilised peoples; that the architecture of the house is related tt> the 
use of the lamp the house b made non-conducting and low in 
order to utilize the heated air; that the lamp is a social factor, 
peculiarly the sign of the family unit, each head of the family (the 
wonmn) having her lamp; that the invention c»f the lamp lock 
place on some seacc»a.st, where fat of aquatic mammals or high fuel 
value was abundant, rather than in the interior, where the fat of 
land animals is of low fuel value; that the typical form of the lamps 
arises from an attempt to devise a vessel ndth a straight wick eilgc 
combined with a re«rvoir. giving the vessel rm olnnvite or ellipsoidal 
slia[>f. 

Piiially, from obscfrvation of lamfis front numerous loctilitics 
artmnil the Eskimo shore-line, it is conclndcil that lamps in Itiw 
latitudes below the circle of illumination are less specialiwxl than those 
of liigluT latitudes. l*or insUnce, tJie lamps of stjuthem Alaska have 
a wick edge of two inches, while those of Point Barrow and northern 
Grct'tiland have a wick wlge of from 17 u> 3o inches in width. It 
b<.*eomes passilvle, then, to say with wime certainty the degree fjf 
n<irth latitude to which a lamp appertains, light and temperature 
being mtxhfjnng caiLses, Driftwood, the fuel supply, and the 
pruritrnce or al^sence of materials from which to construct the lamp 


‘ rfer Um^ 0f tkg Eikitnn^ hy l)f. Walter NimikIi, in Hit- HetmTi ct th I mtiai kw, Virf,--* 
Lamp, hy Dr. Ualta- puitch m Uw Amrru^n Antkrop^fist fw Apnl. Asns, in^^n6^.Uz 
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must also tw oonsidered'* Tiie specisilisHitioii of the lamps from 
hij^her latitudes of whidi Dr^ Hoiiijh speaks refers, naturally, to their 
utllitarirui purpose, not to their artistic or technical perfection. 

The Eskimo lamp may be universally (lescribed as a shallow 
bowl containing oil from nieltcfl blubber or other fat from sea mam¬ 
mals, iti which nssts a wick of mt»ss, 

Tlie part of Dr. Hough’s stuflj' wliich most concerns tlie present 
j>n.>bleTn is that on the distribution of the various types of Eskimo 
lamp. j\s has been brietiy stateil or suggested in the above resume, 
the greater coldness <md darkness of the Arctic regions, combined 
with their lack of wof>d, nec^itate a large lamp with a long wdek 
edge, ’['he typical lamp of lliis region, therefore, is semicircular or 
Bcmiovoid with a long, straight wick edge, 'rhey are made, almost 
luuvcrsally, of steatite or s^'tapstone, to secure which tire Eskimo 
sometimes make very long juumeys. Three of these more typical 
Eskimo lamps from the Arctic coast in the UNWESStTY .Museom 
are illustrate^l on page 182. The largest, N. A. 3135, is from Repulse 
Hay, far to the east; the smaller, N. A. 1024(1, is from Point Hope, 
Alaska; the ovd lamp, N, A. 6904 is from Point Harrow. Alaska, 

South of Bering Strait the moderating influence of the Japanese 
Current, the greater amount of forested region and the relative short¬ 
ness of the Arctic winter night all combine to diminish the vital 
imporlantH.' of the lamp which, therefore, differs considerably here 
from the norm of the more- boreal regions. Some of the lamps from 
Norton Sound, just srmth of Bering Strait, are ovate or fiut>-triangular 
and made of tufaceous stone. (>n the great stretch of c^jast between 
here and the Alaskan Pcuinsiila, the tundra of the dcUas of the \ ukoti 
and Kuskokwim Rivers, the lamps are nmnd saucers made of a poor 
grade of pevttery,radically different in every respect from those of the 
Arctic coast, 

'I'he lamps of the regiun of Cook Inka, the source of our strange 
btjwls, are naturally those of ma.’timum interest to us. This is dose 
to the southern limit of Eskimo terriloiy and the region where the 
need for the typical, puredy utilitarian lamp is least. Several quoUi- 
tiems from Dr. Hough's monograplis will show the geneml tyiJC of 
the lamp in thb region. '"I'hey breome ovtiI and of sb^ue iu the 
metamorphic and igneous cctunLiy to tlie southeast and stmthw'osl 
tltroiigh the Alaskan Peninsula and Aleutian t.liain. At Bristol Bay, 
the lamps are oval or sadiron-shaped, finely wtirked from hard stone* 
Though sonic of the lamps arc large and heavy, the wick edge is 

18$ 
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narrow. The soutluTn Eskimo of Alaska, mrtably at Kaflmk Islainl 
and the Pwiinsnla. made their lamps of very hard dioritic rock." 

It is cm Kodiak or Kadiak Island, the large island just south of 
the base of the .^Uaskan Peninsula and just west of Kenat Peninsula, 
on the .small island Afognak just east of K^Kliak and tiftween it and 
Kenai Peninsula, and on the iieighlH)uriiig port ions of the Alaskan 
Peninsula tliat the lamps most rcsemljling ours frfim Cc»ok Inlet and 
Kenai Peninsula are found. Of these Dr. Hough says, "They are of 
hard dioritic rt)ck and are unusually carefully worked and finisht'd. 
It would be difficult tc» mention better specimens of stone working. 
Some of the lamps are very large, one in the collection (of the National 
Museum) weighing 67 pounds. They are oval in outline, with a 
shallow reservoir, low walls w'ith flat top, the sides are often grfxjved. 
the bottom cfmves. The wick edge is a small goDove cut through the 
wall at the ai>ex of the ova! leading iiMt." This description would 
be applicable ti.* any <if the fine Cook Inlet lamps, disregarding their 
unique omatnentati<]n. 

Two of the lamps from this region, belonging to the United 
StaU'S National Mmseum in Washington, art repuiduccd on page 187. 
The upptT specimen. No. 904 7J, from .Afogmdc Island, is smaller 
Uiaii the Cook Inlet lamps, measuring roughly eight by ten inches 
in size and three inches in height and weighing eleven pounds. ! t 
Is made of a fine*graincil, gray bjisaltic rock. No data axe available 
on the lower specimen. No. 9f>4J?, from K-xIiak Island, Ala.ska, but 
its general resemhjonce to the Cook fiilei lamps is obvious. 

Nine lamps from the region oi Kodiak Island arc mentioncfl by 
Dr. Hough. m(jst tif them, however, toeing finite small, lour of them 
not above six inches in lengtli, while the largest is less tluin twelve 
int-hes in length, coustdertibly smaller than otu* three massive bowls. 
Ilie largest of these si^ecimens, unfortunately not figured, is (Ic.scrilxtl 
in the followirig words: "Veiy finely worked from green metamorphic 
stone; ovate in outline, with squaretJ edges and rounded bottom, tm 
which the lamp accurately balances. Reservioir dtxip, uniformlv 
concave; upper edge flat; lip narrow, cut in the edge at the poini 
of the oval. The edges and reservoir have been iwlished: the bottom 
shows marks of hammer stone in working the lamp out. This is a 
splendid specimen nf stone working. Length, 11 inches; width, tfl 
indies; height. 4 inches. Eskimo of Afognak Island, Alaska." 
Another of the large lamps is "of greenish-gray rock, finely worked 
and polished. It is oval in shape, broaiier at the back than at the 
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front, with alnicist tbt, slightly routided bottom, upon which It firmly 
rests, , , . Tht side, edge, and reservoir are polished Katinai, 

ShdikoS Strait, Alaskan Peninsulu.*' 

Almost every point of these descriptions would apply equally well 
to the lamps under consideration. The beautiful lamp from Afognalc 



sturw lJmn« r™m Kodiflk Idwi.L I'rt thu NatiflMl W^hinRloR. 


Island is the most peripheral of those described by Dr, Hough: it is 
idso apparontly the finesL Drawing the logical deduction [rom those 
facts, one should expect to find even finer tj-pes of lamps farther along 
the coast. r>ne himdred and seventy-five mites farther as the crow 
flies is &wan1 and seventy-five miles farther yet Knlk. one 

hundred and sevcnty-fivi* miles from either Sesrard or Kmk firings 
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out* to Copier River, tho limit of Eskimo torritort*. Theso are short 
distances to the Eskimo and to Alaska, 

Reastjn and comparative stnthes have therefore le<i us unavoid- 
ably to the conclusion llmt tTiese remarkabk- and pmzlmg objects 
are stone liimps, mafle by the Eskimo in approxiniatolv the region 
in which they were found. The evidence has lx*en fairly convincing 
and we may lx reasonably confident that the conclusion is a cor¬ 
rect one. 

The tliree larger lamps, so similar in every resjject. mmst have 
been made at approximately the same time and place, possibly even 
by the same jx'fson. They must have ser\T.*il a similar purpt>st; and, 
from their finisltetl character, it may be simnisetl that they had some 
religious ceremonial purpose which required their embellishment to a 
point not desirable hi l^ips of purely utilitarian office. Wc should be 
cautious about acctpliig the natural interpretation that the human 
figure represents a deity, before whom burns an eternal, votive flame 
Such a religious concept is entirely foreign to the rtJigious psychology 
of primitive American peoples. 11 is, however, one of the most t'unda- 
mental elements of ndigious observance among tlie higher ciri%ations 
of the Old World. This may be a significant p«int as indicating influ¬ 
ence from Asia, but for the present we will regard the figure as jjurely 
decorative, ^ 

1'he wick of the lamp was doubtless a small one, placed in the 
point of the oval. WTiether the groove in the medial line of the 
flfxyr of the vessel sen ed to direct and stciidv the wick, or served 
as a chamiel through which the oil might flow* from the melted 
blubber, or for some other purpose, is uncerUiin. 

Several other interesting phases of the question still remain, 
and we sliall find the evidence on these less conclusive, and the 
results less cmain, than the previous condusitins. These are* 
\\Tienct: came tJte example, the urge and the artis-tic influence ^vhich 
impelled their makers to pnxluce these remarkable works of art? 
\Miat group of Eskimo produced them? At what wri<id 
they made? 

Strangeb* enough, the region of Kink is today, ami apparcntlv 
has beeti since earliest reports, inhabited not l,>y the Eskimo but 
by the Knaiakhotana, one of the many tribes of Uie great AUiabaskan 
linguistic stock of American Indians who occupy the great western 
mtorior of Canada, being every'where, excqit in this one spot, cut 
off from the sea by the litoral Eskimo, -Jlie Knaiakhotana occupy 
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l-xnh sides of Cf><ik inlet as far f1ovs*n as Cliinitnu Bay on the north 
silk* aiid Kaehemak Bay on the siouth side, and about bail of Kcnai 
Peninsula, the seaward p:>rtian twiug inhahiicd by the Eskimo. 
The toy.n of Seward is near the Irtnmdaiy of the two. These Eskimo 
belong to tlie Chugachigmiut tribe w'hose lands rciich from the 
westent end of Kenai Peninsula to the Copper River, the Tlmgit 
Indian frontier. West of them arc the Kaniagmiul, the largest and 
most powerttil tribe of Eskimo on the Alaskan eoaat, who inhabit 
Kodiak Island atid the adjacent mainland from Ugashik Ri\Tr on 
the Alaskan Peninsula, the frontier setJJirating them from the v\lcut 
of the Aleutian Islands, to lliamna Lake which separates them from 
the Athabaskim Knahikhotana mentioned above. 

It is most umlikrly that the Knaiakhotana or any other Atha- 
baskan people oi tlie interior cotd J have made these lamps. Although 
this trilw is said to possess a higher grade of culture than other interior 
Athabaakan groups, pndiably through Eskimo influence, yet their cul¬ 
ture is considerably below that of the latter. Both art and invention 
are at a ver}- low stage among I lie Indian tribes of the interior who 
possess no lamps, except those of civilized manufactun;. They may 
l)c left out of the picture r either the region of Knik was origiimlly 
Eskimo territorj' or else the lamps were brought a few miles from 
Eskimo settlements on the coast. 

While available historicjil records indicate no change in the 
habitats of the peoples of this region, yet since it is only in this 
section that the Athabaskan peoples supplant the Eskimo on the 
coast, wc may with some <ynifulence believe that thus Jisplaoenumt 
occurred in relatreely recent years, and that at the time ot the 
manufacture of these Ixjwls, Kivik lay in Eskimo Lerntory, We 
niay also p^isit llie theory that the inhabitants at that time, and 
coiiaequcntly the makers of the v^essels, wx-re the Kaniagmiut, since 
they are crediieil with tieing mmsually gootl artisans and the manu¬ 
facturers of the simihir Iht'Ugh plain lamps from Kodiak and Afognak 
Islands. I'hcy are apparently rather closely related to the Aleut 
who are aUo g^d artists and made similar, though less perft^ct lamps. 

coTinectton it is of in-terest to add that, according to Air. 
Shotridge, the pt,X'i>les wim came into contact with the Tlingit at 
their northeiii froniit t sverc Aleut, not Eskimo, 

The ijecuJiar, highly dc^■clolJed and ^imewhaL conventionalized 
art of these spex-imeus is their most interesting and characteristic 
feature I except for this they would lit hardly ilisLmgujshnble from 
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Jampi fn>m the ndghbourhfM>d o^ Kodiak Islatid. The nature and 
origin of this art cotistitute our greatest problem. 

Among anthropologists the theon', almost Lantamotmt to an 
axiom* is held that in any culture area the highest development in 
culture will be fouTid in the oenlre, the t%'^ical cultural elements 
diminishing in num1>er, strength and Cf-implexity towards the periph¬ 
ery. When this is found not to be the case, external inJluLnce 
from fither cultures is generally suspected. \Ve should thus expect 
to find the highest development among the Eskimo in the central 
Arctic region. Tliis may tniv in certain or most tfspects. but i.s 
totfilly incorrect as mgands the art. Eskimo art is iKXirly developed 
except in Alaska w'hOTC it attains a high degree of excellence. Further^ 
more it improves towards the south as the limits of the Eskimo 
habitat are reached, and attains its maximum perfection in the 
regiem of Bristol Bay and the Alaslam Peninsula, in the general 
neighbt:)ur1i0CKl of our stone lamps, ‘ This unusual high tlevelopmcnt 
in a ijcripheral region can be accounted for solely ijn grounds of 
external influence. 

'I'hc ncighlxmTing foreign peoples wnth whom the Eskimo could 
have come mt<» contact arc few, the Chukdii of Siljeria* the Atha- 
baskan Indians of the interior, the 'riingit Indians of the coast to 
tlte ii<L>ut)i, and the Russians of the last two centuries. 'Phe Aleut 
of the Aleutian Islands to the west might also t>e mentioned, but 
these arc related to the Eskimo and differ but slightly from them 
in culture. 

The Athabaskans and the Chukchi may lx- eliminated from 
consideration: the former have practically no art. and that of the 
latter is no higher than, mid quite similar tn. that of the pixssent 
Eskimo, Moreover, Chukchi influence would be felt in gruiatest 
degree at Bering Strait, whertas the zenith of Eskimo art seems to 
liavc Ixjen achieved further south, 'llie honour seems thus to lie 
between the Tlingit and the E^ussiarts, 

An analysis of the dectrrative elements of the stone bnw'ls leads 
us nowhere. A few of them bear dose resemblance to m^xieni 
Eskimo carving, especially that on ivon,\ but the others resemble 
nothing in modern Eskimo, I'Hngit, Russian or any other art which 

® " Thai ilK rreuitJi in gnipliiL: tov: arlintic JtinoTiif the natives erf 

SnsLol Hay and X'nrton Senmd, attil iit ilirHcAcy i>f imRTTivifus tijn-ml ibf* ^uihwnni 
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can have any connection. I^he groups of tlu'ce animal lieaits can'ctl 
on the rinL'i of the Iwwls are especially Eskinioid, .Hirnilar groups 
of heads of almf'ist identical shape and probably representing seals 
l>eing frec|uently seen or modem Eskimo cari-ings. f ine such in 
the possession of the UNTV ERsrTv Muselm, from East Ca|}e, Silwria, 
N, A, 6491, l>cara four similar heafIs. and a hag-handle in the National 
Mviscum at Washington, from the tower Yukon,' is dccoratwl with 
eight such hea<ls. The human figures rising from the floora of the 
bowls arc rather rude and unstylized, hut they somew'hat rcsttmble 
Eskimo human figures carvcfl of ivory. The nuclear or concentric 
circle, such as is found on the exterior of the University Mlsel>[ 
specimen, is probably tlie most typicEil of all Eskimo art motives. 
But the nine decorative elements on the exteriors of the liowLs, in 
three groups of three, are apparenth' as foreign to Eskimo art as to 
every other art which the UTitcr has e xam ined. 

Unfortunately the archeology of the Arctic regions is but 
slightly known, owing, natufally, to their inaccessibility and the diffi¬ 
culty of working there. Were this well knovni. the place of these 
lamps in Eskimo history^ and culture might pn:>hably lx- fixed. 
Such as is known thrmvs little light on the problem. ^Vhm W. J. 
Hoffman vimte his monograph on "The Graphic Art of the Eskimo'* 
in 1897 he stated that examples of cngni\'cd and carvwl art were 
unknown in graves of pre-Russian period and this, tfjgether with 
the facts that the art impraves towards the Alaskan Peiiitisula, the 
region which has longest Ijccn under Ru^n influence, and that the 
ejirliest Russian accounts of tliis region, while full and concise on 
most topics, contaui no references to artistic carving and engraving, 
today one of the must striking features of Eskimo culture in Alaska, 
led him to conclude that the Eskimo art of ^\l 3 .ska is the result of 
Russian influence and therefore quite recent. 

DitI this conclusion still hold, we might witli reas«in £uicrit>c the 
strange art of these lamps to Russian intluenoe. The region of Cook 
Inlet was ono of t!ic first centres of the Russians in America, a settle¬ 
ment having l>ecn made at Knik in 1792, but the Aleutian Islands, 
the Alaslnm Peninsula and Ko^jiak and the other coastal islands, by 
which mute the Russians traveled from Asia, wx're probably occupied 
several decades earlier. Tliis theory would also explain the presence 
of the Chinese' amulet as having been picked up in centnd Stlx;ria 
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by one of the oarlitr Rui^siaii traders and explorers and carried by 
hini to Alaska. 

Unfortumatoly fbr this argument, if the advance of scienlilic 
truth can ever be considered unfortun.'ite. recent investigations con¬ 
tradict Hoffman's strongest point. Dr, Diamond Jenness, Cliief of 
the Di\d3ion of Anthri>pology of the National Muaeiini of Canada, 
tmtes: *'Hoffm:ui is certainly wrong in stating that there was no 
ivory or stone engraving or relief work among the Bskimo in. pre- 
Riissian times. As a matter of fact, the old pre-Russian art is the 
best, at least in the western Arctic; . , , I am suggesting that 
there was a very anciiml Eskimo culture along the shores of Behring 
Sea, market 1 by a peculiar and vciy- highly developed art that 
delighted in scroll work and ge*'jmetrical jiatterns; and I lielicve 
tliai this culture goes back at least a thousand years, probably more. 
It seems to have affimties with the West Coast culture on the one 
side and northeast Asiatic on the other.” An examination of the 
objecti’i’e products of this old Bering Sea Eskim<» culture, however, 
reveals no tiling in common with our stone lamps: the specimens 
are mainly of carved ivory and, while the design dements have a 
vague basic resemblance, no definite connection can be seen. 

Turning as a last resort to the Indians of the Alaskan coast, 
especially the llingit, we find here the liighest development in stone- 
carving of any at>origtnal nation of America north of Mexico. Could 
we find any resemblance l>etween the exceedingly characteristic, 
stylized and coiiveiitionidizcd art of the Tlingit and that of the 
sbme lamps, the problem iniglit be constduretl solved. Howev^er, 
we cannot even he sure oi the point Uiai is apparently most certain. 
Since stonc-carvdng is higlily dcvclofictl among the Tlingit but unchar- 
actcristic of the Eskimo, it would swm obvious that such a high 
development of sculpture as is slio^-n by these lamps from the limit 
of the Eskimo region where it abuts ujifiii that of the Tlingit must 
l»c due to the infiueiicc of the latter. However, according to Mr. 
Shotridge. the Tlingit Iwl little contact with the Eskimo. More¬ 
over. their traditions, to which anthropological evidence lends some 
support, relate that the Tlingit uiigrated to Alaska fixim British 
Columbia stadh of Port Simpson but a few centuries ago, dLsplacing 
the Aihabaskan tribes who then f^icupied their present habitat. 
The great Malaspina and Bering glaciers, descending from the St. 
Elias range, form an almost impaiaable anil unavoklablc barrier for 
a hundred and fifty miles along the cxiast, one that was seldoni 
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passed.* Whether this HiigraTion legead is well found«xI, ami If so, 
w'hether the Athabaskan tril>es wliich tJie THngit displaced also 
practised the art oi stoae-carviag, must await the decision of ftitima 
archseotogists. 

So far have our researches taken us, amt they can take us no 
further mitil the spade of the arcliieologist shall have revealed more 
of the early history of Alaska. Wliile the hj-pothcsls of Kussiait 
influence upon the Cook fulet Eskinio, thus implying relatively 
recent date for the lamps and explaining the occurrence of the 
Chinese amulet with one of tliem, is not eliminated, yet it is m<jre 
likely that the sttme lamps represent the interplay lietwcen the art 
of the old Eskimo culture of Bering Strait of a millenniura ago and 
that of tlie sculpiure of the soutlicm Alaskan coast in the rvgiwn now 
occupied by the ningit. The art of the lumps shows sonic dLsiant 
resemblance lo Ixitli. The occurrence of the Chinese amulet we 
may ignore, although it introduces a tltsturbing factor. Such amulets 
are said to lie frctiucnily encountered in Alaska, and until one is 
found under imctiuivcx:al conditions which can be accepted by sci¬ 
ence. the alleged association cjf one witli an archreologica! object 
cannot lie pennitted to invalidate conclusions reached upon more 
cenain grounds. 

With this cautiously udvanetd identification, then, our researches 
must end. ff they liave not succeeded, fur want of siifficient evi¬ 
dence, in soh-ing the mystvrj' of the makers af these remarkable stone 
lamps, they have at least deared the air of the hare of unscientific 
guessw'ork which obscured tlie question, and have afforded a demon- 
stratifni of the problctris which face the archaeologist of a museum 
and of his methfxls of attacJdng them, 

‘S» 6'»ajf c/ UmirojeoHi Wefnmfw-ff, by L«t;ii Stwlririift in T(ie JoiniVAl tat 
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SMALL SCLiLPTL^RES FROM BABYLONIAN TOMBS 

By L. Legral\’ 

O RIENTAL cults were always familiar with the figure of the 
nude w'Cisman. the "funeral VeJtus," whose images are found in 
all the cemeteries of the old world. Ixical worship dcies not 
always cxplaii! its origin and character* Mosi of these images are 
clav iigurifles* I'he smiUl collection of stone statuettes and carvings 
in bone which Is dealt wiUi here is treated ^pauately because it is 
made of different material, and liecause il lidongs ti> a late fSr^o- 
Parthian period. M*^t of the figurines weaie discovered so tombs at 
Jumjuma, a small village near the niiiis of Babylon. Like tlie terra- 
cisttas. they have a fimcrart' puipos^, and they di.sclost; a marked 
predilection for the nude female figure. Clay figurines alwav's had 
a connection wHth religion, and entire nudity alwav's haa a 

mythological meaning. Their commtTfi character is the place they 
occupy in funeral rites, and the sj-mbolicai expression they give to 
coarse but positive ideas on future life. 

I'he nude love-goddess w,is a dominant and popular figure in 
Babylonia hing, before Pra'citeles intivKlucvd the nude Venus to the 
assembled Greeks, The nude mother-goddess, holding and suckling 
an infant, is a familiar the old Sumero-BabyIonian religion, 

tiiidcT different canies'—Inniim, Nana, Islitar, Belit, ^arpanit, or 
Allat, But it is hard to decide whether theie Utile figurines found 
in cemeteries have a close connectitin with the local cull, or- which 
is more likely—whether they have a larger significance in redation 
to the religious and funcraiy contX’ptsof the whole country j whether 
the local itlol is the glorification of the ancient nude female figure, 
or the latter a copy of an iikd. 

In any case they embody the idea, transmitted to us by He¬ 
rodotus. of Mylitta tlie Assyrian Aphrodite, tlic gtxldcss of sacred 
prostitution in Babylon, of Anaitvs or Anat, the protective deity of 
Warka. Her cull was adopted by the Persians, especially by Arta- 
xeixes II Mnemon. who ordained the erection of her statues through¬ 
out tlie empire. The Gretiks in their turn received her as Aphredite 
or Arlemi.s, not unlike the many breasted Diana of Ephesus. Susa 
in Elam had her oriental Diana called Nannaia in the Greek text 
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of the Bible and Auahala in a local Peretan mscription, Berosus 
menilons Svisa aa one of the ciiies in which Artaxcrscs ordered the 
tfrcction of a statue of Anuitis. 

There is a markwl advance in the form and inspiration of these 
little tiuile ivhich is due to the influence of Crteit art and 

mytliology after ^Vlexatidur, but there is no complete transforma¬ 
tion, no deep alt^'raticm in the cult and ritvss. Tile .ancient local 
taste survives m the choice of symbols, dresses, and a deep note 
fjf sensuitlity. 

The best bfXik oii tin? subject is still the catalogue of Figures 
A ntiqjtes de ier re ftsile tfn Musrc du Ltfuvre, by L. Hetuiey, fn^m whom 
we borrow many of the following notes. The Greek mfluence in 
Babylonia was attenuated by its fusism with older urivnlal elements, 
p'or day Iigurinc?s the Greek artists substituted alabaster, wliich is 
more refilled, with a touch of affected dcgancje, while the day figimnes 
an? coarser and their makers more preoccupied with symbolism in 
the iir?t place. 'l“he Greek influence continued, under the rule of 
Uie Parthian kings. The river Euptirates was tlie real frontier 
between the Roman and the Pereinti empires. 

While Babylonia did not remain for even a century^ under Greek 
domination, history accHumts wry u'ell for thi& partial but persistent 
uilntsion of Western elements in the Kast. and the remarkable 
vitality of the cultural centres h.)undt'd by invading Hellenism before 
anil after Alexander, When Llm Rtmian powxT was at its highest, 
on the extreme Iwjrder the Roman province of Asia, Samosjate on 
the Euphrates, the native city of the Atticist laiciun. had sculptors 
who kept The best tniditious of Grtx-k art alive on the frontiers of 
the i’arthmn country. Palmyra, late in the third ceniury a,i>., 
welcomed botli Greek tmd Aramaiiui civilt2atiori.. bnder the Par¬ 
thian kings, the great diy of Scleucia on ihe Tigris, heir uj tlie de¬ 
stroyed city of Babyhm, rich and pruspenms with o^-cr six hundred 
tliniisaml iuhalnUnls, always pix-jiervcid its autonomy. T-or the 
younger Pliny', ii was still a Greek city with a Macedonian consU- 
tution. liberii hodte, tie mi juris, Muctdonumtiue moris. 

In oTxtcr 1,0 avoid direct ct.mtact 1 etween the Partiuan trciops 
and the large Greek population, ihc Parthiau kings had establislicd 
thoir court at Ctcsiphori on tlie other bank uf the Tigris. Far from 
being oppiserl Ui Grroek culture, they took grerti cam of the numerous 
Greek or fycviintint- commuuitics imbued with Greek spirit in their 
empirt^ f >n their coinis they bear the title Phiihdtene. The kings 
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of Cbaracetie wlio in tht daj^ of Au^tus mled o\tT lowtr Meso- 
iMainia U(jtvti to the ]\T^ian Gulf, stamped their names in Greek 
characters on their coins, and In Greek and Aramaic on one of their 
brickii pr'WtTv<fd iti this Nk',st‘i m. 

According to a report of P. Dchporte, in liffiJ. of excavations at 
Hillah near Ba}>yloa, a vauttoi sepulchral room was found, inckidiiig 
six tombs disposed in paralH onitT. Tlic- Ijricks employed in tlie 
constniciion bore the stamp of Nel>uchadnezzaT, showing that the 
vault was postcritTr to the destruction of Babylon. Masks, day 
cooes, and statuettes were discvjvere^l withijs. Each tomb had a 
statuette placed near the head of each corpse, except in the iirst 
tomb, that of a man. These were alabasitir (Igiuines coircsponding 
to a class of Orseco-Babylonian clay figurines, of which they :ire 
perfected anil richer copies. The relation between the lunerarv 
masks and the figure, age. and sex of the deceased is very’ dembtful, 
but they all seem to have been of local manufacture and to Imve Iiad 
a funerary purpose, in which they confimt the ciiuicliisifni of Jjoftus 
an 1.1 Layard. 

Loftus s TtiLvalA tiittl Resetifchns in L haltUbti ntid S^nsintHt though 
over half a cemuty old, is still one of the classics of Babvlrmian 
archioology, and hLs deseriplion of the tiurials at Warka in Graxo* 
Part limn times is worthy of careful reading, pp. 3ii), 2. 

Many small objects are associatCil with the—slipper shaped —- 
either in the inside or around them in the earth or vault. 
The personal relits of the deceasc’.J ewTSist of gold and silver Rngcr- 
armlets, Iviiiglcs anri tcv-riiigs of silver, brass and txvppt^r; 
bead-necklaces and small cylintlers. Gold ornaments are not un¬ 
common, such as ear-rings, and small pkues or Wads for fillets, of 
tasteful and elegant dedgii. Thin gold leaf simietinies appear^ to 
have covered the face like a veil; and one or two broad rihlions of 
thin gold not infrcciuenily occur on each side of the head. Large 
pointed head-dresses, Builda — one of the workmen — tcjkl me, had 
been found and sold to the pt'ramlHtlatiiig Jew^s w)io vdsit the M^ddii 
peHoflicaHy for i.hc pmpi>5e of purchasing the gold. 

“With the aliove are articles of a different description such as 
small earthen drinking vessels and tamps, glass lachmTnatorics cnppiT 
bowk hideous bone figures, probably dolls, and a Wricty of others. 

“The top of the coffin is often a receptacle for small relics— 
apparontiy the parting gifts of friends-as tiie follrjwing list will 
nhowr^ven different lorms of fragile coloured glass battles, two 
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curi<>usly furmed yetlow^ gltiss tlLshes. a glass terracotta laiiq> (a 
constant acccmipiammcnt). four bone stilettos, two iron implements, 
the bones of a small bird, fragments of a l>ujich of fiowers, and an 
ornamental mod basket (the plaits of the reeds l)cing quite distinct) 
containing two pieces of khd or black paint for the eyctidSi, and a 
tassel bead. Judging from their character, these articles ai>pear to 
liave been the prtiperty of a female. 



Marble Rirarc of a }‘ooii]£ £0<trW 
Kotthfim Synui 
Cnero-Z^hiBn PflfM 

in the eiirth amm^d the <x>fTi!is are nuitiemus ccipper 
coins, the only articles which aJfortl any positive clue to their age. . . 
The types arc extremely indistinct, but no doubt is entertained of 
their being Partlitaii. Close to the foot of each cohin are one or mom 
large glaxed water-jugs and earthen drinking cnjis. of extremely 
artistic fomu l>iic - . * tall jug was found in a recess built for 

its rccepdftn in the side wall of the vault, within arm's length of the 
coffin. Tire bones of a fowl with a flint and steel were also frequently 
deposited upon the lid. Tlie practice of placing food and water near 
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tht txidy was certainly coonected witli the siipersiitiniis vi the 
pen<Kl, The same practice U, I iMjlieve, (njh tinned aiiinng tiie Arabs, 
w'ho conceive that these anides are necessary to give the spirit 
atreJigth on its kmg 

"Some of the most interesting objects found in the same pi^sition 
are small terra-cotta iigurines, which went- probably houstjihold 
divinities. Many are undoubtedly PartliUin' such, for instance, as 
the reclining warrior, with a ciij^ i'?) in his left hand, wearing a coat 
of mail or a padded tunic reaching to the huces and a helmet orna¬ 
mented in front. 'Hie whole crjstume is well rcprcseiitetl oti many 
coins of the Piirthian epoch, 

"Several are female figtircs in IfiCRje alttre exhibiting strange 
hciuldresses, which, doxibtless, give us some notion of the costume 
of the period. One of these is very remarkable; it rises into two 
tall conical peaks, from which dejwnds a veil, reminding one strongly 
of the English ladies' costume in the time of Henry IV, Nude 
female hgurcs, probably representing ilu* Mylitta or Venus of the 
AssjTians, were extremely common at the Partluan period, having 
l)ccn handed down from aniiquity. Similar figure? arc universal 
throughout the East ix;forc the Clrristian era. A few figures bear 
traces of colour." 

Sfjmc clay heads "are most interesting. Tliey are infinitely 
superior to the; rest in point of design and execution and mark the 
rapidly sprtauling influence nf Greek an. ’^fhey possess all the 
clmraetcrisi-ic features and boldness iff the Grwk face and yet they 
can scarcely f>e ritlier thfui the works of Babylonian artists. The 
hair is arranged in tong ririgtets and the heads are surmmmted by 
Uifty headdressL'S of diftereiit form. 

" 11 would be endless tr' give in detail all the small articles 
which were disctweicd in connection with the slipper coffins," 

Clay. Iwnfr, or alabaaUT dolls were found in tombs of Hillah. 
T hey art* nude ngurincs. with legs close together, and no bai?r* to 
stand upoQ. n^eir shoulders are burei] thri’iugh t<> attacli a mobile 
jmn, 1 he ujse t>f dolls or aTticiilatwi figures has a compic.x significa¬ 
tion bftth religious and nvagie, as U-ing an imitation of life. The 
same ofiStTvation applies all cloy figures anti to images in genjcrul. 

Some alabaster dolls have a luemtic attitude. Tlitir right arm 
is bent fonvard. the iiand open, as if ready toi receive the ofTcring. 
The prirttiesl wore Covered witli gold ornaments, and had semi- 
precirms stone,^ inlaid in the eye sockets ruid navel, to add life and 
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colour to tliMT voluptuous nudity. Clay dolls have only masses of 
hair confined by a turban adorned studs. The}’ are a clieap 
reproduction of the better models, but their sjTnbolism is the same. 
Nearly all show traces of a stucco coatiiij; in iniitatioii of alabaster. 
On the white slip <ietails were worked out ivilh the point, and saliences 
of the body were accentuateti in pink, marking the ribs, the folds of 
flesh, the sex, and the division of the legs, Skveral dolls with fixed 
arms copy the traditional attitude of the imtique Ventus. arranging 
the Imir with one hand, and covering the breast witii the other. 



iajlje vitw ^ Fwit ww 

he*il « yMmu ipkJctm 
Nj3rtl4ffni Syna 
Prills iiM 


Funerary doUs an;^ the direct descendants of Che older Persian 
and Babylonian nude (igvires of Anaitis, Islitar, Iimina, or other forms 
of the goddess of love. She was tong popular with the Parthian, 
anti is still reprfitiucwl as the " celestial gtxldess" on the ettins of 
Musa, the moihcy of Phraates, in tlie first century. 

t^Kher figurines found at HiBuh show woirum lying on a couch, 
res Ling on an elbow in the attitude of the guest at a banquet. They 
wear a high peaked cap, not unlike the Phiy^gian cap adopted by 
Greek art as Uie proper lusadiiress of mythological beings, especially 
of those from Eastern regions. The cap in the alabaster ligures is 
some I lines gildctl, or the hair is uncovered and tied on the top of the 
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hwad in a bow after the fitshion of Venits ami other young goddess 
of the Western Olympus. Stjme figures are entirely nude, tir draped 
only about the Icnver limbs with a tight-fitting shawl, as is common 
in the Greek representations of Venus. They usually lean on a 
cushion, and the l>ed with its four legs is sometimes represented in 
terracotta reliefs. Tlie figure of the decea-sed dressed in his Ixjst 
garments and resting on a couch like a guest at on eternal banquet 
is familiar tlnroughout antiquity. The gods alsr> were treated to 
sacrcxl haniiuets and their statues placed on ceremonial lieds on 
sfilemn Festival days, On Llie top of the stage tower of Babylon, 
there was an enqrty shnne containing only a table and a magnifi¬ 
cent bcrl on which the gtid Mardtik was supposed to take his rest 
at night white ^^s^tlr^g the high priestess. 

We may therefore consider these nude alabaster figures wdiicb in 
tJie late pcrioil were placed near the Iiead of the dead as so many 
funeral godrfc.5ses, one a love gwJdesSj the other a mother goddess, 
according to an ancient Babylonian traditioii modified by Greek 
custom, which through a myiholi)gtcal interpretation saw the spirit 
of the dead absorbed into their diviniiy. 

The some must l*e said of alal>aster children's figures found in 
tombs at Htllah. A nude boy is represented sitting on a small bench, 
his left leg folded under him. A stucc<j headdress is addcri. having 
two golden biiHie like tile berries on i he iiy crown of Bacchus. He 
grasps with both hands a pine cone or a grape at which a bird is peck¬ 
ing, or which a snake i ries to bite. He may lian? wings Ti ke Eros, 
ami his headdress has three fv^ints i ir rays, which may represent curls 
of hair, or through a fusion of symliols in a kite period iruty combine 
a peaketl cap with ivy leaves. Sometimes it is only a hollotv bust 
with a loose clay ball inside, lifitli a funerary amulet and a mtUc. 

The cf'nnection of the child with foldetl legs with the images of 
the young Homs in Egj'pi and with the other infant gods like Baochmi, 
Athys. Adonis, was estaliUshed long agi>. In Carthage he holds in 
his hands the dove of love In Babykin he was Tamimiz. the newly 
lx>nt gfd of hn-e, whfjm Tshiar 1-rings back fmm Hades. 

Fiim-rarj' gold masks found in Nineveh, in Syria, in HilhiJi. ami 
in Nippur arc not tmiike the masks the Eej-piians used to place on 
the face of the mummies. They presen'e tlie likeness of tlic dtMai 
when his finish has ilecaycf J, ami iifford an abode for his spirit. Masks 
with a hole for suspensiion, also found in somt' representing 

Ijcarded and grinning faces, some graceful girls or children, or even 
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were protective eanblemf;, wnth »:>fne of the virtues of the 
original m\'?u:erioii3ly attached to them. 

The nude figurines md the dolls of the Gncco- Parthian ;ieriod, 
abundant in toml::s. have niore perfection and fiffianoe, but also a 
banality due U i the lach of inspiration in epoclis of decadence. Their 
sex is indicatci] with the reserve usual in Greece but rennete from 
tiic old Bai>ylonian realism. 

Tlterc arc sci’eral types of the mide Bali 5 donian woman. One 
keeps her hands joined !>efi>re her in a respectful, passive attitude. 
The other has them slightly raised, supporting or pressiug her breasts. 
She Is undoubtedly the serv^ant of love, presenting herself—rw/ nuda. 
This is also one of the attributes of Tshtar, the sacrtxl prfMitute of 
the gods. Ill iHtth cases she stantis up adomeil only with her jewels, 
the locks of her hair falling on her shoulders. Sex and navel 
are consiitcin>tisly indicated, the pubes lx:ing a large triangular 
patch lx>nlcred by incised lines inclosing markings. I'his is also 
the pictograph for woman in the cmiciform writing from the earliest 
times. We must thcreftjrc see in these figurines an image of life, an 
emblem of fruitfulness, in connection with the idea of |jcrfect wonuin- 
liotxL Tliey arc couitirmcd to the most primitive instinct of man. 
and answer to tlic very' [lonie given by Adam in paradise to Eve, 
when both were naked and unnshamed. 

I.,ater, the nudo female figure was more closely assc*ciated witli 
the divinity. U is raised on a fjase and must have been an oliject 
of cull. The grxldess of love is tin an tinim:d—usually the lutn— 

pressing her breasts or unveiling herself, and it is difficult not to 
recognbe a nude goddess. But tile magical and symlKJhcal character 
of tiie nude woman as a token of life, an emblem of fruitfulness, 
and. in the tomb, as a protest against decay and an emblem of resur- 
reclinit. has a large hutnan interest that cannot be liraited to Uic 
reproduclitin of one of idol. The nude female figure wulh its 
secrvl and Ialismanic character existed long lic^iort it was transformed 
into the love goddess ami made an i»bjcct of cnlt. Far from lieing 
all inwges of Tshtar. the nude figurines were hex hkmIcI. 

As a rule human represenlatiunsof the geds are reliilively recent, 
A sjTnb< tl. animal, weapon, or raised stone, was at first the all-sufficient 
object of cult, marking the prest-tue of the superhuman prwer. The 
oldest shrine of the Uwc gtitldess may have enclosed a betyl, with 
perhaps a triangle incissid on the surface. In the Nippur collectiftn of 
terracottas there is at lea.<t ^Jnu fragtneiit—15+26 -on record as 
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lieiag found Siteun f«jt litiiow tJie level of NAniTn-Sitv. anti tKerefore 
anterior to B.C. 3000. It hears the triangular patch, with intcrriar 
markbigs and traces of red colour. Tlie rude figurine when complete 
vvafi perhaps a votive offering for childbirth, or. at the time of puberty, 
a substitute for lierself nunie by a Sumerian votary t^> the shrine; Inti 
it can £t;arcely be called an idol or an image of the love goddess, 
since probably in these early dal's there was no image of the goddess. 

On seal cylinders the figure of the nude woman holding her breasts 
is not foimd long before B.r. 2000, precisely when the Western Ainorite 
innuence began to be prepondenmt in fiabylonia, Northern Syria 
is known as tlie hmiu' of the great mother goddess, the nude goddess 
unveiling herself. But on the Babylonian seals, the nude figure 
is alw'aj's an accessory person, drawn on a tninur scale, and taking 
no interest in Ihe main scene of worship. She can in no w'ay compare 
Tvith the older godH of Babylonia, wdio never gei aln'mt nude, Lmt 
arc kings and queens, and never forget their mitre adorned with one 
or four pairs of hums, by which they arc distinguished fn>m any 
humati being, Tltey bear also a sceptre and wear rings, cany TOrious 
weapons, and are clad in the finest royal garments, The only nude 
royal figure is tliat of Gilgamesh, a hero and a king, but he never 
wears tlie divine honis, At the utmost a little base of bricks which 
is snnietimes placed under the feet of the nude female figure may 
suggest her transformation into an idol, 

[shlar, as a goddess not of love, l)ut of war. is fully dressed and 
armed, and is represented on seal cylinders and nxk reliefs in authen¬ 
tic portraits long befiJrc the nude love godtiess. She wx^rs a shawl 
tied alxiut her waist, falling to the ankles, and oijcning in front to 
give play to her bare leg in action Above the knc’c is seen the 
iow'er edge of a short tunic t.tr cuirass w'hich hiis short sleeves. Quivers 
full of amws and darts are erosaetl on her slioulders. Slie wields 
baitleaxe and scimitar. As a remnant of feminine vanity, she wears 
below the homed mitre her long curls falling on her Shoulders, white 
more matronly deities tie them up in a kn(»t m the neck, 

Tlien* is amotheiT IslUar of the legend, the queen <4f low, who 
very much rcscnibles our nude figitrines, as she goes down to Had<s 
in quest of her dead lover. At each t)f the seven gates she drops in 
turn one of her ornaments: tiara, earrings, necklace, breastplate, 
boll, braedets, and anklets, until she has left only her loin cloth, 
which also she must dhicard before entering Hades. We do not 
know how far l)nck the legend can be traced. Stone monuments 
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aiid clay fi-gurinfes give no ovidenee of it Itefore H.C. 2000. Its cotH 
tiection with bunals lias certainly its deepest and most poetical 
expression in the myih of Ishtar and Tanannz. 

'"That wliich thou sowest. is not quickened, except it die.” 

Tliere are other figures of a nude woman as a nurse, holding or 
stickling a child. One of the most beautiful tv^ies may even lie dated 
at about B,c. 2400. But it is mipt^ssilile to show that we hat'C in it 
a reproduetton of any famous idol, like ihe mother gtxidcss of Warka. 
Tliese figures have l»ecn found throughout Babylonia and have 
nothing by which to identify tliem aside from their pure and beau¬ 
tiful humanity. Anothc-r example of the miming ra(>tlier is com¬ 
pletely liresaeil in a long fiounced rtilte, with her hair simpl\' tied 
by a fillet. A nude female figure pressing her breasts is represented 
on a terracotta from N'ippur as lying on her liack on a low 1x^1. 
In an example in the Vale Collection the bed is covereil with a rug. 
A (^>uple lying on a t>ed is seen on a terracotta of the British 
Museum. These nude figures arc ^-ery human, and their symlwjlical 
and religious meaning tUes not transform them into idols, Archa^ 
ological truth is the result of a series uf obscn'^aticiiis and oompanVtiis 
between a large number of examples, anti it cannot be atitidpated. 

l. Alabaster statuette. A nude femalt; figure of the most 
charming grace and lieaulifiilly n:K*delle('l. Arms and body are 
unfortunately broken off below the breasts. The head is slightly 
inclined, the neck with its tw'o folds in front. Uie shoulders and 
shoulder blatlcs, and the firm ruund breasts are cut out of t he luscious 
alabaster b>^ a masterly hand with a vivid sense of life, in the l^est 
tradition of Grt^ck art, 'f'he targe eyes were originally inlaid with 
precious stones and must have added a new light to the beautiful 
though rather short and round face. 'I’tic ni:>s« Is almost straight, 
but its tip has littii brokMi cfi. The hair is parted and wavc^d aufl 
tied on ihe nape of the neck iu two large masses of sliori curls after 
the fashion of the Roman ladies of the first century. If there were 
any g(>kl omameats, they have disappeared and left ilw statuette 
in its simple and delighiiiU grace as it tiune from the hands of the 
sculptor, 

CHS, 3988. Prs^enied to the first Nippur Exjx'dilion in 1889 
by Mr. Coleman, engmeer, as coming from Babylon. 
60 X ^4 mm. 
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2. Nude figure of h youtig goddess. With one hand she is cover¬ 
ing her breasi, The other was probably held in the traditional 
attitude of the Greek Venus, represented on terracotta reliefs dec- 
oratiTig slipper shaped ooffins of the Graco-Parthian penod. Un¬ 
fortunately the right arm and the lower part of the body are broken 
off. Tile hair is parted and waved and falls in long tresses on the 
shoulders. It is also tied in a bow aliove the head after the style 



from tJjibylantii 
GcRO-Pnxxhifin Verwi 


of other young gtyitit'.sses. One shotilder is slightly deprKsed, 
conveying a feeling of action and life unknown in the older hieratic 
statuettes of Uabylonia. 

CBS. 9J6S. Bought by J ► Haynes in North Syria l)efQre 1899. 
ttTtite marble. 125 X 84 mm. 

3, While marble head of a young goddess, of the Gneco-Parthian 
period. At^ove her parttil and waverl hair she wears & hi^ mitre 
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or calathos adorned in front with a scinicircle between straigiil tines 
which pToiiahly rcpneseni a metal tiand. 

CBS. 9365, Bought by J. Haynes in North Syria before ti!99. 
80 X 48 mm. 




B(Mir ORtmDca 
Etobyboui 



4. Nude female (igure reclining oti a Ijed. Tt»e lower timhs are 
partly covered with a tiiin draper\', The other end of the same long 
ved or scarf is thrown over the left arm and the light fluffy material 
sets ttff by contrast the complete nuditj' of the woman. She is 
another Venus resting confident in the triiimpli of her perfect bcautv. 
The arms were worked separately and attached. I’he right arm] 
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Stretching along the right side, probably held a fruit or a flower. 
ITic left was pillcnvcxl on a cushion ni>w wanting. The back of the 
head was roughly cut and is still covered w'itlii w^hilc stucco, shown rig 
that some separate ornament, a fillet or cn>wTi, wa-s added, in metal or 
painted plaster. The alairaster statuette had undoubtedly a funerary 
purpose and w’as prctbaldy found in Babylonia. 

CBS. 31B. Bought from J. Shemtob in London, in 1888. 
207 X 125 mm. 

5. Little cupid leaning on a post or ijerhaps on a big dub, tike 
another Hercules. His head is supp<?rted by liis left hand and the 
arm rests on the post. His arms are folded and his legs crr^issed. He 
IS a Greek version of Sigaljon, the little silent genius of the grave. 
He is cut in alabaster, in the same style and character as the nude 
Venus preceding. His head also was coveretl with white stucco, 
pnjbably paintedh with heavy curls, and a wreath worked out in 
detail. Tl:e presence of lx>th figures in tombs is a Lite Graeco-Parthian 
adaptation of the ancient Babylonian legend of Tshtar and Tammuz. 

CBS. 319, Boiighl from J. Sheuntob in I.A>nfiori, in 1888. 
H5 X 37 mm. 

6. Little bone figure of aniwlc- boy w'ith an abnormal development 
of the lines of the hip, suggesting a female Ixxly, The hands w-ere 
placed on the breasts in the attiiutle of 1 si;tar presenting herself, 
but the flat chest belongs to a male figure. The left hand holds a 
vaguely formed object, probably a fruit. I'he head wears a ihree- 
poinied wreath, or dse the hair is artifidally w'avcd, a characteris¬ 
tic which Ijclongs to the young Ero^s lit ^ ammius of the Babylonian 
graves. The confusion of sex points to a pcricxl of decadeiKc. and 
also a confusion of mylhologica! meanings. 

CBS. 1778. Bought by J, I>, jVince, in 1889, at Hillah as 
coming from toniI)s al Jumjuma, along with other ob¬ 
jects described as: Gold frontlet; gold earrings made of 
hollow' gold balls attached by STnail chains to a thin ring; 
small solid gold ring growng thicker towanl the louver 
endr small gold female figure; gold leaves from the 
face of a burietj woman. 7() X 25 mm. 

7. Little Inme figurine as before, showing confusion of sex. 
Hands pressing the hrea-st, necklace. Uirec-p^inted lusaddress, alt 
add to the confusion, and must be traced back to the legend of 
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Ishtar and Tammua, in relation with burial rites. The bane figunne 
is Sal Iwhind. It was probably found in Babylonia. 

CBS, 324. Bought from J. Shwntob, in Ijmdon» in 18S8* 
51 X 18 mm . 


8. Fragment of a little bone figurine like the above. 

CBS. 6180. Probably brought by H. V, Hiiprecht from Hillah 
in 1889, but unregistered. 37 X 20 mm. 



9, Little l>one head of a similar figunne. 

CBS. 14386. Unregistered. 20 X 17 nun, 


10. Nude female figure, wearing onij' a necklace and having her 
hair plaited arid crossed by a fillet. This is a boiii* figurine with 
separate arms attached by a wire through the shoulders. The put>es 
and navel, small breast.s and large hi|^, the feet and knee caps are 
carefully modelled and accenUiated* There is in the figure a smooth¬ 
ness and elegance proper to Greek art. This little figure was probably 
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not usetl as a doll, but is a new form of funerary Ishtar, the triurnphant 
CTinbol of life buried with the dead. 

CBS. 8997. Brought prol^ably from Babylon by the second 
^{ippu^ expedition. 124 X 25 mm, 

11, Bone doll. Nude female figure as before, but of much 
coarser workmanship. The arms are not separate. Tlie hands are 
placed under the breasts. A high calathos seems to Cover the head. 

CBS. 9036. Brought prolwbly from Babylon by the second 
Nippur expedition. 95 X 25 mm. 



ii 

OdIiI moAk 
Nfpptir 

12. Same figure as l)efore, but mounted on a shaft decorated 
with rings, and uTOngiy called a Iiaiitmi. The long point was used 
to fix it in the clothing of the dead or in the ground. 

CBS. 5984. Cast. Original missing. Unregistered: but 
probably foiuid in Babylon, S8 X 15 nun. 

13. Little nude figure as above (Nos. 6 to 9), but seated with 
the left knee drawn up and the right teg l.>ent under; same confusion 
of sex; same headdress with three ijoints, and left hand bolding 
the liroasl or an undefined object. The figme probably represents 
the young Tmimuis, ctjmparable with Horus or Adonis. Bone (or 
ivoi>') carving, 

CBS. 2539. Brtjught hack by the second Nippur expedition. 
Pixibably bought in Hillah by H. V, Hilprecht, like the 
following miinlwT, 40 X 20 mra, 
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14. Little nude Ijone (or ivory) figure of a seated boy lUce the 
above. 

CBS. 1777. Brought back by H. V. Hilprecht in 18S9. 58 

X 20 mm. 

15. Little nude bone figure seated as before, but coimecied by a 
long shaft with the head of wlial must have been a nude female 
figure. This would complete the cycle of the legend, combining the 
two persons of lahtar and Tammus. 

CBS. 14636. Unregistered. Probably foimd in Babylon. 

S9 X It mm. 

16. Head ni Ishtar^ long shaft and seated nude boy as before. 

CBS. 4030. Bought by the first f?) Nippur expeflition, 

85 X 11 mm. 

17. Same object as above. Only the head of Tshtar and the 
shaft are preserved. 

CBS. 323. Bought from J, Shemtob in London, in 1888. 

66 X 12 mm. 

18. Mask made of thin gold leaf, and probably found in a 
Parthian tomb by the fourth Nippur expedition. 

Known only from a photograph. No. 215, taken in the field. 
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OLD SUMERIAN ART 

Ev I., LKCkAix 

I T b 3 pure jrtv for a wtar)' arcliacplogist pLiagt* into a stiaK 
of Oriental art—tht; oldest known Mesopotamian art—thanks to 
the ricli oollectioii of objects* figures, statues, reJiefs, anti etigra^ ^ 
ings discovered in the predjTiastie cenieter\' at tr. A new 
civihjiation, iJcrfecily uitknown a year ago, has now Ijcmi 
And lo our great surprise, tmt of the ni>^ter>' oj the past beauty 
shuujs with a wonilcrfiil glamour. Oold and silver, blue lapis and 
re.1 cameliaii. mother of and shell inlay, lavishly us<^ by the 
Sumerian artists, diow their good taste in the blending of txiknin,, 
their masterj^ in the lines of the rigvires, tlie boldness and force of 
their drawings, which have a priimtive charm and a snliUc refine¬ 
ment sucii as wc find at first hard to reconcile with so early a date. 
Manv of Uie objecte recovered, like the hm>, gaming boards 
witl/thek sete of and dice, the grMen comb so like a bpmmh 

comb, the rings and garter oi the qnecn. the ftuUxl gold kr 
and the chalice, the chariots and their teams, all seem wonderiully 
familiar and close to us, while the wholesale mimlcr and tuiri^ of 
servants and reUilners round the grave of their lord and lady hmt 

at grim ciistoins of hoary ages. , -i- 

Such licautiful objects were not the work of begumers. t.iviliza- 
tion even then was an anciout achievement in Me^^polamhi. whfmce 
it SDtead westward. Where shall wc lo<,k for or place its ongm? 
We do not blow. But obviously the *ild Sumerian art at I r is 
aln^ady a classical art, witli fixed types and schwl conventions. 
ModeUmg. casting. car%ang, and cngruxdng have no scemte for the 
cjttiert cmfumcn. Their ficst pieoes of work show an ideal of force 
and dignity not devr^id of a cermiii heaviness, a minute rendering of 
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details, a I'we o^ nature and animal life. It is a subtle and curi^>us 
art which likes inlay and polychromy. deli;^hta in the tiiinf^ling of 
colours and maieiirds. the blending of low Juitl liigh relief with boldly 
salieiiL parts in the round, lis style ia surprisingly tree and is noi; 
abashefl by the difficult tracing -tf figures? eu ftHt\ or I he shorten- 
ing of proportions in perepeetivc. fi has even an apparent sense of 
humour, probaiily vrith a deeper meaning, in scenes where atiimiUs 
are given the altitudes and play the pans of men: a tlog carries a 
small altar k»adei1 witii offerings, a linn folloivs him bringing a lamp 
and the wine of the sacrifice. It is n^markable Utat the iUiiiTUiIs 
arc l>y degrees transformetl and given the head, face, locki^, Ijeard, 
arms, feet, and torso of man. We Itavt; c<>iuposIte monsiers, a bison 
with a human face, » scoipioii’inaii, a donkey seated and playing 
die harp with bis fingers, a rampant gazelle holding two ttimlder^, a 
scaled nunvkcy {?) plamg with a raiilc and dnimming ou a lioarcl. 

Tlsis is pure niytliology. We are intToduced into a world in 
which aniinab can play and talk like men: a land of fable such as 
has always enchanted and will still long delight tlie children of Tneti. 
And by the hy, tliat mnrvdUms curled beard hanging below the chin 
of the maji-i'aced l>ison is not at all an emblem rrf tlivinilr, but a 
sign of human virility, 'rhe homed mitre with one. two or four 
pairs of horns is the only ceriaiti emblem of divinity , both for g<H,ls 
and gwldcsses. S>> the bull might be a god. even without u beard. 
The cresetmi: horns arc the t^lilem oi tin.' Moon Chid, called the young 
bull of hcavtm, That mighty Idue btnrd simply brings him one step 
to humanity, and may or may not decorate the* golden head 
which aiuinatcs and gives a voice to the harp ”n>aring like a l:ntl!.'’ 

.And here wc find a very important link lietwccn llu- i»ld Suiiierkii 
art of Ur and the still earlier Eltunite civilization— abom 401)0 u. c. — 
known throngb the French ejicavatiLUci at Susa. It is remarkable 
th.it t he old Elamite artist in all his painting and carving and engniv- 
ing "never mpreseiiis a god under human form. But he multiplit'5 
animal figures, especially figures of wild species, and gives to Ihcin 
strange attitudes and tiuimm gestures. His miagiimtion erwdes com¬ 
posite monsters, dragfjtis mid griffins. And when he reaches a higher 
stage, it is in scenes where the figures of Oilganiesh and Enlridu axe 
ctm-spicuotK and lietray a close relation with Babylonia."* 

"The Gilgamesh and Enkidu contests with wild animals arc 
simply the hen-tic development of natural hunting scenes by which 

' IJ«L 16. p. .1. 
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a contact is efttablished wtib the archaic or Elamite perioi. The 
worahippiiig of g<>ds in. human form wtb crowm, fiCeptresT and tlirones 
like kings is a new feature of tlie SvjJTtero-Akka<iiaii civilisation 
apparently unknown to the prt*-Elamites—and Ui the pmiynastic 
Sumerians of V i*, ft supposes regtdar institutions, city states, courtsj 
and temples modelled on the courts. It expresses a higher ideal of 
worsliip no longer tiniitetl to stones* animal figures, ^capons, and 
cmhlems, but to gods akin to humanity. 

Between these two extremes: heroic hunting and regular court 
worship of tJie gods, thm; is u large inU-mii'diaiy layer of mytho¬ 
logical figures which seems to connect them and where wc see the 
bumun god tmierging from the bcfist. or in ch'jse contact witli the 
primitive forces of oature. . , . When ttie gods attained full human 
stature and n^ytil dignity, the world, of her<«s and demigods always 
had a numbur of bullmou, liomnen, hinlmcn, fislimeii and scorpion - 
men; w'hiiv the pure animals: bull, Ison, dragon, bird, fisls, serpent, 
3001*1,31011, become simple rnllmvers, emblems and servants of the 
gods.”^ 

The eagle, a royal bird, lias never attaintxi. as an emblem of 
diviniiyt to the pspularity of the bull. The eagle triumphs over wild 
animals, bull, bearded bisou, anti others. Eagle teat hers decorate the 
heads of Sumeriun diiefs* or are an (imament Iietiveen tJie horns of 
tlie oldest mitre. But they stxui disappear mid are replaccii by tw'o 
or more pairs of horns, the round crescent horns of the bison, the 
iicce[ited emblem of dtvitiity. Anlhropotogy and areli£milog%' are both 
interesteil in that primitive hern I dry. Thv war eagle of the gixls of 
the atmosjihert' is the lord of all the creatures of the pasture lantL 
• Is ni.^t the \'b»fjn Go'l like a grunt hull moving acniss the pastures i)f 

heaven? All Sumer rejoice!? when his goklen horn shines over the 
horiaiiii, bringing in reguhtr succejsfiion nu'nthy and senst'ns and 
years. He is only the son of tlie g<id of the atraosphere but he is 
the guide* and ttaeher of the Sunurian tribes and fjf Uieir pastors, 
aufl his golileii crow-u lias impressed t hem as the highest emblem by 
w'hich they can distinguish heavenly iKiwers. 

The happy resUiration by the British Museum experts of some 
of the magnificent objects nf ;irt taken ftrim the pred.yuastic cemetery 
at Ur and their recent publication will be welcome to the readers of 
die J<JLKNAb. They will aflmire the stela or slandimd with six rows 
of Sumerian figures and scenes of peace- and war cut in slidl atid 

< i\ u. s. H, p. 13 . 
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inlaul on a backgrountl of blue lapis; the sounding-box of a harp 
deut>rated with iuJiiy, engnived plaqtiet!, ainl a bull's head in giild 
.and lapis; another bull's head m gold and tapis, part of a statue or 
probably of a sec^jnd httnq finally a rein ring in silver sumiouiitefl 
by a bull mascot from the king's wagon. In the ficM of the past, 
the mist is slowly lifting, lea^'tng a bright golden spot in the muiltly 
plains of Mcs4ipi:itamia. where Shub-ad was once a cpieen anti Mi^s- 
kalaimlug a king in ancient Ur, more than five thousand years ag<t- 

Ttte Int.av Stela 

It seems almost impossible ever to satisfy our curiosiiy by looking 
at the wtirhl of little Sumerian figttres crt'wdetl in the six negisteni of 
the stela and in the Ivvti triangular ends. The whole is only 32 inches 
long, but there is such a variety f>f actif'U, sucli a sense of life, with 
so many dilTerent costumes of the king, of his officials and las serv-^- 
aiits. such a display of arms, ehjaks and helmets, such a contrast 
iK-twceii the victors and their tatt<JtK.-il enemies, such a fasdnaiion 
about the chariots, their drit-ers, their nien-at'anns, their trams of 
asses and their harness, that we gaae again ami again, afraid to miss 
a single detail of that vranderful picture of ancient Sumerian life. 
The king is the real war lord. Hia figiirc is drawn on a Uirger scale 
iind stands in the middle d the upper register. He carries in the 
right hand a curved chib, hts sceptre, and In the left, a lance with a 
large leaf-shapt>tl hwid. Prisoners are brought one by one to him, 
and foremost one who is j)rcil>ably the chief of the defeated enemies, 
■■nie king has alighted from his chariot and is followed by his brxly* 
guard or liy officials of higli rank, armt-d with batllc-axc and lance. 
The king, his guard, and his wildiers all wear copper helmets cover¬ 
ing the ears and lied witli a strap below the chin. Some of the 
t>riginal helmets have been recovered In the excavations and the type 
striuigely recalls stnne helmets of the crusjailcrs’ time, lances and 
axes also have l>a;n recovered of the very type represented on the 
stela. The best gold ttifMlels must have Ijeon the weapons of the 
king. The proper Sumerian dress is a kilt with long laps, closing 
liehinti. nrigtnally a fleece, it maj' later ba’i^'c Iwen ntadc of woollen 
material with long thrums w'oveii in on one side in imiiiition of the 
fleece. A second piece of the same ntaierial—calkd kaufinkcs — 
was tlirown like a ptriiil over the left iibouklcr. The vvhole army 
was shaven and shorn according to Sumerian tradition, and went 
liaref(K>tt‘d, whidi was no incouvemence on the soft muddy soil of 
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Mesopotamia. Of course a wadded lining! was fixed inside the hel¬ 
met : traces of (me have Iteen found inside the goltlen wig. 

The king's chariot is of the cornnioii type of that age. with four 
wiieels. side and. back panels, a higli front l>oard, and a curved p>k' 
rising high and supporting a rein ring behiiul its junction with the 
yoke. A diminutive groom, his whip resting on his shoulder, leatis 
the royal team of great mules or asses. The man-at*arms or hench¬ 
man follows i.'H fot>t fjeliind, holding the reiti-s in his left and his 
fiattle-axo in his right hand. The reins lie iu the V-sha]Jcd notch 
ci.it in the top of the front hoard. j\ large quiver full of spare darts 
and lances hangs on the left horn of the same boimL A tc<;qjard skin 
or hkiuket is thrown over the I’^ack panel and covers the step on 
w'hich the second charioteer will stand iluring the action, protecting 
the driver fighting in front. The front tioard is reinforced by cross 
pieces, the sides arc ilivided into three panels by straight bars. State 
chariots decorated with an inlaid pattern fif shell and lapis, and 
lions’, bulls’ and leo]>artls’ heads in gold and silver in the round have 
been recovered in the m^yal tombs. Tlu^sc were not war chariots hut 
ratluT Iwlotig to the sumptuous type of coach which Ishtar devised 
as a reward for her lovers: “1 will harness for thou a chariot of lapis 
and gold, with wheels of gold and horns of diamond. Daily slialt 
thou harness the great mules,*' 

fshtar herself, the august princess of Uruk, wdio inhabits a house 
of gold, drove a itsim of sevt*n lions. But this is ptirv m>i;ho!ogj% 
The king's own team was mcomestably a team tif four xuiiles or 
donkeys. I'or the first time we have a clear, complete picture of 
the animals with body, hoofs, head, and tail, and they nw. neither 
horses nor lions nor bearded bulls nor <lr£igOTis, luit asses, which is 
very satisfactory. What seems to be the long hair round liieir 
necks is neither mane nor f>eard, but anifieial braids of hair nr wool 
attached to the collar like an aniamont or to tlrive flics awa>‘, a 
practice very much in honour among the AsssTiaiis and still observed 
in many j>arts of the w'orld. The reins were attached to a ring in 
the animal's nose. Silver collars and silt'vr rings have l)ct*n found 
in the tvjyal graves, providijig evidence that teams tjf bulls were 
used as well as teams of asses. 

The plain wouilcn wl^vls made of two semicircular pieces joined 
by copper elamps or bairns round a cenind core, have excited the 
enthusiasm of archieologists. The wheel, a great human discovery, 
was in us^ at Ur more than fifteen hundred years before it was 
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impurtwl into There iire several models of whectk which 

show that tiu? contra] core was either rouiid or UMicnge-shaped. 
The wheel wtts probably solid with the axle which turned with it in 
a Kroovo below the body of tlie chariot. A copper pin or bolt 
times secufc<l its cc:nintction with the axle. In any case the early 
Sumerian wheel was Tnassi\X' and not yet made more graceful or 
lighter by the use ot spokes, knobs of ineial sometimes rein- 
forcetl the Him Mr. WiMdlcy has suggested leather tires. The only 
wdieelbatifl discovered at Sivm was made (if six bronsie sections 
ri\’ett:d together and forming a complete circle t-mhedded in the rim. 

Centiiries laie.r Oudea, another prince <if Suiner. was onlemd to 
build the royal chariot of his god: "Break the seal (fjf the dwrs) 
of thy trea.sum house; bring wood out of it. and build a complete 
chariot lor thy king. Harness to it the rJoiike 3 ’s. Adorn the chariot 
with TTietal and lapis inlay. Darts in die quiver shall shine like the 
day- Take go«I care of the 4Uik(tr, the ami of bravery." Dndea 
brtntght out his mf.ist precious timber, esaiim-wood, mfeu-wwHl, 
huiuppu-wcK>d- Me enmpletcd the clwimt and hamessttl to it the 
great I k-kash flmitkej's. The chariot shone like the stars in heaven, 
f he donkeys were of the famous bretfd of Eridu, and the driver 
Knsigmin ccmhl drive like a storm. It was an Irresistible ntachine of 
war; "The cliariot natned Kurmugan. was loaded with splendour, 
covered with lirillinncy. With its donkeys, its grtwra. the seven- 
hcatled club, the terrible weapons of the battle, the weapons which 
no country can resist, the deadly weapons of the battle, the Mi-ib, 
with a lion head in luilaUi -rtone which no land n.'sisis, the sword 
with the nine emblems, the arm of bravery, the bow which .sfninds 
like a (forest), the terrible arrows <if the battle which dart like light¬ 
nings, the quiver out of which wild licnat and dragons It-i Jiang their 
tongues, arms of the battle to fulfil the orders of royalty, all this wns 
a present of ( Judea, bpurkkr of the temple, patesi of Lagash." 

.Ml the prisoners brotighl in to the king nre nude excejit the first 
nf them, who wears a short fringed kilt, but lie is so indistinct a 
figure that ii is hard to decide whom lie represetus. probably the 
enemy king. AU have miics rountl their necks and their anus tier! 
lithind their backs, 'I'hcy are shaven anil shfvm like their Sumerian 
opponents atul it would have Ixicn difficult to distinguish one fmm 

aiuuher if the enemies did not have mnrks^n'nr paint or tatifxj?_ 

all over the body, on skull, cheek, chest, and thigh. Or are these 
murks of the womxds iufiicttvl by the ballle-axcii and lances which we 
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sye in the hanfi^^ of the solfliera, a graphic representation of the bhKHl 
trickling [roin the cuts in the flesh? 'I’here is a certain freedom of 
st\'le in that othen^'ise monotoiaais processif>n. Xot one figure is 
the exact copy of the other. 'Phe groups arc not rigidly the same. 
Twf) prisoners are marshalled l>y one man—^if tliis is tlie original oitler? 
All the soldiers do not cam' tht; same u'eapoii. 'I'heir proud attitude, 
with heads erect, contrasts with ttie ijowncast loiik r)f the prisontm*. 

The army in action is liisplayed in the nest two registers, ft is 
divided into two corps, the ff.K>t trooijs and the chririttteers. And we 
cannot help admiring the fret; imagination, tlie naive charm in the 
forceful presentation hy the primitive artist <}f a battle scene so full 
of life and motion. The solid legion has fomiod a line with lowered 
lances piunting forward. All wear the uniform; the Kcallopetl kilt, 
the copper helmet Imetl by a stntjj iinrler the chin, a mantle covering 
both shoulders and fastened by a clasp f>ti the chest. Tlie dots in 
groujw of three:, and five which dt:coran.: i.htJ majitlcs make the 
soldiers lt>ok like the pieces of a game of dominoes, gi'ang somehow 
the impression of knui'es in. a pack of c.ards, which would have 
pleased Alice in Wonderland. In fact these are not tlots but the 
spots of leopanl skins, as we see from the animal represented on the 
triangular end. The skin serwd as a nmicrial for the mdrliers* 
heavy coat, which was thrown, over the back of the cliariot when not 
used, or spread on the scat as a blanket.* Nothing could disturb 
the order of this solid n ar Unc- Their grasp on tlietr lances betokens 
Ijerfect drilling, and while the practised eye of a sergeant-major 
might see irregularity in the openings of the mantles, the ordered 
tramp, tramp of their feci would have swollen with pride the builder 
of an empire. Three sons of an old Sumerian king on a famous lime¬ 
stone relief* wear their mantkis in the siime manner, fastened with a 
chisp and coivring both slioulders. The soldiers of the front lint 
arc already engaged in an action, tlie issue of winch is not doulitful. 
The enemies are prostnitL-, wounded, stripped, bound, and captive, 
so dexterously can the Suiiit-rian warrior handle bal lie-axe and hmcc, 
as shousi in three ditTcrent grouijs, ( hw prisoner is lieing liandcufltd. 
The soldier ne.x,t to him liraiKlishes his lance iiver a fallen enemy. 
The ihirtl wiijes the blade of his axe anti feels the cutting edge after 
dealing a blow. The lnwlies of the fallen enemies arc drawn with 
much liljerty aiul a i la ring attempt at persijectivc and foreshorti'ning 


■ XtusEi'M JofUSitL. June, !'«?. [i. liQ. 
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oi proportions, both here and in tlie case of Uie l^Kiles of the encintts 
run di>wn by the charioteers. The Sumenan soldier iti action has dis- 
caulcd his great nionile and tlirown his plasd over his left slirndder, 
A Iriugef:! stole over the left arm of rme of them is an unusual gar* 
meuc, perhaps die loiii clotli of tljc enemy and a pm of tiie spoil 
which l>elongs to the vtcu<f. More entTnics. nurte and woiuideil, are 


Ttii' <'Jrt Suitirrfnii ttuE* rru. Imufular end?. T[wiilduv (lilliijcitv 

driven tm by tlie charging infantr 5 % S*>me theru still keep their 
lances and then* )oh doths dosing in front and having narrow frinFes 
The fight is over and Uuy aa* while one unfortunarmS,’ 

casts a last look on the scene of \xiixk. Hiis part of the stela Itas 
evidently suffered and tw> half figtn^ of mCTi, one nude and the 
other wcartug a lom doth, have liecn jumblwl together 
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The charioteer sccni; is a pitre delight tor aoyljotly who Hrs wit- 
ii^sed a cliarge and the long lines of horses aweeiJiiig, wave after 
wave., through the golden dust. Tf the first teanri of asses walks coni- 
posedly enough, the secoiid lins struck a lively pace which becomes 
a full gallop and a mad dash in the last twn. The ffipeniost driver 
with his goad or two-pr<jiigc<l dart ai)d his heiiclmtan brandishing a 
lanee is thrcmi: backwards and the tnan on the step has to hang ori 
rivsiHrrately, Their raised heads nnswer to the raised Ueaxls oi the 
aiiinuds. to their springing Inxiies and their flowing tails. Weajmns, 
lancfs, axis, dresses, helmets, kilts, and plaids are llie same as those 
worn by the infantry, Tlie crumpled nude br*dies id the enemies 
litter the ground. 

The rewrst: is not: less intfrusting, Here we Sije the pk-justires 
and nbiiniiantv of pi-aoe i>pi3<>3ed tt> the violence of war. The king 
presides over a lianquet cunidsl his sons or ortidals and drinks, a cup 
of the liest Tnoitntain wine. Tlie seats arc rttniirkably elegant. 
Serv'ants hustle about and a wciman singer, w^e unagine, rrtites in 
cadeiiced verses the great actions of tlic iKittlv aeci)mpaiiiod by the 
luirpist striking in lime the ete^'cri cords of his small harji. So the 
W'timeii dtixieed, and sang that King S.aiil had killed liis Uiuusnnd but 
David Ids ten thousaiicL In the registers IkjIow' there is a real 
pageant *<1 swirvants iiringing the rtrjuisilcs of the feast and alsti the 
spjQs of war. Bulls, goats, a ruin, a lamb, and four big carp fnwh 
from the river will supply n royal meal. The safe lidding of the lively 
l>ull.s is no easy matter. A rope is attached to a ring in the Ijca^t's 
no5c, and the (irvi eowl>oy pulls it high to prevent any unruly toss¬ 
ing, while the second has wound his urms. like a wrestler, round the 
threatening hVtroa of the luill. ready U* throw it, Uliat wnidd our 
^Vi^d West think of that ancient East? The manner in 'which the 
shephcrvla carry a lamb—or is it a young gazelle? — or hohl a ram 
by thr* cur veil liom and fat tail has not cbangci;! since those early 
days. The goat-herd :mmil with a short stick or a whip ilrivcs Ins 
animals fnmi U-htutl. For accuracy the heads of the giiats nos. 2 
and ought (,.» lie pDiix'd ;i little forward to balanoe pro|,icrly over 
Llieir forelegs. Goal no. \ 1>elongs to a different sfx’oies, the Markliur 
goal, with spiral hums, long t«jndent ears, a beard, and a tucked-up 
tail, A headniiin carryLUy his sial! of office introduces the proces¬ 
sion. whicli is dividt,*d into twr» main groups headeil l»y figures with 
clasped hands. These bavT: no special attributes and arc pcrhnjjs 
foremen or oiEcials. 
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\n T,hc last registtT two ceajns of asse:^ with their ilrh^fre, ami 
pack carrier.^ of twot\T>cs are dividtxl inti t two f>rthrtt' protips heatled 
tiy their foreirien, if such are the figures with the daspcfl lianrls. 
*rhe first flriver waJks rfjpc iu liaud. at the head of ihe procession 
anti evidenily ought rather to he plaoetl at the huaxi tif lik a^sses. which 
is his pro[jcr station as extnnpliJieii hy the fecond driver. (.>nc of the 
psick camera y>iiars the htindJes on his shimltier l>ut. the seconrl uses.a 
fiutmfwork resting on his hack jjjiii secured by a rope ijassing rcuinc! 
his forehead. This way of carrying heavy burdens stransgtly n^dls 
Indian liaskcl carriers or jar carriers from old Peru. The carriers 


and the foremen tiavc long iiair, the asses’ drivers arc sliurn like the 
rest oi the sciwants above, except the mep wfiri hririgthc lamb and the 
ram. wdio wear long hair and beards Tltri may lie a pnifessional as 
wdl as a racial distinction. Betlf^uin shepherds m the desert lot Lkt:ir 
hair gn>w. 13ut slaves and prisfjtiers of war rjf different races may 
hai'c kept their ou'ti intxie (if Itairdressingand costitme. It is remark- 
ahle that all the figures in (Jic last rt^glster wear a Kilt closing behind 
or a loin c]olh opening in front, with short fringes. The kik wiih 
short fringes is ven- tliflcrojU frtntt the kilt irith long hijjs wi^ni by 
the Ktimcriaii (((liclals, or trrmi the hotter (.me worn by thir king. 
'I'hc loin clotli openiug tn front is the pmijcr dross uf tlic vanfiuished 
encnites. The careful drawing may correspond to a flidcreiice in 
mcc and rank and also to a difrercnci* (.if materiiiK wvkjI i>r linen. 
The only figure“unfmtuiatcly incomplete—in tJio ihird register 
who wears the Simieriac kilt with tong laps winch doses behind, is 
probably another heailttmn introducing the second pnjcesrion. 

Animal figures Ijorrowwl from the evimmon rc]XTtory of heraldry- 
and heroic hunting nil the Iritingular tmcls of the stela. \\c have Hie 
pass:mt Icov>ard, ihe coudiant lamb, die ram]>mtl gfxut. the con- 
^-entionaj hr-diich and !!lar flowc.-r with eight petals, in u Landscape 
of hills represented by ,a pyramid of dots or curves. A hunter, 
dagger m hand, has seized alxjut the neck a nimjMint ilnix caught 
amidst burials ami hills. Tlu- hunter may l,.ea hillman, an Elamite, 
wifh hmg hair and lx^ard I'i'h very diffemn fnim the complekly shorn 
Sumerian. He wcare the fringed loin elchh of the o.ncrny. closing fu 
froc\t. The lines of hLs b-'Hly arc more elongated anil graceful the 
knees are We for action. The lypiad. shorn, stumpy SimK-riaii 
wears a lwl]*shai>ed woollen kilt dosing hchind. 'J'he long laps 
hang down the middle of his legs. 'ITic panels arc recojiiiLructcd 
and liu- scene is not clear, but he k certainly t^d a Jumter, and k 
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prohahly raisins his hfind for some* ritual action. The goal rampant 
ainidsl Itujihus and lulls with Iieud turned l>ack is probably out of 
position, and the straight p-jat supjj^jTtmg an einlilmi' is Lhe ofijcol 
win eh ought to Jiavt htwi placttl in fivint of the Sumerian worshipper. 
The middle, incomplete pam.'l cerhdnly n-prt'iieuti'ii a fight hetw-een 
bull anii litm as seen iii the decoration of the har|>. 

Tlie very ancient mylhologicsd grraip of the liondieadetl eagk 
perched on Lhe ijack ctf i)ic Ijcarflecl, man-headed bistja, which he 
masters and tacomces “uirgttib’UK*' if (u>t "rostro," dcijervcs special 
attention. 1 he tymipositc monsters are in the tradition of archaic 
Elamite an.. 'I'he m^'thical lard is the master of the lnjlt. By no 
nu-nns is he picking off flies and hugs as has been itreverenay sug¬ 
gested. 1 he eagle is aln.n'e all an eml ilem of royalty, dtiminatiiTn, 
anti power, and such hasljccn his meaning tlirongh the ages, wlietlicr 
he flies ovrr the heads of ^\ssyTiati kings, or)afore Roman legions, or 
on Greek, Oermau. French, or iVmcrican ctjins. The sprcad-oaglc 
found in &f> rtiauy coat.s of arms of old Simter and «f modem countries 
is the triumphuut bird seizuig its [>rcy with its taloa^. He is the 
emblem of gods of WTir wof'shippetl in dilTerent cities under different, 
nana'S, Ningirsu, N’in-Lirash. lu'Shuai-nak. Under lhe tianie of 
Imgig he figures in Ojc- ceed of amts of Ojc city of hagash, devoted 
tiO r'JtngirsUi where the t;j^e of an eagle with a lion's hca^l i.s well 


establisiipii and is rontemporary wstli the drawing of many figures 
in full face. But there was mcTc tiberty in the past and we fitnl 
sprciid-eagles and eagles in pn.Jilf. with iiurmal tu-ads anri with 
lii 'iiji' heatls, cnpt.uring two auimals or (xirdung on the back i,if rme. 
Their prey nmy l-e bulbs, antelopes, lions, stags, ibexes, even ducks. 

Tile bull may l^c passant. coiichanT., or rampant. It may !»c tin- 
wild tnouutxun l.-ull with wlih-ly spivad iioms, the primitive urochs, 
or the luson with crc:sccnt horns and long locks, which in old EUmiLe 
drawings has tufts of hair Iclow the chin. The last has been ti-ans- 
formed inpi the wLin-headed bison which has the face of Gilgamesli, 

I jcforc it becomes the 1 adbmin Enkidu. I'hc spread-eagle may even 
have a doublt lion's head, which was a favourite tlcvicf^ in the lime 
of (kidca and on a few ancient Elamite seals, but he should not be con- 
fus 4 :d with the birfimau Xii. who steals the tablets of ilL-stluy, carrier 
Mif* dead bis«*n on im shoulders, has a wife and son. mid Skilled bv 
Litgalbiinda in Khashu. the iiiitnown mouiitain. Many a seal in 
1.11C Muscu tn Cidlet'tians represents the capture and judgnient of the 


* Cf, Mt-Htjij Itvi'jtSijjiL, Jiifi^p ji, I Jo. 
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Zu Liittl anfl his disfiraee, which ciui never Ijc [mpiiUtl tiv the royal 
Inigi^ birth 

The inlay stela,' aocorriing to Mr. Winjlley, is n& n wtirk of art 
imparalIdled, as a l^istoric document invaluMlite. li was iound 
beside ilie shoulder of a mail buried in a dtte chamber r»f the oldest 
of the royal tombs, almost intaci. as it was tixccuied by the cniitsmea 
of 3 .'it >0 B, C, It. is an dabjrate eximiple nf inlay work in shell, lapis 
lazuli, and pink liniesioiie, 'I'he ewa* la 3 tgc* placpies went; set back to 
back at a slight angle, vvith the {riangidar pieces lie tween their etuis, 
and thf! whole may ba%'C mounted on a ixile so as to be earned 
as a Htandanl, The tessera: hat] for the most i>arl not shifted from 
their p<'JsiLion, What is shcfwn htM'c is not a reconstraction but llie 
original niosiiic. Some of the Ixinler has fieen restoneil; only the 
triartguhir ends had been seriou^y broken up. 


The Harp 

The liarp is the instrumciit of ilie poets, the support of the 
aerial words in which they ciislirme joys and sorrows, memory of 
the past and hope irmnonial. David sang to the harpi to soothe the 
bnxvUng hffUt r>f S^iiil. A harpLst and a womiui singer stand by at 
the king's bantjnet, tiJndea of I,aga.sh presented to his god Ningirsu 
"Uis beloved, hurji nameil Usnnigal-kalamnia, the sonorrms and 
famous itistrument of Jils coimcU. The portico (?) of the harp was 
like a rixiring buU." It served to accftmriany tlie sacwl prayers 
which Were silid in the court, together with the clang of the c\TObal.<i. 
"Along with the flute it filled with joy the courts of the temple/* 
Tile temple singer used tl “lo appease tlie heart, to please the joy¬ 
ous hunumr, to witie tears from the eyes, to release the pain of the 
stifTeriiig heart/' The singer in liis recital is Ekoned to the storm 
of the OccfiTi, to tJie tempest (tn land, to the soft purifjdng waters 
of the Euphrates, The young gii'ls of the harem, the sevtm twins 
of the gtiddess Ban. plauHl close to lum, pri.mmince the good words. 
With the flute, the cjmibals, and llie barf) they fill with joy the 
courts of tile ititnple/' 

The haq> of Cmdea is represented on a HmesUme relief. It is 
rectangular tu form, with a large semnding-bos and an upper bar 
in which the keys are fixed. It has eleven strings spreading fan wise 
from the 1 :k>x to the upi>cr bar. lowanls the left angle behind w'hich 

' Ml^WlTV Msifvh, f-p. il-AJ. 
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sit a the player, playing wlih both liantls. A passint bull, pTOl)ably 
of gold, stands on the soimding-lurix, and another bull's head decorates 
the front of it- 

rhe little iiarp represented on the stela also has eleven strings, 
and is lirscorated with a bulbs lieait. Tlie sounding-box Ims the shnya* 
of a (yiuehant hull, u*ith an miaid collar and an inlaid baml across 
the ho*ly. The harpist plays while standing, A Itand fuissing over 
his shoulders may hdp to carry the instrument. An opening in the 
siflcs of the box. makes the sounds dearer and mellt^^v. 

Another of harp with eight strings is repre-sented on a sheH 
plaque to be studied below. Ii is pLavwl Liy a seated donkey and 
belongs to a veiy interesting n^'thologlcal scries. Widi three other 
plaques it was iusei as a <Ic«jnil:ou below the splendid Immed bull’s 
head in gold, with its lurgL' heard of tapis. Bull's head and plaques 
were possibly piirt of a harp of the same tt'pe. 

'rile harp found in the queen's grave had also a soutrding-box 
decorated ^^ith a calf s hua'"! ol gtdd and lapis, with shell placincis 
engraved i^-ith mythological subjects, and u-ith bands of inlav-' The 
wrKrtlivork, which had pcrishcil. has lietui carefully nsslor^d in the 
British Museum, According ti> Mr, Woolley the harp has Lw'clve 
strings, but the positkm of tlie keys on Uic upright is not clt^ir, pend¬ 
ing fttrther restomliou. The calf's head and die engraved plaques 
deserve attention. 

The erdf’s head, wiihont horns, which decorntes iJh‘ queen's 
h^, is ntade -if gold and lapis, like the bull's head found in the 
king's grave, which may also have l>c'e!i part of a liarp. B-vth are 
wonrk=rf«l c.xanipTc$ of ancient Sumerian art. Thu same technique 
was appliiKi to both, 

file hea-I all except the ears and hom.s was liammered up 
fmtu a sliect of thin g;iltl aii<I set over a vvcwxlen core. TTie Iiditie 
and earv maile RoparaUily were* fixeti to Uiis. Tnder the chin a deep 
cut iWiS marie in the woixl. the edges of thegoM iK'sng bent inlu the 
cm. and here was inserted Ule lieard. The hast' of tids u as a wooden 
board on which the trasses cut of lapis laiculi were stH in hituinen, 
whtk- Lite back ami sides of the Iwwtrd were cnntxxdcd by a plate of 
tlxin silv-er seamed by -silver nails. Tlie upper ]Kirt of the wo-vlwork 
went right up into Lite wtud of the [lead and was niatle Ensi to it Iry 
nails dri^-en through the crowtu The g-.ld -lid not cover the crowii 
at all. Her e the W(N;Mltjn cum* left exposed was coated wiUt bitumen 

' -Mv-£ei:ii J.U MNO,. Mki*, inv ir U. 
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and iato Lhe ViitumeJi were kul the hjjLs lazuli k)cks of liair. eacix 
separately car vet 1. 

“The ev'es-of white shell willi lapis pupils c-nclusect in eyo sockets 
<jf lapis were socimed by ('t:ippeT lx)lts to the wocid core of the head. 
The jmny supercilian^ folds arc- typical of SunU'-nan art. A strip 
of ;^ld nailed oti bt'hind the horns completed the neck mict a Tianow 
band of mosaic tit aliell and lapis fomtcxl a collar to niark tiie disr- 
tinction bct'v\xt>n the nietaJ head and the wotxlen. ImxIv-" 

Tliesc arc bcaatiful pieces work, curious and refined. The 
assticiation of full and low rcHef witfi enEitiving betrays the verv 
spirit and taste of aiiciertl Sunierian art. Tile rtfsalt of such inlay 
Ls very striking. The pclychnomy of the materials, shell lapis, grici, 
red limestone, and bitumen adds new unforesfcii effects. The ani¬ 
mal fcfrms are lieavy but original and powerful The types, sitidicd 
from nal ure i II fatrti 1 iar a 11 itudes, are strikingl y t rue. The first sket ch 
fixed the essential forms of each species;, Tlie ariists of the Ijost 
periods will liave noUiing to cliange to reach pcrfectuin, more refine¬ 
ment but nt/t more character. 

Animal life is u favourite motif of Siuncrian art. The animals 
are dmwm in familiar poses, conchani. rampant, running, fighting, 
according to wcll-establjHshcd tyix?s. Ix.*gendary and fantastic com¬ 
positions alternate with these moiHJtonous rc^iotilions: lion-hcailed 
ttagte, t)cank’d bull, sctirjjion-man. 

Sumerian religion gave a large place lo spirits, flemoiis. genii, 
emboilying natural forct^s. This religious and primitive instinct of 
the race inspired the artists ti> create monsters, fantastic beings 
comtJosed of several animal forms, which were sometimes combinttd 
with human forms. In Elam long before, when no god hail ever 
been representwl as a man, the animals were giv<-n strange human 
attitudes, in an effort to express the tHcwA dm't/iof. 

The bi-arilol bistm was known to and represented by Elamite 
artists, with graphic details of hx^ks arid ircssf.'s, which the* wild 
bull t:an never chdm, Hut the actual bint lapis beard Ijelow die 
golden head is a human sittribuie of ihe her^j-Inuiti^ f olgamesh. 
mighty as Ninir<hl The projjcr attribute of the go<ls, under luintan 
form, is tiie homed mitre. It Ls true liUiL ttic great .M<jon fhxl ijf It 
is called the young luill of heaven mid his blue tapis beard is famous 
in religious piems. But the divint- harp, Usum-kalamma, roaring 
like a bull, is not ntx:es3arily the great Mi»ii God Nanmr or any 
great bull of hcaATin. 



Calf* boa 4 ^ Uil fif} 'kiu' yjLuidiii|f-brar oT 'U]0 ^iueoi^$ liorp. 
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The frf>at i.'£ the liarp K’liiu* tlic goMen eiilE’s head is decorated 
with four shell plaques engraved with auiinal figures, in natural or 
fantastic coni|Ktf ilion, Bugraving on shell is a purely Sumerian art. 
The drawing is done with a hard point on shcU viath scarceLy 
visible relief. The plaques of shell of small diinensitins were cut from 
the pivot axis of certain univalve sliella of tlie species (rito or melo. 
Drawing witii the point u> the most priimtive, the simplest, and tjie 
most abstract form of art. Bodies are reduced to a single Contour 
line with no thiekness, iingraving and drawinE are one at lirst. 
whether on metal, shell, or nioiher of |K;arB Strength is the ideal 
of the engraver, ffis tracing is surprisingly strong, somewhat heii\y 
buL full of expression, done with a very accurate Imnd. but cutting a 
uniform line. Even insidt tJu* contourf ilic tWicing of muscles or 
the detail of manes and feathers is iiot a shridc lighter. The an'iT>i- 
tiun of the artist is stnmg unifom^ work hi sharp contrast cm the 
white background. The tlHing of tlie Thies with I (lack and red paint 
betrays liis delight in life and colnnrs. 

Each subject is fniinod l>y a straight border hue. Tlie inten¬ 
tional order of the figures, the neci:! for ^-mmctTy and the hcraUfic 
CompoaiLloii of confronted auunals Is from the beginning the char¬ 
acteristic mark of Sumerian dcwirative an. Figures cn /f/rr. always 
verj^ difficult, and the ahumlaiicc of niinute and systciruatic details 
are a blaring attempt at repniducing lift, 'fherc is the same power 
in the daring attitudeii, ( bn heads ttime*! full faa., the raised tails, 
the bristling manes full of a rude energX', 

The four subjects sclccteil are the lion-ljeaclcd eagle semiig two 
leaping ibexes—fjr ;mU;lot>c5 ( ?); iwrt bulls rampant in a thicket of 
platits; Liic. bulbmau Enkilu bidding up two leopards by their liiiiri 
a hunting lion ai grips with a rampant bull. sci;!mg its neck 
in its jaws. 

The iiimdiejidwi eagle alighting t-n the hnck f>f a bull, licarded or 
not, is one of ibc strongest moiifij hi the old SuTnerian pieiure gnllciy'. 
The same figure in the same atiKiilar. mde style is found on several 
pruniti^T; seal cylinders. 1*1113 spread-eagle is a militarj' embkan on 
tlie Stela of the Vhiktires, The sprcad*eaglu \^^th a lion's head, seiz¬ 
ing in its tions. stags, gaaellea, bulls, ibexes, or ducks, is one of 

the fantastic compt/Bito animals of the archaic Elamite style. In 
Sumer it has become a hcralilic device, llu- cimt of anus of many 
war gods, Ningirsu of Lagtcsh. Njnurta. and probably In SInLshina'k 
of Susa. Kis mmif: is the Imgig bird. He is not fli-ing, but has wings 
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spread and Sapping jii tlie act tjf sebitig Ills prt;y. Pieces repre¬ 
senting a feather* cut in red limestone, white shell, and black bitu¬ 
minous stone have. lx?en found at Lagaslr. All are pierced at tlie back 
for attachment by ct>pper wire to 3 wooden board, assembled 

they Tin 1 s t have ffrnned the wings* Ujiiy, ami tail of I lie Imgig l>iri] 
ill iiaiurai proportions. The retl, black, and white must have been 
contrasted in the chfckerc<l tines of colours as repri^scntetl on the 
engraved plaque. Separate heads of lions, or of lioti-headcd eagles 
in the rt'Uiid, with a moitise for tin- reception nf a tenon at Uic l,«ick 
must have com|jleted such decoration in the* st^de of the recon¬ 
structed Imgig panel i>f A1 TJlmid. 

fJn tiic engraved plaque the neck of the lion-eagle is short, the 
car> well deveUiped. the tnaoe figured by tiiree wild tocks. The 
talons art: closing on the prey sideways as usLiai in Elam, and not 
in front as on the vast? of Entemeiia. The two rampant animals 
are a si^tecies of goat-Ukc antdopc like the chamois. It is said that 
the Ismkout. tlie Oriental gfildcn eagle, catches hare, fox, autelofie, 
ibtiX, wolf, and boar. 

The mountaiu bison witli the red thick coat ami short, round 
crest-ent horns still lives yn.\6 in the Caucasus* 'Hie urochs with 
diverging hums from whicli descend Uie mtkiem tame cat tiers today 
extinct. It has no beard or locks of hair and is a favourite motif, 
represented as nwnjiant in a thicket of curtventional plants in 3 
landscape of hills- 'fhe big biitis of the plants sometimes spread into 
star IlowcTS. 

The buU-mau Enkidii holding up by the hind leg two leopards 
is a classical figure of the cycle of the lieroic huntors. His c'ounter* 
part is Gilgamesh holding two leopards l.iy the tail. Eabani is in 
profile and wears a l>clt and the fieanl. hicks, and horns of the 
man-headed bison, lire twisted litxJies and threatening licads 
of the enraged ammals are rujnarkabli*. 'I'lie strong heraldic sym- 
metn* is Cvcry-whcrc prevalent. 

'i'hc lion attackmg the bull is known from other exantples which 
prow the strong scht:>o] traditiotis of the Sumerian artist. The lion 
has stopjjcd tlitt onnishing bull, staued it round the neck, and is 
biting it in the shoulder. Kis head is tui-ned full facje. The mane 
is treated in the great, energetic style of MesiUm. 1>ack in the time 
of, if not Indore, the early kings of Kish. 
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Thh 4ni> Lapis Bru/s HKArt 

This bull's in gold witb a beard Tuadc of lapis is ii niag- 
nihcerti cxauiple of the old Suincrinn art of the same style as liie 
calf's head decorating the queen's hart>. It was probably part of 
another harp, t.uiried in the gnu'C f>f the unknown king. "A row of 
engraved shell plaques ornamented the front of the tigiirc set between 
the legs just l>ylow the level of the liearti," 

The boanl transforms the biill into a legendary' animal. The 
sqnare nm7.!:!e regarded rn fna-, the cresevnl honis with lips of lapis, 
the large oyicn eyes with superciliary folds, and the quick (lapping ears 
have a sui>eriur vigour, We almasl aspect to hear the tjellowing voice. 

But the greatest surprise is prT:>vidcd by the fnui' engrrived 
plat|iti« lielivw, unrivant'ii for the energy and beauty «>f the drawing, 
and their richness in msriliolcigieat subjects. AH 1x.*tray a master lumd 
and a strong Elamite inlluejice, animals the jmrts of meti, 

composite animals gi’^'vn human arms and faces, a scorpicuvmait. 
aiiiiiuil Tnusiclans of types unknouii csoepl on b^lamite isfcal impres* 
sions. Gilgamesh fn face protecting two nian-headcri bisons is a 
cla-ssical Sumerian mi*ilol and the head of the .^eorpion-maii seeims to 
be n copy of the oldest inlaid figures from Kish. The lion rampani 
may haw inspired the carving of the maceiicad of Mesilim or the 
engraving on the colossal copper lance from Lagash. But the beauti¬ 
fully sliape/1 jar appfircntly protecU'd by wickerwork has no parallel 
mttride of Elam. The tracing of the figures is so precise and refined, 
sober wdlli a gentle charm, that it suggests engraving not so mttch 
as painting, such as we exjjcci on Greek Vfiaeg„ But the energetic 
drawing, the symmetry of siibjecis. the frmiiing nf each panel, and 
the mythological compciaitioTi are purely Oriental and Sumerian. 
The surprise is to find stich licautifiil works of art at such att early rjaie. 

U-t us gri into details, Gilgamesh, ihe famous king <if Umk. 
would lie to»lay the perfect athlete, Ht- \s the desire of Isbtar. so 
strong that uo wild anunal. bull, leoi>arTd, or lion, cuu resist him. 
The bttnicnan artists never tire frf represeuting the hero in dose 
contests with all kinds of rampant or fallen animals. The type of 
Gilgamesih in full face, with long lf.»cks on either side, and the long 
curls of an impulsing beard carefully arranged bduw' his diin, is com¬ 
paratively recent and l>e.trays a clumge in manners and schoi>L 
Older figures nf the glorious fiuntcr sliow him in [Profile with wild 
lucks mid lUi Ixrard. ^'e know hi>w fond the Siuncrians wert: of sc:^p 
and razor. 1 heir completely slioqt heads arc aiwavs conspicuous. 



BuU maacfit fin n Ttkn fin* i3f silver mi ihe 
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The licaril hiinging belo-w de^ siipven clitn ami Jips may bo an arti¬ 
ficial omamejtt tliat would go far to explain the lapis i»ean;l of the 
golden bull. It was the extrrent fasliion for kings and gods at the 
time of Ultima and later as seen on the Stela of the Vultures, 
may have added a borrowed splendour to l^ald Simierian heads, as 
evidenced by the gold wig of King Meskalamdug. Men with nat¬ 
ural short hair and heard, generally servants, shepherds, butchers, 
masons, musician!;, and liutitens of tlie older Elamite lyT^t, ure rep- 
resen ted mingling withshaven Sumeri an r. We may suspect a mi xin g 
of ratifcF which must Itavc exLstol very early in that ttjuntry. The 
Sumerian sohliers and the king an; all shorn, wliilc their eneniies — 
and !S(5mc td the servants—have short liair and Iward. The confusion 
begins with the tong locks—evidently of a wdg —wiih which they 
cover their heads even when at war and which make them look 
like women in the absence (>f a heard, false tjr not. or other signs 
of sex.l 

Hair and lieard of Gilgamesh may have Tn-en natiiral. Even in 
the davTi of wigs some men usc<l to wear their own hair. But we 
are evidently on legendary ground, w lie re the hairiness bomwed 
from kingly state would cimvtty the superhuman strength and dig¬ 
nity of the semidivine hero. ''I'hG Gilgamesli face wiUi hair and 
Ijcaol is the prfKiuct of a classical conventional sch<KjI. The same 
face has been given to a composite monster famous to the end of the 
j\ssyrian empire: tlic mandieaded bLwn. In exchange tlie bison's 
horns placed on the head of a hviman king or queen will lic & svmlwl 
of (livinity. 

Oilgaraesh is nude except for ihc triple bdt with whi'di lie has 
girded liis loins. 

The second panel represents an extraor-Huarily intm^ting ritual 
scene where the parts of tiie priest and of the assistant art; plavcd 
by animals. The butcher priest with \m knife in his licit who 
carries the portable alL-ir is a miistiJT with n short tail, of the typo 
found on Elamite seal impressions. Tlwre also lie plays quaintly 
the part of a shephenri milking a gtwit fn.rm behinti. assisted by a fox 
who holds the goat by lx;aTd and horns, Tiu- cant* (?) altar with 
uprights reinforeerl hy cn>sspiect;s, is of an unusual type not unlike 
an hour glass, t in it an; pilctl duMce pieces, a leg of Imnb, a coJfs 
head, and the head of a The dog is given h um an hamls and 

arms to car ry- the altar—thc Sumerian altar. The knife is a 

• Miiseipm Miutli, I'jiS, )», 4(1, 
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copy of the gfihl dagger with the Inpis handle and the rivets affect 
the same triangular sliajx*, 

Tlie assistant lion is a splendid example of a rampant figure that 
woviUl grace any coat of arms. The drmving of the old Siunerian 
artist has fixc*l forever a classical iy|>e rarely smpassedi The treal- 
mciit of the rnane. reprcsenteiJ by a series of bnbricattxi tufts of hair 
of truingular shape, lias an ardiiiie vigour also found on old Smiierian 
\rorks of art. the mace of King MfStlini, the gr^^f copjier lance of 
Lagasli* The limi carries in his liatuls a lamp and a jar of wine, 
nie lamp — some original exitniplcs in ^1d and silver have been 
found in the gravES“has that peculiar form evolved from a sea 
shdl. *'out of conch cut in two so that the \Tilvc at the end might 
serve as a gnvive b> siipp<*rt tlie wick," The may have been 
painritd, or more likely was protected by a network of fibre, like the 
rntylcni I talian jitaefn. 11 w*as carried in llie same xvay by a loop of 
cord ai-tacheil to the basketwork. Jars nf the simie tj-jie, viiig- 
matically ciwuiectwl V'ilh lions or leopards, with a grapliic repre- 
BeiiLation <(£ ihc fier>’ lirmid riverflowing are found in tlie Klamile 
repertory of seal impw^ions. Tlie leopard is the familiar animal of 
Bacchus. Tlie wine instils into men's hearts the courage of the lion. 
The mother of King lAonuel used U' tell hint: 

'■Give strong drink iinte tiiin that is ready lo |>rrish, 
aiitl wine iiitco those that be of heav^y ticart." 

Them w no ritiuil sacrifice wiUioul rlltial music; the sound of the 
harp and the clanging irt the ciinbab. Animal musieinns fill the 
next panels, A seated <Ionkey plays on the harp Lipheld by a bear 
which one might swear was dancing, if its hands were not wi firmly 
fix«l on tint frame of the Iiart>- friendly and net;*iful aid. 

stnet* the donkey lias both hands and ten extended fuigers bixsy with 
the strings. The mniulf tracing of Ihv fingers on cither side of the 
cords is TomarkaJilc and in the Iciest trailition of Sumerian art. The 
head of the donkey is a study of nature, as arc also the oihcj- 
animal figurt“S- The curve of the back is well niarked, ‘lutlined by 
the siK^md rtpriglil of the harp, which h*oks like a false tress of hair. 
The slToijg strings spread I'anlLkc from the sounding^box Lo the uppiir 
bar. to wliit li they are aitache-l by a ihnibk- knot. They arc eight 
in ftumljer. The slit in i he sounding-box. just above the point wlitrc 
they are .ittachcid, makes it more resonant. We have seen that tlic 
bulls head, here- probably of gold and witUoui beard, is |Jnrt of the 
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tradition Eli decoratiou of the haqj. Ev^m iht^ feast of ihc sounding- 
box affects to ci^py th^ of a eoiiclitutl bulb A band of inlay 
^parates the metali head from i he wood of die tjox. 

The hgnre of (lie hear is iiiiiu.sual, hut its rougli hair ifjdi- 
Gated by markings, iis shnn lail and k^, the lump on the Bhouldens, 
and the wliole l^earisli attitiuk of head and amis stre ^'erv" chanic- 
tcristic* N^.) doubt we arc lo look U* Iho neiglilp^tuing mountain land 
of Elam for its original Inime. its well a& for tbai of the small animal 
sitting at its feet^ shaking a rattle aiul <tniniiiiing on a b^'jard- Tliis 
animal is» as far as we can judges iTi€>rc like an ichiieimioii tiion a 
monkey. Its conneciion with the bear and Ihe donkey rinisieinns 
w^Ritd delight any folklorist- When first met on Bla mite seal hnpres- 
sions it was described as an ''imidentSfil'd, feliiic si>ecie3i often scalcf! 
on il^ bind legs like a iiian^ It has iWf.i small round ears and a shari) 
niDse. Its tail is long and thin. It is represenicil playiTig with u 
small fox and holding il l>y the tedi, catchiiig flies* Iiolding long 
streamers* or silting tn a boat, oar or harp^>^m in Imtnb Tins 
may lie a giiitit ichncirmim m* a rojonkyy/'* A cfjnnfctioii betweiMi 
foxes ami musicians, nr musicians with a Fox’s tail, seems possiMe in 
certain Elamite ijtral imprfssjious. 

Finally the seorpion-marL strutting; in front of a rampant chamois 
is the most exlraordtnaiy' figure of the set. Is he supposed lo sym- 
I.Kilis!!? the will! spirit of the daiice., lie? nipping cla^^'s Iransfoniieti into 
human Jinns and liam.ls, iiis h/ng jointed tail ending in a curled up 
venomous sting aJwve a pair of Iimnan A-et* his head with the finely 
lnlaiUfl liair and Ijcard of the approv'd! Kish style? The ohjecU in 
his hands are iiniortunaU>ly indislincL, Imt miglit lie prehisUde casi- 
tanels, SctiTiiioris and taiaiihiJas have al ways l>ceii thouglu to c*«ist: 
fabulous <lancing diseases. ’Use wilil spirit fmUnates the ram¬ 
pant chamois, jumping Uke Lhc " kills of Eugatli/' Wliat sn-em to la- 
smalt tumblers in its hands are prottalil>' rjitlles or c-ymbnls. The 
hi-aiitifuliy shapcfl high jar at the I jack with a rectangular piece— 
or pipe—set at an angle In the month probably gives the last touch 
to a complete T>icti4rc of a feast v-ith dance and music. Nothing 
so ricli and full of imporlance for a study of old Sumerian art and 
Itistory has ever fa-fore come out of ilic field. With the other 
objects found m Uic pre-dynast ic graves al Ur. these lieautiful 
masterpiet-es revolutioni^ OL,r idea of Mesoi>,iaimaii civilization in 
the fourth niillcnniiuii n. u. 
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The Buu, Ma^jcot 

As part of a wholesale burial of goards, iservauts, wives* and 
sinjjers, in a sTiaft roxmil tlic grave of the king, wrerc found two chariots 
with grooms and teams of oxen, ** Inside the sliaft proper* standing 
as tliey Imd l>cen backed down the slope came two wagons, clumsy 
four-wheded affairs, each drawn by three oxen. Of the wooden 
W'agon little was found, for wood caimot endure the soil of Ur. The 
oxen wore wide collars nf silver decorated with patterns in repousi^ 
work and had large silver rings in their nostrils. On the reins were 
strung beads of silver and lapis taxidi and they passed through rein- 
rings of silver .sunnounted by a mascot in the fonn of a bull" The 
queen's chariot had an clectrtun mascot in the shape of a donkey,' 
A pasiant lion ilecoraied the pole of the state chariot of Ningirsu. 
patron go<l of Lagash. 

The Bi^^hdad Museum lias claiimd as its share the bull mascot* 
It is a magnificent example of Sumerian art in modelling and casting. 
Animal figttres liave alwaj'S been a favouriie subject in Sumer. I’hc 
wild bull on the glassed bricks of Uie Ishtar gate is tiie last Ijcautiful 
copy i>f a classical moilel. The c<,>pper buli in the round from At 
'IHiiiid proves how early the Sunierian artist had fixed the characters 
of a type never surpassed* Tlic slim body, i he powerful front legs 
and chest* the raised head and the ijerfect arc of the lioms, the 
natural attitude of Uic brute arrested m liis walk and full of irre¬ 
sistible strength in its immobility. are a monument to that far back 
fincestor the Sumerian artist, so clijse and dear to tis for his technical 
skill, his creative power, and his cult of beauty* 


♦ JntmsALp Mmxhi 21, 
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TT-iREE GREEK GRAVE MONUMENTS 

By Edith H. Dotian^ 

I N CJtetik thought; as tn ChristSaTi. it tvus ht'lil an act of virtiiu 
to hiiiy the fJeatl, or rather, since ilie soul wandensl helpless 
ani3 until tliO tiofb' was bid to rc&t, it was c<>iisiilt!red 

an act of intpicU'' not to give ir hurial. (July those who merited 
the extreme j^enalty were flenied. the fiolace of hunal rites. AVhat 
tliesc rites were is knoivn. from Lucian’s De Luiin and from the 
many vases on which are depicted the itrothesis or laying out of the 
dead and the funeral proce^on itself. A JluLe-player and the 
mou-mers vfalkcd l>ehind the bicTf and after the bsdy liad lieen 
mierred or crematctl, for hotli practices wert: follow®!:! in classical 
GTct-ce. the family letumetl It) the hou.se of a relative to partake 
Ilf the funeral feast, of which the dead was regarded as the host 
anti by means of which the living establisheii crotnmunioti with 
the dead. 

The place of iutcrmt'nl was without the ciri' wal! and generally 
along a highroad in order that, in a land, of dust and mud, the 
graves might be accessible for the offering of gifts and also doubtless 
that passers-by might see and admire the funeral monuments 
erected above them. Along the Sacred Way from Athens to Elcusis, 
the tomljs of the dead iiitcrspersed with slirines and sacred precincts 
cxtendctl for many miles. It might l>e Uvought tliat the traveller 
apijrfjachiiig Alliens by this bighivay woukl he oppjiesst'd by the 
Kight of St) many b.mibs. But the Greeks, despite their Iwlief in 
a dim aiul shadowy heriiaftcr, wen? less irfiahU**! by the reminders 
i>f dtadi tlmii the Christian who jmsfesscs a livelier hope. Indeed, 
the moininients along the iSacn^l Wa>' were one of the sights of 
Greece. 1'lie antiquurj' Polvmo di^'oterJ an entire liook to thdr 
destription anrl Puicsatiias, wh‘> travdle'l tluil n>ail in the seauid 
I century after Christ, made notes, which fartimatcly arc preserved 
to us, of the nu>st itujiortant monuments wludi he saw. Generals 
ajid ambassadors, the painter Heliodnros, the tragic actor Thewloros, 
were among those wliose tninl>s P,Tusaiuas admireii. It was a great 
scandal that, near the pass of l>aphne where travellers freim Elciisis 
finst catch sight i)f tlic Acroi>olis, the Macedonian Harpalos, cltarg^ 
d'afi'aircs for Alexander, erected a toml.f in honour of the courtesan 
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Pythionike at a cost of Such extravagance in st'tting 

up funeral niniiumenis was more than once the object of spedaJ 
Icgistatioii at Athens. Shortly after Solon's time a law' was enaclecl 
forlnilditig the erection of a tomb moro elaborate than could be built 
tn three days by ten men. Tltis law seenis to have fallen into disuse, 
for Demetrios of Phaleron had a taw passed forbidding other monu¬ 
ments than a short column, a flat slab, or a %'ase. As a result of 
these measures most of the grave monuments found in our museums 
today date from a perimil which falls between the Persian wars and 
.>00 ti.r. 

Just outside the Suertd Gate at AtlufriP, which, like the Gate 
of Sorrow in Pumia, was ilovotcd lo the use of funcnil processions, 
was the p<Atci'*s Jlekl or Kerameikas^ and Uere the graves were so 
numerous as ttt constitute a veritable cemeiery. To the lx?auty 
of the inontiracnts which were set up ht:re Citx-no paid trii>iile when 
he spoke of "amplitvuKnes sepiilcrormn ciuas nunc in Cerariiico 
videmus,'* The pride and fxmip of the Sacred Way has vanished, 
but the grave luijmuiienis of the Kerameikos. preserv^ed through the 
centuries tunkr an uimstiuUy de^'p dqJoiiit eartli, have l»eeii 
brought to light in our time anil may well be considered the most 
beautiful moiuimonts ever creetid to t.hc dead. The eseavation 
(if tho Kerameikos was ^X!gUJi by the Gtmiau Areh;«dogica1 Institute 
Indonf the war and lias kiicly Ix-vn rtsimuid b 3 ' (Icnitan scholars 
with funds given by a dtiaen of Kcading. Pennsylvania. Thanks 
to these researches it is now t)oSs:hle to form a T>ic^tirf of liow the 
sciilptum) niimmnents so prized by nurmuseums imlay were plaecd. 
They wx-rc syt not ori the level of the roatls lutt oti high tudiums of 
ma.so«ry, a conji-ctural restoratkm of one of wMch is shown on page 
248 together witli tin: moiiunwnis wliich sumionnt it, !l will \'t& 
seen that more llmu one type of stone was used within a family plot: 
fj>r some mcmlritTs of a fajnily n tall shaft was vrectetl cniwued by 
an anlhc-mion, for others a naiskos or stele deeply set ivilh a gabled 
roof, tor others a flatter nxitangtilar stone. At the oimcrs nf a plot 
ami sennog as akniUria for the wlwle ConslruclRjn arc set marl'lc 
lukythcii adorned wnih the same tj'jjcs of sculptured ornament as 
arc found on the slelai. 

The L'NiVEKiirTs* Ml skim has recently acquired three Greek 
grave monuments wliich. although Uieir provenunce is unstated, 
were probably set up along some Attic highway, since the mnierial 
in each case is Pentdic marldc. Tlie first of these (page 25(>.l Is a 
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fraKmtjntary tJtele oji wKicli prcserv'tHl the figtirt? nf a sealc'tl 
woinaji aiit] tlie bare leg& of a analJtr tigurt* facing Illt. i inly a 
f)ortioti of the draijcrj' of this sec^md figiu^ U the 

knee m*Jtl the wtiruim. It seiMm lo indicate the sh':»rt cloak or 
tlilajnys by nicu and when travelling nml suggests that 



Mt 'Tut^ rBttitff il4lii^}»trr frtitn thr rrMJrble 


the scene Tf^^resrnted a ymmg brfv taking leave of his rritithcr. The 
coi'itiime of llfcc womiut is i>f sofne inlerest. T'lvr sIicxt undergarmtmt 
is piiinecl with hrcKJchcs alcjng the arms to fciim sleov'es. In the 
heavier outer garmejU otvur at inltrvalH jMitrs of short which 
represent the tt'nv'en pattern of the maiorjal ruhl were origiuaMy 
picked nut in ;i colotjr contrasting with that of the rol«f itsc-lf. T!ie 
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longer lint's which appear on tlio shoulder and breasts also represcnl 
woven stripes rmce coloured. 

'ITte second monumeni (page 252 } Is a marble lekythos of ihi? 
tj'IJe which appears at the conitrs of the restored plot tm iragt: 248 
and which is to be rcgaitkfl as a translation juUj stone of the day 


TJic mdtbrr^ KbxKtmiv, Ajid iht ttkliuT, pj.ibiiJdi=i, i^tn thi- niar^ik Keit^thist. 

vases differed at toml>s- .■\l>five and K-low the rone of the sciiIpLured 
figures may t>c detected banils of carefully bMjled stone prepatetl 
for the appHc'ation of coloured ijattem. perhaps the nvi^amlcT. 
The (jermati excavators foiuiJ m the Kerrminikos a marble lelry'tlujs 
with a paiuttxl niicander Ixlow tin? sculptnretj field and an clabfjrate 
palmtitc desigti on tlu? neck, the coTours, blue, ml, and gold, stilt 
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bcautifitlty ijrcservefl. On 253 to 255 are shown in larger 

dimensions- the tliree seuiptiired figures Mrhicli stand on a slight ledge 
of marbic left in higher relief. A family group is represeiiteclr in the 
centre the father, heliinil liis dtair the mother, and grasping licr 
father’s hand the voting daughter in whose h<jno«r we may believe 



Thr dAilgfrtcr, MiLlitlEi, Tmm thr rmirblil k'kythi^ 


the muimmcm to have been erected. Inscriptions show that ]iiirent3 
set up moiuiments for Lhdr chihlren more often than oliildnjn to 
their partnis- 'Hiosc who livixl to a ripe old age were not bo often 
hcnioured with a nmininient as yoimg WHrriurs who died in battle 
or young vvives wlio died in childbirth. Although the execution 
of tliese figures is S4>mevvhat siimmaryv thty are coiiceivod accord- 
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xng to Ihv. best Greek iTtulition, The simple coiffure anti the ffigjii- 
fied mieu of tile tnotliiT cotilimie the not tie tratiitifuis of sculpture of 
the fifth century- There is no trace of the staff on whidi ihe liand 
of the oesitniJ figure rests, and since there is no pi^rforatitm betwwiii 
the fingers for the insertion of n staff of bronzo. k follows rhai it 


iBTlicranit from, the iiunrhlH |Qunx]plio<rQ^ 


was ijnoc retwicrce] in colour. And if die staff, so also ilxt- garments, 
the hair, tho chsiir. The inscriptions alst» whicli ant i^irvcd atxiive 
the liearls of ihe figures were iloubtless coloUTcd. Tlie motlier’s 
jiamci is Kleostatte. the daughter’s MelitUu The letters over the 
fatlier^s bead ilo not spell any name nor are tlicy a posyble ctun- 
binalion. They arc lTXW>KAM3i- Prf,'fe!jsi:ir Roland Kent of the 
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University 6f Pennsylvania, wht> has made a special and authorita¬ 
tive study of rnistakes in Greek inscriptions, kindly cxaniitierl these 
letters for me and offered this very plausible explartarion, TTie 
stone-cutter was illiterate. The names given him to carve, prf>l>ably 
written on a vraj^ tablet, were carelessly formed and the first and 


Tlie nvitW, tif usmlmiUrtiit frt.m th* niaf^ik 

SixxjTid Icttens of thb name were acttjaUy llV luit seemed to liirn to 
be ITX. Tile nmrrs name was llierefoix^' Py thokles. 

Because thu*i;e figures are named, tt does not follow Lliat they 
are to be regarded tis portraits. Tlie Greek scidpttir of this ijerind 
was little interested in the rcndcrinR of individual cliaractcrislics. 
His repertoiy included a wide variety of typt's and thesi^ he com- 
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bintd in diifeicnt ways to niftjt tlie needs of any given moriumeut, 
Tlie seated irtan, staff in liarul, for example, is a type much used 
to repreiient a dignified and respected man of middle age or more. 
It is closely related to the type used for Asfclepios. the god of heating. 
1'|ie third grave monumeut is a marble vase of different shape. 



Tltf: ImlieT, uftii hi* Mnllbike. (men ilif martkk kmuvpiflum**. 


page 236, The shoulder is rminciwl in a bcauiiful curve and still 
shows remains of bronac rivets by nteans of which the handles 
were attached. The tcmnani of a liour-handlc may be seen at 
the neck, Clay vases rff this shape were ttscil to carrj’ water Ereitn 
the spring Kallirrhoe for tile bridal bath, and were curried in the 
wedding prticession. If u girl died unmarried, a marhle vase of 
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this shape was set al»ovc her tomb iii tokcm of her mamage to Pbto. 
That it was also used tor the graves of umnanriwi youths is siimvn 
by a passage in Demoslhemaj. ** Wliat is the proof." he asks. *' that 
Archiad^ died uttmairied? A marriage vase is set up oa his hwiib." 

In the'ctirtre of the scene stunds the father Demotek's tearing 
on his staS which, as in tliu other vase, was once rendered in colour. 
Tiie figure recaJtsdhc elders of the Parthenon fricKc or the digniJied 
men who in Greek vase-paintings histmct the youth in athletic 
contests. He grasjjs by the hand a slim young girl, whose name 
Malihak© or "sfjft oiui" seems appropriate for ao genUe a figim*. 
The tragedy of the farewell is scarcely hinted in these two fig iu-ps, 
hu> tlie mother, DemokrateL'i, Is in the pensive attitude wludt 
tyxnfies grief, the same type of figure which is used for the mouming 
womcai of the Constantinople sarcophagus. The curving line of 
Iter body with the hip tltrowti outward implies that the sculptor 
was familiar witli the work of I he Praxitelean school« iso that the 
vase, in spite of the Phidian tot.>k of the other two figures, must 
bcjissigned. like tftc lekythos, to the first lialf of the fourth century. 
i'Jeither vase is by a great master but both are far nearer the w'or^ 
of great masters Uan are the copies which woe made in Roman 
times. 
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THE T. BRWM BELFIELD COLLECTION OF 
JAPANESE NETSUKE 

Bv HjiLEN E. Fernali? 

F i )R nights of pure fim and fancy tliere is n<i jielcl of art more 
prolific than Umt of the JapaTit*se aetsuk&. The recent gift to 
the u of an exlct^ivc collection of these delightful small 

carvings in ivory and wood- and their exliibition in Ptjpper Halh have 
Ixxm a source of keen enjtiyincnt to many attring the last few montlis. 
These nctsiike. together with other small ivory carvings and one large 
one, u'ere collected and ilonalcd by Mr. T» BelfieUh who has 

long been a member of the MV:?EUlt*5 B<nird of Managers, 

Netsuke were articles of use as well as of atiomment. They 
dovt^loped in connection with the snjffnwtHi or hanging things that 
the Japanese; of the last three <?entunes has worn suspctrnled hmm his 
obi or sash, i.he Kjbaceo pouch, the pipe case, and especially the little 
mi;tiicinc case or f/ii'y. The nelsuke t prtmonneed net’ski) was noth¬ 
ing but a button, or toggle, attached to the end of the cx>nl from 
whidi tiung the p^mch, trr the iiiro. Daring the eighteenth and 
nineteenth ceniTmes (aijiccially. the neisuk^ was a commtjn dross 
access^rry, worn by mi'Tchant, .samurai, artisan, and t>easfuiL The 
poorer people could, presumably, riiTord only plain and uiipmemkius 
ones, but tfi supply the ihnnand f>r ntore l,H:autifu1 and ajnusing 
exaiuples for the gciitleiiiaji of means tlvcn’: anjse grnduaUy a ths- 
titu’t tntde, a field of cn^ftsmaiTship in iff which some very w'<‘lI-kTiown 
artists were drawm. Jlany artists dcvotwl their lives to ilic carving, 
inlaring, and ijainting of tliese small objects until the art of tlie 
netsuke curvtjr atiamcd a height luietiuallcd, m the esUimtbn of 
many, by any other eJas^ <tf ivory carvirigs in tlie WL'irUl, For hiunaii 
interest, high tecfuiicU-t aktll, aiul origiimJiiy, numy of tlieso delightful 
little objects siir[,»as.s anjThmg else nkin lo Uiem. 

'llie nictlji>l of wearing the netsuk^ may be seen frf.>m die 
ilbistration on imge 262, whicli shiiws' an inro with ib* cord and 
attaclmienls. The two ends of a cord which ser\’^ to hold the 
compartnients of the Mtlle case Logetlier, one end issuing from each 
side, were brought up to meet atwjve the casts where Uicy were run 
through a button, callEf! on ojimr, which could be made to slide up 
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or down on the cord, dims hdeserting ttr lighterring the loop. Further 
up <m the coit] the two ends were passtxJ through a hole in the nel- 
sulc^ ami tied in a tight knot. WTitn the mro was worn, tlie card was 
tucked under the belt so that tlie iuro hung l.»eU>w it and the tieisuk^ 
alx)ve acted as a stop which 3)Tevcinted the cord from slipping down. 
Small inro of light weight could tie held in place by smalt toggles: 
large heavy tobaectj p*juches might require large or tojig netsuke Ui 
anchor them lirraly to iJip sasli. The tnanner of wearing the inn> 
is illustrated by ime of the netsukc themsclv's;, A ciiartning 
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piece in the Belfield (^dlectiofi is the small girlish figure, carved in 
wood, of the cliubby Usmnf . of mirth, standing wrappctl 

m her knnont> with a riajnty pouch hung from hcT sash at the back 
The hofid is of very dark woixl toomtrast with the Ijghtdimwn wootj 

ofjhe liody. while the face is of Ivory like the tiny niund netsuk.^ 
wnic^h holds thc! pouch in 

Nel.suke were usually made of ivtjot] ipr Ivoiys hut mluT materials 
wt^ also t^-d. such as I sine, Iwm, pf>ttery. porcelain, metal, lacquer, 
tortoi^shell, mother of pearl, coral, and stones of various kinds; 
Combinations oi the«e materials wtm; very skilfuHv devisetl, the moat 
usual and pleasing l>eing that of ivrxxl and ivory- -Many of the 
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Ll'si, artists worked ooly in and, as micht txj L*x]jecte(I, the 

simpler netsiik6 are gentffally the finest, The <:hief employed 

were cherry and box. Occasionally a likck , possibly leiik. was 
used. In the early niiieieenth century there w-ere sonie extamiely 
clever artists wito preferred ivoty^ We find them using the fine 
white grained variety elephant ivoiy, the coar^ w;drus ivory, and 
the heautlful mellow so-called “fossil lvor>^" Oilier small figures 
sven? carved also but a neti^iikt’ may be rccogniKcd by tlie marks of 
its use. the two eoiuicctijig holes tlirough which the oor<l was nvn. 

(iccastonajiy one finds that an object tiot ijriginally intended as a 
netsttke hits been pierced with h'jJes so Uiai it may serx^c as one. 

It is believed that tht- nutTtJti Uije of netsiike, the round Hat 
button in figure 50, was Uie earlitat, lliat the carxdn^ in the round 
of a small spherical button devclo}^ii=d iK.st. atid that tltc more clem- 
gated figures, the masks, and such variatiotis fijUowtxl sixtit after. 
CerTwrily all types vrerc in use logv ther in the eighteenth and nine- 
Utmih centuries. 

Tlieiae small works of viri fall naltimlly into gmuj^s accopling to 
their subject and it is intendt'il to pul'Ibh fmm time to ikuc greuips 
of ihc more interesting netsukt in the Jlelfielrl (.'ollectiuu, with the 
stories they illmtmte cr the sul>jecbi they repnseiK. tiinec these 
carx'lugs wi-re made for the commoner as well as for the arisflcJcraL, 
thej- tiwer a wide nmge of ilUistraticin .md allusion Legends and 
folklore supplied an enomtous amount of Tiiateriiil; historical subjects 
a t id hei'f les tiewr fni I; tnytl i ic.al jtei, >i ilcs, gods an l 1 gr*!< lesSes, h bitori cal 
personages and [■vcnis, scenes tiiicl pct>pic of everyday life, nnimals 
real aiifl iniagiiiarx', fishes and other creatures (>! the sea. ill list ratiuris 
<jf provt-rbs. tinlc masks in imitation of those used ui tbvXso dances 
and other ihealrical performatices. figiin.'s of llw dancvfs ilumiaelves, 
dnigons, birds, fnili.aiid even tlie lowly vegetable, all arc rcprc'scutcd 
in a variety of xvays. in various maierials, and usii.'illy with a wltini" 
steal humour. I^artKlitis abound. One rarely mceis with actual 
coricaiiiri', but to poke fun of a giiMMi-uuturwl kind was the uriler of 
the liay and the tmtusing is depicted wiLh utinii.stakablL- comic appre¬ 
ciation. One fn' the fine.sl netsuke in the colludioh. for insiauce, is 
that hcTt’' illiustraled (figure *0- It represents a laughing rarm |x»sHir- 
ing as A crane by stainling i>n one leg, Smnehing his l>ack, and curv'iiig 
one arm high over his liead to form the neck. The long fan is heid 
so as to imitate the ticak of tlie bird. The way in which the perfonm^r 
wraps his left leg around the other is slvjwii in a most comical faslium. 
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Tlie vvocmJ i& (lark, hi^lily |>jUshed. and ddicEoi:a u> thy tuuch. It is a 
duliglufui TLUWt'. Th(r signatuTx- reads Ryu-Kei. This artist lived in 
Yedu, apparently durinij tlie middle of the eighteenth ccntviry, and 
Ins vrork was highly praised hy his couTitTynien. 

‘rile tietsiike cai^vers had respect, for cieitiier gftds nor men. 
EH]H^iiiliy do the venerable churacters of reJigiirus liistory^ suffer at 

their liantls, iitxlhidharmii, the 
Twentj'^iighth Indian Buddhist 
patri^Tij rtrvcTed in Japrin as 
DarujnaI founder of the Zen seci 
<*l' Buddliism, was often tiie butt 
oftheirjokes. Thesiiialtseated 
figure shown on fjagt* 27a, figure 
11. represents him. it is true, 
much as he appears in the seri¬ 
ous religious paintings of the 
time, l>ut the smile is decidoflly 
jovial and the earrings ridicu- 
jously prominent and tncoiv- 
gmoiis. being mailc of ivor^’^ 
set into the dark wru jd . This 
net sake is sijined by Shii-min, 
an artist of the eightetmth cen- 
Tury. The tither rietsnke of 
Daruma shown on tJie same 
pagir treat him with smal] rev* 
ererioc. AvcorrliTig tt> Cliiueise 
reciTunis, Daruma arrived about 
.ijft A. (>, at the court of tfie 
Emperor \Vu 'I'i hi Nankiug, 
liieti tile capital of China, 
Having i>fToiii!ed Wu Ti by fail¬ 
ing to apprii.t:iate his good 
w'orks. Daruma departed, crossn? the Vang-taxe on a retd, and 
pn'retried to l.nyung, where he lived in tlie Shao-liii T^.^mple. For 
nine yeare. it is said, he sat there in niGtHratioii, his fnec to the 
vrall. This was a subject nr*l to la; rtysisleil by tht netsiikd* carver 1 
Figures 14 anrl 15 iTjprescnt Damma enjoying a gfjoil yawn and 
stretch at Oie cud of Ills nine years maclivity, itod it is ctudent 
from tlie espressjcjn on his face that the patriarch has found his 
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jf.tints Ritiler stiff. Pigurt 16 sh<tws him sc^atctl in tneditAtion, 
wnippctl in a brocade (.'loak. 'J'he face hort* is very typical, with 
its sqnarish Bhajx' and nioirtJ> tiiiiwn lUnvu at. ilu* cf>rners. One iif 
lilt juUiesrt nelsuko of all is that of figure 17, a little Darirma in rai 
lacquer and ivory. His Ixscly is entirely swathcil in the red cloak, 
liis ivory' face semeed. up limiioroiisty in a gri.macc. Figures 10 
and 12 show him err’-ssing the Ynug-tsze., in the latter case on his 
own rty^-w'liisk. And filially^ we see the lenjnhs t.o W'hich the netsnk^ 
carver would go illtislraltd in figures l.t and Ifj, for I^arumn is there 
pklureil as having lost his arms an<1 legs through disuse and having 
Ixfome a sort «if Humpty Dumpty W'ho must lx* carried about and 
cared for by a priest. The priest in one group, the i\'oiy nctsuk^, is 
Hilling him' along the gnmiid and in the other, the wMxlcn netsuk£, 
has lied a rope aromid. Iiim and is cairy'ing him on his back. 

Hotel, one of the Seven ('uxk of Luck, is a favmirite witJi tlie 
nctsuk& makers and is always trefited humorously. He was an enor¬ 
mously fat g(xL aluTiys liuighing, and was much beloved by diUdren. 
lie Carrie*I a linge linen bag ifrom which he took his oamci Ho-tei) 
full of T.h<; Takitmmono, precious things, aiul lie sninetimes slept in 
this liag. Figure 20 oti jiage 277 rejiresents him as he most ccmi- 
mofilv appears, ])]ayitiy wiili a chikl. Tliere is no tnisuUtmg the 
fat Ualf-cluilied body anti laughing face. Even the ctir 1«1«:S are huge 
and fleshy. He carries the child pick-adjack anti holds a fan m his 
U ft hand. Figure 21 iJliisLratGs a very giHxl ncUukc of Hold sitting 
in his bag. while figure 19 shfiws a most mutaual ami delightful one 
in wlik'U the bag of precious ihvtigs is sf> large that the fat Ho-tei 
carrying it on his, back is fairly ilwarfttl liencath it. 

The figure wdtU tin- exts^edingh' high baM cranium is Fukurri- 
kujm. an<ftlK-r of the Seven Oods of Luck. He Ls the Japanese 
cnuntiTparl ijf Shou Lao, tlie Chinese gtxl i>f k^n^ 3 ;'vity, who seems to 
liavc had hts cfrigiit in ijJHi-tjin, a sage of tl\e sixth ccjiltiry' n, c., the 
founder <^f Taoi.'un. Because J'^ukurokiijiu is the gorl of long life, he 
IS represented us old and I'icaHjcil, Hic mask nctsuke, figure 20, 
illustrates the character ui Ida eonnlenancc. one Ttiiher tyqiical feature 
ixing the thret- lines iH'twtvn his eycbreiW'S- He is ustially accom¬ 
panied by tlic syTiibbls of Ifmge\’ity, such as the deer, the crime, and 
the tortoise. Figure 27 shows him riding a stag and figure 22 depicts 
him tLS a tortoise, or hohling his cloak in such a wtty as to simulate 
the shell. Childrcit are fastfinated by his elongaU'd skull, and many 
nvlsuke ifpresctU him iilaying with children who climb upon his huge 
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bald pale nr run alcing al his side, iis in figure 25. He is shown in 
figure 24 slretching and yawning as if in imitniion nf Damnia. 
Most amusing r/f all, howteer. is llie fine wofKlen netsuke picturCfl 
in figure 2J in which tlie goffs cranium is represented as iit» 
mously higii that the h-srlier. who appears to the god Daita^ku 
in this case, must a ladder in ordt-r to sliave its top. 

Shoki. the Demon-Queller. appears constantly among llie ntt- 
aukt* subjccU. Altlunigh he is properh' a purely mydiical lieing, he 
is connected traditionaHy with a h'lstorieat ijersonage, a student who 
lived in China dtiring the t^arly T'ang Dynasty, Having failed in 
the Imperial examinations he committed suicide. Wlien the Emperor 
hearrl of this, lie gave r^nltTS that tliis student. Shiaslu ShoM. should 
be iiuriofl with high honours. In gTaittudc for tliis Shoki’s spirit 
proraiscrl tci spend its time forever in ex[x*llLug demons from China. 
This story appealed tremendously to the corvum of iicUnkt-, 
depict ShCki as a licriM? but. nither impc.tenl tnenaev to the demon 
tril>c. Dressed in armour and eariy inp a huge sword, he hunts 
demons and occasionally catches one. bid is more fa'quently shown 
as the loser in the cltasc and the vieiini of their pranks. I^igiire 29 
reporiuces a fine iv<»r}- netsuk^ signed by Hiflf'jnasa. 1‘he scowling 
Demon’Quetler has caught one small #j«f. ur durnon, by the hair and 
is fawly looking around for tile citlier. qnile oblivious of the fact 
that that imp. grinning gleefully, is liidlng on the lop of his big hat. 
STtbki s IwarJ and the hair of the tW'o oiii are coloured black and 
det ails of the armour and embroidcrwl cloak are l)enuLit ully engravcrl. 
Figure shows Shoki being tr>nneitte<l by an oni wfiich has elimljcd 
upon his back. One of ihe most amusing examples of tJw Shbki 
subject is that ilUistmtyd in the Tieistike of figure 28. Here he has 
caught an emi and has tied, him securely intx* a roll of matting which 
he carries on his back. Witir fokled arms he stands ILmcmug to the 
oni s cries of rage while an expression of complacent self^satisraclion 
announces: I ve riisjjosefl nf/riMj," Again Shoki appears, foiled this 
time, in a delightful woexieu nvXsuM, figitm .10. where he down 
a^ W'cll nfler an oui which has descended the well rope to escape. 
The little demon, incidentally, si^rves fut tlie ojime. 

The strange Iwikiug jitople who appear on Llie same page as 
the Shoki netsiike are AslmngA and Tcnaga. These mythical men 
were said to live in Mfirth China on the sea coast. The Asliinaga 
were Icing-k'ggcd men ^ith vi^ry aiiorl arms whiJv the Tenaga were 
very^ ^*>ng^amu.^d men with short legs. 'Dicy livctt upon fj.4i which 
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they Jiiuitcd m pairs. The Tenaga caught the fish with hia long 
arms while perched on the back of hb long*lii^d exiinpanion who 
could, tjf course, wade far out into the sea. They are often show-n 
catchiiig an octopus, as in Kgures 32 and 34. t Jcc^sionally one is 
represented separately as in ligiiiv 33, which depicts tui Ashiuaga 
standing looking helpless and silly with the octopus hdd lightly in 


fnmt of him. Ashiuaga and Tcnaga. 
shown together, often stood as a 
s\'Tnl>ol nf mutual helpfulness and 
cfvjpcratioa, 

A little g«5<lduS5 of riirik similar 
to that of the Seven (lods of Lv^ck 
is the laughmg U»ume, gr.nlduss of 
inirth. The most delightful repre¬ 
sentation '.(f her lias already iK'cn 
desicrilied (figure li hui the collect 
lion contains a numlKT of other 
cluirming examples, for she was a 
favourite subjcci and often appears 
as a ncUukd. Her luirrtjw forehead 
with its two small iimamcntal spots 
(not always representeil), her chubby 
Iiuffed-out cheeks, and small smiling 
mouth make her easy to recogni?:e. 
Figure 42 shows an adorable little 
Lf/umt* in rt^d lacquer wilh a most ex¬ 
quisitely engraved embroiderj’ design 
on her gown- I‘'igurc 41 is a wood¬ 
en mask of htT and 39 is another 
carv’ed in darker woOf3 and showing 
a slight variation from tyja-^ in the 
ammgemvnt of tlie liair, which Is 
usiiatiy parttxl in the middle and 
drawn smoothly back on each sidc- 
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She apywarsagain in figure 43, a elusicrof eight masks wirved in ivory, 
and i«clu*:liiig a Kitsvuie (fcixbHkirtoko.Ofx>shiiiii. twooni and others. 
Uzume's full name wcis Ama-nt>-Uzumf--TU> Mikot<i and she is lirst 
mentionwl in myth as one of the gjodek-sses who helped to entice 
jVtnaterosii-o-Tni'kami, the sun gtxldess, out of llie cave in which she 
had hidtlen, a storj* of early Japan which will t w lotd in a future article. 
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(!)n page 273 may bt: at?ti two small nctiiiikt illxistrating tfit st*fTy 
of Kiyf>hime. According ti:j tliii? legend, the holy monk Anchin was 
accustomed Lf sto|> at an inn at Mtisago whenever he came on pil¬ 
grimage to a certain shrine near by, and here he wotdd play witli the 
innkeqx'r's little daughter Kiyohim^', pet her, and bring Her small 
presenU from tinis to Lime, never ilreaming tliat he was encouraging 
somedHing more than affection. But as she grew older KiyohiTn6’& 
childlsl; love for the priest became a fiery passitni whidi bunied moit* 
fitTccly with ever)" rejection of its pnofTers until it ttrmed into a mad 
hatrcil. In dcsiieralion, finally, the monk fieri intf> the tenipk-, the 
girl irt hot pmsnit, and hid under the hug?’ hell, ten feet liigh, which 
hung there. Kiyuhime, T)t!side herself with rage, daidied wildly 
tow'ards him. As she spproachcil the hell, the framew(:Trk snp- 
p()rling it gave way and il ilrop[>ViI tlown over the priest, impris^uiitig 
him licncath it. Foiled, the Tnad’Woman flung herself xiyion the boll, 
and as she did so lier figure begfin to diatige, her face Ijccatne th.at of 
an ugly wdlch. her bofly tinned into that of a scaly dragon. Writh¬ 
ing furiously about the Ijcll she stniek it again and again wdiile 
flames burst out from all parts <Tf her IkkIy. BejieaTh the terrific 
heat the grr^al Indl liecame rml hot and finally mvltcd, Kiyohimt* 
and Anchin both perishing in the molten mass of metal wfiile, pray¬ 
ing vainly, the hoiTifietl |,triests of the temple sUnx] lielpksss by. 
A little handful of white ashes wws all that was left of the priest, 
and of Kiyoliime there was not a trace. This legend was made 
into ii No phiy caUttl D'>-jo-ji and the story t>ecame <iiiite T.iopular, 
Figure 3 shows a fiiic netsukC* of Kiyohime in a rage. It is made of 
wrujd lueqnc.'Tcd and gilded: the hair is bnglit red. and (Jie face, 
hands, and feet are of ivory. Kiyohtmf^ e{t!lef] about the fiell is the 
theme of figiirc 4, 

Kuan Yii. the Clhiriese gf»d of war, is the subject rtf a mimlier 
of netsuk^ii Hn is sbovi’ii in tigums o and 7, dresse?! in Cl uncase 
costume, holdhig his lung heanJ with the left hand while his right 
grasps a terrible halberd, fit figure ft, ivliich Ls of ' fossil ivory,’* he 
wears armour in tombinatifui with li is robeii. Kuan Vu was an actual 
historical personage, a seller <jf bean curd in the time of the Three 
Kingdonifi. In 184 .\. o, he feti in wdth Idu Pet, a man of royal 
deseeiit and of the iniiiLary profession, and wilh airing Fei. a hlue- 
eyofl, Ptri'haired butcher wdto owmei.t r gunleti. h was fhere that the 
three swore the famous "peach garden oath" of fast frit-rid^iip, that 
they would share the same fortune and light, live, and die together. 
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Xhc (accitiiig ailvcritiircs tilt ixtf> lirt* w<iil known in t^liincsG hi$i- 
Liu Pd finally litcamt master of Ssflchuan and niler of the 
Minor TIati Kinj?flom f.221-^2.^ a. ik), Kuan Vu wfis one tif his 
moiit iM>werfiil gent-nils, a man famed for his prfHiip>ii3 feats of 
lira very and streTifi[th. Ht was retvtwnwl also lor his faith ftdneK 
TO his fricnil. Hue of the Ixisl known siories ahoul biin concerns lus 
aetions at the time he was ca]>tured hy I sat* tssio, Tlic I-adies 
Kati and Mi. twyi of tile wiv-i^ i^f Liu Pei, were alst> among tlie 
prisoners and all were sent off Lo Fsaos capital togctliiT. l\UiIe 
on the jouniey Ts’ao. to test Kuan Yu's fidelity to Liu Pei, assigned 
Ills three most important dptiv(?s to the isame liedchamiser. But 
Kuan Vh foikil the tempter hy sunding all night at tlie door of 
llie room holding a ligltterl catuik in vme hand and liti dmvm FWtjrd 
in the other, as guard and protectLir to the sleeping ladies. Ts’ao 
Ts'ao admired him greatly anti w«.»uld have had him join Iiis own 
nmks, but Kuan Yu remained faithful tohisohl friend and rc-tumed 
U» I»tu Pet as scion as he was released. As Liu Pei s geticr;il, he vvas 
his right hand in all the liatth-s ahd ciimptugns by which he made 
st'Cure his positiun as Bmtx’rrfr of Shu. Kuan \u was at last eap- 
turcil and put to deaiii by Sun Ch'uan. a rebel brother-in-law of 
Lilt Pti, He was the most celebrated of China's milttary hcrtjcs and 
was canotiizwl as an inimortal in 1128 and raiscel to the rank of ang. 
Prince. In lo^4 he was deified as the god of iivar, Kuan TL. 

Anotlicr very* fine notsukC' is that iUitstrated on juage 2"3, figure 5. 
The siibjtiet is Tadamori and the Oil Thief. Tiwiamori lived in Jai>an 
ill the middle of the twelfth century and was the founder of the great 
Taira cliui. At the linte of the incident related, in this story he w-as 
a young officer iti ilic Imperial Guards, One of his duties was to 
accompanv the Empin-<ir Shira-Kawa-Hono on his visits to his con¬ 
cubine. the beautiful lady Gioii N'togio who lived on the other side 
of the Ction Temple in Kyoto, 'lo reach her hmisc they had to pass 
through a gnive of trees on Ihe stiuth siile of the iem[>lc. One dark 
night in May when the min was falling in toTrents tlie Emperor vriiJi 
his TOung pn-tector iit his side was going by this grove wlieu a strange 
apparilion ciune stealing in and out among the trees. It sevincd to 
have brisilmg hair sUtiulmg out all over its head like shining wire, 
its face w’ns scarlel, and light i.'jsued at intcrv-als trr»ra its head. 
Much alarmed at the sigltt of such a niomler, Llw Emperor paused 
while Tadamtiiri w«Tl bruA^dy forward to inspect it. As the strange 
ghostly thing passed him In the gloom and rain ladamori sprang 
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upon it ciwsjjenitclvT Td liis surj^rise it oiTcrcn! little irsistance jintl 
was soon nvcrpowTml, And no woti<k*r, for it w^s Tieitber ghost 
nor tnonKtcr, l#iiL a piXjr temple s^-nnt going tlie itmnils tif the 
lanterns in the temple gn^unds to replcmlsb the oil in tlirm- The 
rlilapidatcil straw of Ills rain hnl fixul rain coat hatl maile the iiBprtS’ 
sion of bushy hair, and the eerie riickcTing that bad frightened the 
two tra^'ellers so mud* luul htwi caused by the small tfjrvh he held 
in In's hand and which flamed up whenever he blew u|Kin it. One 
version of the ston,* says tliat the seiwant was iwit rc-pknishitig the 
oil in the lanterns but stealing it them, hcncc the term tdil 

Thief,. Tlu- net.siikf show's Tadamfri bravely seizing w'hat he t<Hik 
to be a goblin, white the wrelclied man. holding lus vessel of stolen 
(ill in his hanth laughs derisively, 

A few of the netsuki depictifig aiiimuls. fish, sea creaijures. nnts, 
and vegetables, an- sJiowu hem on pages 281 ami 283. Figure 35 
might be tenTiLri a '"still group consisting uf various shells; 

clam, listened t(* hy mermaids; cowry, ejnblcni of wealth; conch 
with a hermit crab in it: scallop: abalonc shell and sea urchin; 
tw(> kinds of star fidi; and a common crab. Figure 37 is a duster of 
chestnuts and ncoms. the f(inner being a symbol of success because 
of Ji plaj* upon the meaning of die word h>r diestiuil, kutlii^iuri, in 
which kijdii means succe-ss. A tiny ladybug oil ouc of Uie chi^striuts 
is realistically cvjloured red and limwn. A large frog wwlks over the 
shells in figure 40. Figure 38 shows a big gourd, emldem i>f longevity. 
The pidured in figutv 36 is rich in allegiwy. the pair of fish 

being a Chinese synifiol for happiness through a play on the Wf.ird /w, 
which mvaits fish ami .ilsu happittess. The fish are lying on some 
fern leaves, Japanese symbols of e^Luberant pn laperily; a branch with 
T>wich leaves Ls folded n\'er the edge, signifying tong life, and the 
little mouse perched upon them oil is a quaint fancy <*f I lie c**irv(:r. 
Another gixd fish neisuke h that illustrated on ^ige 27,3, wdicre 
figure 8 represt'ins caq; leaping a waWriaU. a common Jaixsncse 
symbol of pen>everiinct:. 

J he subjeci of Japanese netsuke can hardly Ik* tiH-mtif.uied with¬ 
out a word alxjut the animals which arc so licautifulty tupresenied. 
Many of them arc the iu/jsl realistic liUle carving muigirmbk. 
Page 283 shows a group picket! out more or lesa in. random from 
among the dozens in tfic Belfietd CollccLion, A number of the net- 
suke artists made a siwcialty of animals, just as was the case among 
painters of the same |jertod. Indcttl the carvers fell under the 
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'mfluenci- of the scIumjIs of natunilistie painting whidi flourished dur¬ 
ing the eighteenth and nineteenth wnturies. the Shijo* Marayama, 
and Ukiyo-5'e, and ju$t as ihc painter Sosen. w-as famous for his pic* 
tures of deer and of monkeys, anti Ganku for his tigers, sa Ichi-kvran 
tor IkkuaiO wai noted for Lis carx-ings of rats and Tomotada for Lis 
oxen netsuke. An exquisitely carved example by Tomotada is 
ilhuitralt'd in figure SI. showing a buJTalo lying dowi with halter 
and leading rope. The modelling is very fine and Uie liair delicately 
but richly indicated. jVnother is depicted on the button of figvu-e 50, 
engraved in svinlceti relief, while the vvilk>w tree on the reverse is more- 
lightly engraved. This netsuke is, however, signed by Hidemasa, 
another well-known ean'vr. The horse of figure 48 shows a similar 
attempt at foit'diurteuing and is a netsuke of very popnlar type, 
well suited for the use to which it was put* The ivory puppy netsukt, 
figure 52, is a very' attracii''e example and has a fine mellowness and 
pleasing texture, 

Mtiiikeys were a favourite su3iit>cL for nctsuki^ and some of this 
class arc extremely clever find amusing. I'igttre 44 is an ivoiy one in 
which the hair is veiy realistically engraved and coloured. It gives 
i.he unpression of being of ww>d. The monkey ts represented as 
examining through tortabesheU spectacles—real tortoiseshell— a ncl- 
sukfc carved in tlie shape of a flower and attacht'^l to the of a 
Uirgc Inn 1 having five sections. It is signed Slio-min. Figitre -f 7 is not 
so well carved but iUustrales the t^^pical humour of the net sukt eaiver. 
Figure 49 is an examijle vrf i)artxiy, the monkey sitting on the goat 
being iiuendcd to biu-k:sque Fukun^kujiu riding the stag, Figme 46 
is one of Masanao's rats, for which he was famous. 1'he little creature 
is coiled up into a ball and looks iKi real that one almost expects it 
to uncurl and scamper away, Fiodly the hare of figure 45 must be 
noticed. 'I'liis netsuki-. of mellow old ivory, illustrates the legend af 
the bare bi the mixni, which is a veiy ancient Chinese symbol of 
long life. Tor the hare in the mof>n ptmiids the elixir of immortality 
in a mortar ami licre he may tie seen standing ou his hind legs with 
hijtli ironi. paw’s holding the pestle while he looks knowingly at you 
wnth bib mild pink eyes of inlaid sttnic. Beneath his feet are cloud 
tonns. 'rhis delightful little neisuk^ is signal Shig^niasa. 

t’)f the u'eulth of art and legt'nd, hLst».»ry and ever>’<lay wp- 
rcsenied in the Belfietd Collection these few exjimpios give l.mt a 
slight idea. Anumg llie six himdreti au'l thirtyTour carvings Uiere 
are netsuke in’ almost even' knriwn type and subject, a veritable 
stonihmise of mat-eriul for the story'-teller and the artist. 
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2. Inro (rf lacquer Inlnid with al;alonc shell nod stoires; .1 ffljm- 
partrncnls. 

Ojimii o£ (uetjJ! a slmjo statjcd <jii hs salcS "bowl holding the 
drinkiiig lnwl (A'er its head. 

Netsukf of ivwy: si ^mall TCni^idjidbi on a pedestal. 

3* Kiyohim^ in a laj^e; wixd latniuntd in red Jiuii goltl: £a«, 
hands, and feel t,if irory.. 

4 KiytihiiiK! wrapped Hfininil the bell; wood. SiEnol, Min-fcO 
(1735-lSi'oj. 

3.1'adamsin and ihe oil thief- ivoiy. 

6. Kuan S*d £t aiding witli lu^ ¥wtinl ivury* 

7. Kuan Vu; ivory. 

8. Carp Itaipiug a watcrEall: Ivory* 
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10 tjhr Yang^tsjw: ivery» by I9tb 

OTtiuryi 

rii t>oruma seated lit mcditationi woodi rarrinss wf Evory. 
Signed. Sha-miiL IStli (sentury. 

il, Danmia missiriK Ibe Vab£-t§ate on hU Uy^Tvli^Jc. Signed, 

I. ^. Dnnimn carrHNl by d prit:st: w^, by Minkoku, 

H. Ranjim sstaanding. yainimg and stnetching^p tvitb hb fly- 
whbk at hb feet: wJtxjfl, eyes and teeth of iyury. 

15- Danima stretching and yawning: wood, robe 

piajntfil led. 

i6, Oaninid ^atedp in bb rolie; ivory (by Ji^aki?)i 

I I . Daroma seated, wrapped In p tth 3 mite: Jucquerand ivory.. 
1S. Damnia being rolled along by a priest : ivory^ by ?iraiaitiiro- 


27 % 
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19. Hold ctirrynjg hi% bag’ iv"oryi 

20. Hotel with a clltld cm hk ^ahr uiTiTer ■ ivOT>% bv Yoshi-tiatlUj. 

21- JTytci dttinp in Itk Img iVTjry,, by Kcv-gioku. 

12. Fukunt^jiu hoUliug his Ui dmuhite a lOTfcdse: 

wcKxS, by Sha-ichi 

IS. Fukurtikiijiu seated, mih Daikoku m barber on A latkkr 
I shAvmst the cop or hit tall liead! wootL by K^s-jJLs^J^ fnieT dk oC J9tL 
century* 

li. FaknjndcwfiuyawnirigandwETCtchiiig: ivockI, byBh^-getsu, 
fnkkllc of t%h etsntttry, 

25. Two chiklrei] pkyitig with Piikurokujiu: ivory, 

26 . Musk of FukurokujLu for Siiiwajo?)^ wood 

27. Fulcurokujiu on the stag^ Ivory 
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3S. Show, the DciDflii QucIIli-, <itiindinK wiih foW«] anriB; m 
hifi hack an onJ BCcuraiv timj up In niaUmg: Wary. 

29: Show hohling ttnc t!eni)>n by the Iwlr whiJe anolbcr hides 
cm toj> of his tag hjit: ivKHry, bv Hiddmasa, cud at l «th century. 

JI. Show, teitsed hy an onj ivFitch has climbed 0(a batk r 
ivory- 

Ashinaga and Tcnagn catching an octopus; ivory, by 
Tomomasa. 

.1.1. Ao A^inaga holding an octa^iui; wood. 

14, Aiihinaga and Tetu^ catching an octopus: ivory. 
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35- Grofijt of shelb. star-fish, and a crabi ivnry, by ijvpika- 
hd-sai. 

36. I'iiir of iisJi, !«&%■«!!;, unit a moii^r Ivory, 

37 . Cl^HimUs, amtm\ and B:1ad>'-liug : Ivoiy, hy Cyoku-hfirsaL 

38. Laiict gi;iiiTd on h vino: fvcffy. 

39. Mask of laughini; tTzuni^!: wood. 

40. pTc^oii ^tUsr Itfory. 

41. Mtuk .of Uzmitf: HtMrL 

43. t'zum^i wiwf.1 lacqiiemlin t«d. 

43; Cluster of Toaskii including one of Uzum^: Ivory, 
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44. Motilwrj" cmniTiing a nctsuJrf thrau|[h tortoiscshetTI spec* 
tocles: ivmyi by ShCNnin. 

4.>* Hafe ihi^ dlxir of in a mortar: i’POry, 

by SSiigf^masa. 

46. A rat; wo<x1, by Masatuvei- 

47* Monkify picking Ucc' frT»m the her yomg, one: ivory. 

45. Horse; Tirnry 

W. Monkey m a Jioat in of FitkuiX>kttjiu: ivmy. 

50. Mitnjii with engraving of a buffalo widcrr a wilJow tarc; 
iimty^ sigmd, Hid^rnas^. 

51. Buffa]i> n?cJininK’ ivoryg by Tmno-tada^ 

52. Puppy ri wry. by K:o-g)t'oku. 



I 








AN EGYPTIAN KURSl 

Bv CoHNTii,u H, Dam 


D UIUNG Lht; yt^iir thi> Mi'skt ^r adfk-fl to its Arallic 
coUtxtitm an cscuptifjiinlly finp ki:ifsi, or table, of brass 
inlaid sviUi v^hich was matle for tlit Mamclnke Sultan 

of Eg\'pt, En-Nfisir Mohanimcil, m dip fourteenth ecntury. Not 
only is this kursi an cxcimsitL* thing in itsdf. but as an example 
of Saract-mc metalwork ft t>Ti!fii!S the bt!st jamiYd of that craft 
in Eg^-pi. 

After the Mohantmtdans, iu their wars to exteml the fK>wer 
of Islam, eimqueftd Egypt in 64! a o,, they ruled it for the suc- 
ceednig three t^inturies from Damascus and Baghdad, through 
governors, one or tw*> of whum, able to assert their independence, 
were successful in establishijig ljrief local ih-nnsties, hi the tenth 
and eleventh centuries the FatimiU.- kJiiihfs' fmm Tunis ruled and 
founded Cairo. Then in 11 72 Saladiu was sent by Uic fiultan of 
Damascus inUi Eg>ijt to foment revolt; he succeetled in deijosing 
the last FatUnite sdtan and. ascending tltc Lhmni:, femndori the 
Ayyubid dynasty, which was imixirtant in European historj* at 
the time of the Cnisados. 

^ Atjfiui the lime of the Cnisadc of St. bfnns, to protect him self 
agEivnsi invading Franks and riv-al kinsmen, Sultan Es^Salili imiiortcd 
from the north of Afin Minor numhers of 'J’urkish s(.»ldier*slaves, 
the Mtirnehfkes fix. owned '), who, fearless warriors and loyal 
^rvants. frequently rose to of wealth, aiul imixirtanw* 

in the Egyptian court, and in Uic- middle of the thirU-enth centnrv 
linalty us«r|w.sl the Snllanaie, 

So hcBA.! tlK «>(»( bnllianl [ATk.l of ERypl’s Wslon- under 
Mohamnuriaii rule, tlie iige when 'riirkiKh and Tart nr snltnns 
Idling of tlieir amnl,, diwent. nile.1 Egypi in n ruthless miUtartl 
di^jtisrn ami f/mlt-ri'd to its richest Hriwering every bnnich of 
an. The sevemh Maiuvluke sultan in the rust tbirtv yearn of 
Mainduke rule WfLs tme EbMdtisnr Sf^ff-edMin Kalfiun, who had 
been ,a slave of Oie old Ayynb sultan Es-Salih and never fmled 
m h»s inscriptirms to claiin ti,e title of "cl Sfilehi'’ which might 
bo tmnshvttxl •'liegeman of Es-Salili/' The En-Nasir for whom 
otu kursi was made was Ealaun^s mul reign<xl ititcmiittenlly 



Ku» mfirfit f« Ihtf MuntHiAc sullen uni^Xiair m tJas fimtccriKli ixmtmj. 
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froTTi 1294 Ui 1341 aj>. Kulaun in. tht* Mt>ng<jlian language means 
**duck,'* and jso we find the house of Kaiaiin using the duck as a 
blazon, and jjroups of beauLifuily inlaid silver diieks such as appear 
in the and in medaUions on our kursi at once identify a 

pictx; of metalwork as having belonged Ui tlit* family of Kalriun. 

\or)* little metal work of the periods in Egt'pt pn,'\'ious to that 
of the Mamelukes has sim-ived, so tliat ii is dilhcnlt to say whether 
the superb examples of inlaid brass produced in Cairo in the lour* 
teeiith ceriturx' followed the tnulUions of older native Egy^ptian 
craftsmen, whti in turn mherited their style and teciiniQuc from 
Givek and Byzantine artists, or wliether it is a kical dcvelfTjJnient 
of the ancient. Persian craft which must have Ijcen impf-irted by the 
goveraors of Egj^pt from Dama^us and Baghdad. 

The metalwork of Egypt in the fouiteeiidi centuiy^. while 
showing the influence of the craftsmen of Syria and Persia, bis a 
Style all its (Jwn which, oiioc seen, ctmld never b*! confused ivitli 
the other styles. The Persian cfnft, of whicli Masiil was the centre, 
k chnfactcrused by timltiludinous figures of human and animal 
forms, elaljomtely chased, whoruas the m<jre ort,liorlox Eg>-ptian 
Vr'tjrk shows a predominance of inscriptions, rosettes, anil llm*al 
or vine motifs and arabestiues. The Itesl work of tJic two schodk 
can lie studied and companafl in the Arabic rtM>m of the Mrsrit « 
where near tJie kursi of Eii-NSsir stantls a sii]>i:rb ewer of the thir- 
Iwnth century from Mosul. 

I'lic patience of the iSaraceii cniftsmau. famous in the middle 
ages frtrtn S[Miin to India for his fine works in metal, is almost lieyond 
our compmhensirm today. For a tabic such as the one in' the 
Ml stitMi collectuins, designs wimld have to be ilmum by a first- 
race artkL and transferred to the shw:ts oi brass of which 'tlie table 
IS CfKDpOiJcii. ^Vfier jiittiejit chiselling had mluci-d llic large iwinels 
of ihc taltli: to the irartspaix'ut «ielicacy of fine kcx- and engraving 
tools bid coveoerl cvciy inch with minute tloral jjatHTtw, whfirls 
vines, and araLicsques. the work was ready for the silver inlay! 
This tiHlious task was acctimplislicd by chiselling out the desim 
to be mlatd and nndercutling llie wlgi^s, after which the silver inlav 
was hammered into the recesses tlius pre;pare>5l for it and was bur* 
nished with agate or jaile. Even the inky itself, except in inscrip* 
tioiis, was claliomteJy and rninittely cliasetl. 

This kursi, wliich k hexagonal and supportixl on six feet, stands 
two feet dgbr inches high and mcasiur.i nine indies on each side. 

2M 
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The dalxiratply pierced ami engraved plates of which tlie sides are 
composed are held iti plact* by heavy tooled aiid inlaid upright 
supports studded with ornamental nails at the comers, and by 
five horizontal bands engraved with the names and titles of En-Nasir. 
These bands divide each, side into four panels, two small and two 
large. In the upper larger panel of one s'lde is an exquisitely wrought 
and hinged little doulile door which oi)ens into a compartment 
Inside the table, n'he tray forming the lloor of this compartment 



Top (4 ttie kwm. 

is engraved with letters which owing to their iKwition cannot be 
read. The table was ptolxiblv oisetl as a support for a fine t?n* 
graved and inlai.l tray on which the food of the owner would bt* 
sensed U> him. while a charcoal ftre in the little compartment 
would keep the di^es warm. 

The top of the kisrsi, which Is solid and euiirely covered wiUi 
minute engraving, contains the finest work. In the centre of it* 
in large silver letters, is the name of the Prophet 4MLihammed. 
Encircling this is an mscription in beautiful Cufic diaracters giving 
the names and titles of En*Nastr. Outside of this and compktmg 
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UlC large cential medallion Is a circle of omamental inlay iii a delicate 
vine pattern. 

An inscription runs aromifl the outer edge» panillel with tlw 
sides, and intemipted ai each, angle by diamiing groups of ducks 
i^aid. in silver, IJcgiiinirtg at the side alfov'c the door the insGrip* 
tion reads! 

Glo«T Ut tnir Lun] thts fiullaiL cti-Xasir, 

The jiKl niltr, fighter for the Paith. ^Tjurlcn of [Blara, (atlebrattrj, iu p%totty; 

Having posteritj- fi c- to suroced him), son of the SnJUn, the .\rclilt .Mflnjiitr 
KniiiCn Sslclfi. 

Proteclwr of the opptesst^ femt the o|tfjresafir. 

Defender of the MoluunmuJan FaitJi. aid of the State, 

The Lbc victorimia SuUsn nf Isltim and of the Moslems, elayer uf 

the mikU'iB anrl idolutoi!?, upholder of justice In the ’H'twld. 

A sbnilai' inscription, appears inlaid in Uic tw<f narrower iwnels 
of UlC sides and is repeated on the narrow liorixoaLal batids which 
hold the sides together; 

Glory to i^r ,Ma-teT. tlie Sulimt, the Melik tn-N’asir, defiaidrr of the fitato 
and of the FaltJi, ioti of the Sultan, thu ^fd!ik el-iTarufur, the csodted Kaiarni 
SaletiL 


On tJie doors in the larger compartments of the sides arc 
medallions eon taming tiames or titles from the alwve inscripticttis 
delicate litt le echoes of the main design on the top. 

The style of metalwork of which tliis ktirsi as such a splendid 
cxnraple seems to Iiave iTcveloix.>d mainly in the reign of Eu-Nasir. 
to which pt-Hofl the few finest speciimciis known laelong 'inhere 
are seyea-al very similar kursi in the Arab Museum in Cairo, one 
OT which, almc^t a duplicate of ours, beani firactically Uae same 
inscnptions. The Britisli Museum possesses a deep bowl made 
for En-^asir. m^d the South KenaingLon Mu.wum has a siilcndid 
inlaid tray such as must have been used in c^jimccLion willi our 


En-Nasir ascended the tlmme whtsn only a child of riino years 
upon the assa,^ination of his elder brotluir, El Astiraf Khalil, who 
had ^stmgmshcd himself by capturing Acre, last stronghold of 
yie Crusaders m Palestine, and had linaby expelled the Franks 
from the Holy Lamb ^v-Na^ir had a difficult and hasiardous 
cawr, like mrist of the Manujluko sultans. He was once deposed 
and once he abdicated, but from LMO tmtij his death he rulivi sue- 
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ccssfully majjnificently. Like most of the Mamelukes he was 
treacherous, unscrupulous, hud relentless towards his rivals and 
his enemies and never hesitated to employ assassins or poison bo 
rid himself of a danger. But to tlie great maioriiy of his subjects 
he was just and magnanimous. Taxes were lightened, and many 
public works were executcfh Besides some thirty mosques he is 
to have built numerous canals, fountains, baths and schixils, 
the existing remains eif which attc^st tlie high pitch of art that 
architecture attained during his reign. 

The nutgnificscnce and extravagance of his court seem nhnost 
incredible to us totlay. He kept a standing army of twenty-four 
thousand Mameluke cavalrj', each one liaving liis own fief and vil¬ 
lains Vc^ mudi as did. mediaeval Huropeun barons. 

En N^ir was insignificant in appearance and so lame that he 
was obliged to use a suck when walking. He was hiinself no soldier 
hut so astute a ixililiciau tliat he made himself mspccted throughout 
the Moslem East and Soutliern Europe. He left his throne so 
firmly established tliat it remainffil in the Imnds of bus descendants 
for forty vears after his death—a very long time for the turbulent 
age of the Mamelulces. 



SOK-IE UNUSUAL SreARTHROWERS OE 
ANCIENT AMERICA 

BV J. At4>5^' MaSO.N 

T he spearthrpwcr is one of the most remarkable of the inven¬ 
tions of primitive man and utt that reason has ever t»een 
(»f great interest to the anthropologist, to whom its liislijn,*, 
distrihntian, and diverse forms reveal much concemhig the psy* 
chology and racial fdationslups of its makers. In the iikler literature 
it was more often knoum as a ‘‘throwing-board'* or “throwing- 
stick, but as these terms denote a missile rather tlinn an implmimt, 
in the last thirty yeaTs they have ticcn abandonwl in favour of tlie 
acoqjtttl rau-lem term '*jj|X;arl,hrower,'' 

The sj>t'arlhrower was not only probably the most interesting, 
t»ut apparently aLw imv of the carliE'st inventions of primitive man. 
prece-ding e\'en tlie bow and arrow. While the tatter is not known 
from prehistoric Eun^pe, the most micient region known urchaeo- 
logioally, Wore the Neolithic period, the l)t:gitining f](f which is 
cstimattKi at abtnit ten thousand years agi>, beautifully carved 
sj>earthrf)\vers, made of antler and fxtne, are among die most char* 
acteristk objects of llic Magdatenian ep^xrh, the last ^leriod of die 
Pake'iHthic. France and Switzcrlan<I have supplied practically 
all the known examples. 

The age of the Magdalenlan era is generally esthnnEe/I at from 
about 15000 to 11000 11 .c, {.sWchittilogists give such L'stiiiiat.es with 
consHU*i:able hesitation, for there tire no accurate data on w'hich 
tc* base them in terms of years, but human nature—and this in¬ 
cludes the aichieologist hiinsdf' insists on such approximations, 
so the expert must give tliem to the Insit of liis ability, admitting 
that they may be incorrevt by centuries or millennlunia.) Since, 
however, prinutive man the world over, so far as our knowledge 
goes, made his first implements of w'cxjd, a perusluilde siilsstancc 
which uiuIlt lilt? nicmt favouraide conditifiiis could not be preserved 
for mons than a very few tbousaiitla of years, archeologists prE-sume 
that the manufactum iiiTplcmcuts of vrood pmeeded liy ages 
that of the first similar object raarlff of some harder substance. It 
is rcasotiatily safe to presuine, then, tliat the spearthrewer was 
first invented long before the period represenLed by the beautifully 
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carved spccimem iji Magdalenian age, ami posalily not lung after 
the first use of the sijcar itself* Spear jjotnts made of bone first 
appear m the Aiirignacian, pi'riijd at Uie tjcgiiining of tlie trpp<T 
P:iliW-)Uthit Age, possiljly twenty-five thousand years agi:^* but 
how many miUeniuuiTis before this sjjeats witli liatvlerictl by 

fire, and pr^toibly thn/wn l»y the speartlirnwer, were used* we can 
but guess. The spearUirow’er ts. llien, an fmplemt'nt of great age. 

Tliat the spturtltnjwer should have precetled its more efficient 
cousui. the bow, k tH»t sufjjrising. Simple as it seems, the latter 
is a much more complex weapon than the sjiearthrower. Its iiiven- 
lion and manufacture reqjiirwl the realiaatkni *.ir tlie force of springy 
wociti and the jiossibtlity of its apT^ticfition and control, soul i.hc 
choice of proper materials for Ik>w and otird. The realistation, op 
the other hand, that greater frirw. distance aiitl penetrating power 
could be given to a. spear, dart or javelin by lengthening the throw¬ 
ing arm, must have itcciutoJ to an undersized warrior soon after 
first being outrangCf] by a taller opp>nciit. The prexif of this is 
to be fovimt in the Antipodes, the world's iitiemiost out {.tost from 
an etluitdogicaJ stand point, where we fin<l an epitome and a reca¬ 
pitulation of the early hist(>ry of spearthrower and bow. lu New 
Guinefi the Tapuans, poitple of rdatiwly low culture, ti.se both the 
speartbrr/wer and the litiw and airowr. The kiiowlrelge of thi; lx>^¥ 
has reached Northern .Australia, just across Toitcs Straits fivnu 
New Guinea, hut Ihroiigliotit the rest of that immense islaiid the 
degradetl, or rather exlnmely I>fickwani. Australians use tlie spear- 
thrower Imt are ignorant of the bow. while in tliai lliirm Tlmle 
of the w'orlil, Tasmania, tiic now extinct inltabitants who were 
practically in the Paleolithic Age in the ninetctmili century, know 
neither 1h>w nor spearthrower. 

The spearthrower may ffe described as a tlcvioe for lengthening 
the arm in order that it may give greater speed, and consequently 
grealer distance and penetrating ]x>weT, to Llie thrown sjiear, l)y 
nieans of the greater distance through whidi the prvi^^iulsiTC i>ower 
could be applied. Thus a man whose arm could W applieil to the 
spear tliroughont an arc of eight feet—advancing, as is usual, one 
step during the throw^could, by i.lic use *t(. an ordinar\" spear- 
tliroivcr, increase this ore to eleven feet. It is claimed tliat the 
additional power thus derived increases the spetxl of the spear 
wveml times, that surprising tUstaiices may be achieved by 
its use. 
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The speanhrowcr p4>ssesst's several other advantages (lA'er 
the t)ow, sr> that it remained* and even still remains, one uf the 
principal arms of certain peoples rather high in tht cultural scale 
u'lio lilso p<>sses!i hrjtws and other inorc complex weapms. TJio 
srxjarthrciwer retluirvs Imt one ham! for its manipulation, 'while 
tlie lw>\v anti amnv require both hands. The former is therefore 
better adapted to imnting fmm especially if the shooting 

miLst ijc done from a seatetl position. This explauis tlie tjorsistenee 
of the weapon anumg such relatively highly specialized groups £LS 
the Eskuno. Fra- similar reast^ns it was much emt>loycd by the 
two great empires of alKirigmid Ainericaj the Peruvians* anc! the 
Aztecs of Mexico, Their armies, fighting in iti<iss 4 ;!s in mtjne or le^ 
open country, ustil the sjJK'arthTowor extaisively, the left arm 
probably being employtui to hoJil the ahidd, 

f he sfxairthrowcT is known frfuti many parts of the world, 
from preliisioric- France, irotn Melanesia juiil from Austmlia as 
has liiiGii mcjitioncd, from MiciYjni.^Ui, from nonhtiasKirn Asia and 
from Siiveml parts of ^Wcrica. We sludi limit our present iliscus- 
sion to the latter region. 

Biuce the ^arthrow^r is ob\-iously an invention of great age 
in Europe and is fouiul in scattcrcf! localitics throughimt the worltl, 
as well as in st'yeml widely separated portimw of America and among 
the relics of its (jldest popuJaiicrtis, it is gencTally believed that it 
was not a« independent mventxoji in America but was one of tlie 
weapons possesseil by the firigiual immigrants to Amurica. These, 
it is l.Hilic^^;d, were about on the cultural level of tJie Magdalenian 
period and probably entered Arueric.'t at abotiL that lime, 

^ In America the spimthrower is used at prestmt in only three 
regions, ividtly sepamted* ihc Eskimo, throughout their vast 
exU-nl from Alaska to GrueiiknJ and Labradiir, still employ it 
as one of tluur most effjcitmt weapons, certain of the tribes of the 
Amazon fifests still inaiiufaeture and asc it. and in Mexico, the 
mot I Cm Tarascjin Tndiajis of ctiriain ■\TUagcsj on the shores gf Lake 
Patzeuamjn Michoacan. though comparatively civilized in most 
o ihpir life and eusttinis, still employ it in hunting wild bwvl from 
their dugout i.»oats. 

In former liays, Jiowcver, the use of the spc.arUirow'cr w^a-s much 
nKrti: w-idospread. As we have it is probable tliat. at the time 
0 ^ the first t>^-upfiLion of .‘\merica, it w'as uujvemallv employed by 
the slightly -hfrerenliatefl tribes of iow cultum who coverod the 
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land, bul no specimens fmm t!iis pcritnl exist, and Uitr belief 
is puTn theory. Speciniuns l\ave been discovered, liowe\x*r, from 
the pre'Cliff-rHvt-ner remains of Utah and the sitrrotmrliiig regions, 
mnclc !>}'“ the very earl 5 ' pi>f>i)le kiiown as the BaslwCt Makers; from 
remains of micertuin. though undoubtetlly pre-Columbian, age in 
Florida: frtjm pre-Coltmibian gnives on the oc^ast of Peru and in 
Ecua<lor and Cokunbia; ond from the Aztecs of the time of Monte- 
ziuna and Cortes, the prixltxossors of the Aztecs, the Toltccs, 
als 4 > eiiipli>yi.'d the spoarthrr.iwer, as <lLd the Haitians at the Lime 
of Columbus, and certain Califoniiaii Indiaivs of a century and a 
half ago. TlEese regions are reprcscntetl by only fri>m one to thirty 
known specimens each, all tlitTcfore of great value and rarity. 
The Musei m of the Uxivebsity of Pennsvlvaxia possesses 
some of the rarest and nitisi fanious of tliese* which, trigelUtT with 
several more specimens of exceptional interest nxently scci^xl 
and hcretoff.nrt ii.ndescnl>ccl, ftnm the topic of the present article. 

SFntjVETllROWER FROM THE ANCTENT ESKIMO THI'I.E C L'LTI'RE 
In 1919 W". R. Van Valin was collecting maleriai from the 
presetti and past Eskimo in the regain of P*>itit Barrow, the fUirthem- 
most cape of Akiska. Mnc of his Eskimo beijjers one day discovc^d 
siante humaji bones pirdnaling I man a mound of cartfi. Investiga¬ 
tion revealed that a group of mourtds in ilu; immediate neighbwir- 
ho'xl which haul always Isccn eonsidvned by the natives as <'f natural 
origin were m fact the remains- of ancient iioissos which had faliLii 
in. The m<xh.‘m Eskhuo had no knowledge or tradition nf any 
village at Uial place and it evident that the site was of con¬ 
siderable age. Excavation rev^calcd. even to imscicnuficaliy trained 
eyes, marked diflerences Ijclween tlie contents of the houses and 
thf.ise tlie present Eskimo. 'Po mcnltnn a few' points, no tobacco 
pipes or evidence of the use <if toltacco were found, no nets for fishing 
or sealing, and no labrets. the ornamental plugs iiisertctl through 
the lips, which are uTiiverscilIy wfim by Alaskan Eskimo men at the 
present time. It is inicresting to note that, Ujjun other grounds, 
it has long been IxiUevtxi lUai the use of tobacco and of nuts is (if 
recent ailoption among the Eskimo, \*an Valin’s dii 5 ct>ver>’ being 
coTTOboratiTC of this thetiry. The skeletal remains, of wLieh a 
large anti % 7 duable scries was recovered, w-eru recently measured 
by [>r. AleS HrdlUlka of the United Stales Xatiunfil Mtise^i m 
Washington, who found lliat: they represent a type rather dUTenemt 
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from that of the moik*Tn Ataskaji Eskimo and idenLicaJ witli the 
Esl^o of Gn^eiiknd and T^ibrador. Tn explmialifon of iJus inter¬ 
esting and important discoVErj' it is suggestL'd that the present 
rather vanant type of tlie Alaskan Eskimo may he due to his ma¬ 
ture with the mom broadheaded Indkm of tJie interior, and Umi 
before siicfi mi.vrtm-e totk place, at the timr of the bidldinE of these 

old hoases. the Eskimo phirsicaj type was liomogenetnis from Alaska 
to Labrador* 


Tile artefacts fuimd in tfiese houses are tvpical of ijne phase of 
what IS known ns tJic Tl.nln Culture, the undent Eskimo eulture 
which, in a relatively homogeneous form somewhat ilifferent frtrni 
tliat of tocUy, extendtyl throughfnit practically tin; cntii^ Eskimo 
hre.a, at least Irmn Greenland to Bering Strait. In the eastern 
Arctic the ago of this culture is t‘3tima1e<1 at from aliout 500 to 
laOO A.rj. 'rhestf estimates are Tiased upm changes in sea level. 
Tmt the Kami! obscrv.iticTns do imt apply to Alaska. The Tliule 
Culture there is fjf less certain age. but Ls probably of tiractically 
tlie same period as tlmt of the eastern area. 

Prominent among the artefacts from ojie of ihcsc houses was 
a wooden siiearthr.-at'er of uiulsuuI tyr^t. and excellent workman¬ 
ship. 1 l is diSicnIt to helici'e that it could Iiave been covered with 
damp soil even for a decade, not to say many cemuries. yet in s^nl 
that is ptnrmancnily firKKcn and nevtr thawed, organic pr^jdacLs will 
be prcser^'cd practiailly etenmlly. This has liec-n sliown by the 

dis<xwenes of remains of m^tinmoths with hiik and hair intact in 
iTiiZiin turuiras of J^ilscria, 

, J,'’.® is one ,.f the most typical anti characteristic 

of Eskunn imphmianla. jUthouKh the culture of the Eskimo is 
relatively quite high anti they jwssess numerous most i ffimvnt inven¬ 
tions, ninny more than mcBt Imlian trite, vet they have rc-tnined 
Uw spearthmwer anti still maltc great wa .rf it, mainly because 
of the onsti will, which the liarpiam can be cast with one haral 
rom than hghi skm l»ats or kayaks in spite of munh, gloved 
hands. Tlic Eskmi.. apearthmwer exists in nianv difTcrenl tvues 
rach one charactcrisric of a definite locality. These fomis havtl 
heen stuuicd and clasafiw], so that it is possible to dcUTininc' 
with reasonable certainty, the district where any Eskimo soear’ 
thrower was itiade, ^ 

The Eskiino Thule Culture spennlirowur illvuitrated on pa^e 
291 IS very ,Merent frr;m any of the modem 4 -pes and. what is 
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more Auq>r[siiig, is ttf s\tpennr giTide Ervmi U^'kniftU. utilitiiri.'sTi, 

and a'slhetic pc-iiits of view. 

'Hiir Eskimo 'I'hiitc Cut tun: tuts caix-fully 

onty within the last ftiw years Tliie fullest rej^irL it' stau<s 

that I lie Eskim^i of tliat time eitiploj'td spearthrrrwers and iticorrls 
tile tliseovery' oi one rttmplcte and i.>ut' frajjmfiritan* * specimen. The 
former Is, himever. “merely a rial wtK^icn iManl. .IH cm. long, . . . 
of a rather ptiniitivc type; , . . in the rear end is the one edge 
slightly ineun'al for the hiind; in the ferre-end a lar^u hole for the 
peg and a sma!U:r Found in a site on Repulse Rav nwu* the 

upper end of Htuhsrin Ray. h reficmbJos to stime extent the apear' 
throwers of this regian toflay, irulicatitig that speemh^ation had 
commenctTiloven in thoseoarlj*times. It appanenUy lacks, however, 
the hole for the index finger whidv is now characteridtif; of evoty 
type from Grt'enlaiul and I^ljrador tfj Rering Strait. 

'Fhe old Point BaiTf>w specimen, *>11 the other hand, conforms 
to the general type of nrjrthem Alaskan sjiearihiow'CTs, having 
a hole for the index finger on the triedkd line and givn^ves fiir the 
Ollier three fingeia on the ijclge. The spearthrower whidi most 
rpsemhhrs it is one in. die N'ationrd Museum at Washtngt<»tt which 
was ^ttnircd Ell “Russian America" in \^(u by Connmxiore Joliii 
Rrtlgers rmd winch, siuce its exact provenience ia unknown, is Uktc- 
forii tcmicii the "R«lgefw. ri'jjt" b}' Otfs T, Mason in his report. 
nn the i.lirownig-siijuks in the Nkdiosnal Mnsrtini.- Rccjuise of 
its ptiintSi in tonuTum wttli present Tiorthcm Alaskan spearthrtjwcrs. 
Mason pm it iu Lhfii classification. comparing it miwt clostdy to 
the sixMrthmwxrs from Kotwrbue Stmrtcl, the great bay between 
Fotin Hamtw and Bering Strait. iH this specimen \ia,soii says, 
“Tile whole cxci‘utir>n «)f this sjiocinicn is sri much sufjerior to that 
of any other in the Mtisetnn and the matcTuil so illiTcrenl as to 
create the stispu-iott that it was made by a white tnan, witti steel 
i^>ls " 1T. b lalnjivn uixju page 29X Tliv sptx^imen in llie Vs 1 \'KJC>tTv 

Mcski m isttf a tyiK?mipi‘rior even to this ami oi execUenL cxtviition, 
though tljcwoi^l is Ugimung to show the apiia-aranee and wear uf age, 

\\\- may therefore consider our syiL'dincn as ihe fhicst ..f the 
three known ccjmplctc csauiptcs of the spearthowers rtf the ancient 
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Eskimo who belongeil to tlie Thulf Culture, ancJ as die type specimen 
of its kind. 

The speartlirower is made a coniferous wot>tJ And im<bahly 
from a tog wliich drifted dtiwn the Mackenzie River from the gneiit 
forests of nortliem Cana<la, It measnms 14''i inches iu length 
and inches in Tniixirnmn wdth. I'he Malhiasscn specimen meas¬ 
ures 15 indies (38 cm.) in length and the “RcKlgers tyi>e” sjficdmtTi 
19 indies. The form is not only graceful ajid artistic but eniincntly 
utilitarian and of technical excellence. Its [leculiar charAC:teT^st^t^^ 
seen on nf) other Eskimo or Thule specimen, is near the central 
where it \YideTUi and rises to an angle with lateral and vertical 
facets. Heu* the interior is Kolloweil out in sudi a way as »<:■ leave 
three raOier tlnn shafts, a main, straight shaft on the up^ier siile, 
braced by two curving huttn^ss shafts on the lower side. In sj)ear- 
thp>wers, the side on whidi the speaT rests and which is held dipper- 
most when in the act of casting it is lermud tlur upper side: it would 
ordinarily l«* considerttl the lower side by the casual observer, 
The main shaft is of triangular cross-section, the Ijroaidcr side, 
gpjoved for the spear. Iteing about an inch in width. Tlie support¬ 
ing buttresses arc of LrapeaoiiM cross-section. This removal of 
the wtxid mil only iidds to the lieauty of the specitnen, hut re- 
duci's ihc w'cighi of ihe implement wall lout fiacriilcing strcngtli at 
the point of greatest strain, 'I'liis is the principal point in wliich 
it differs from ilic Rf^lgers spcarthrfnver whicli is of practically 
even wulth thmuglimit. I'lic latter has, howt-ifcr, what is either a 
protfiu'pc or a debased form of this feature in a small carving on the 
lower side which Mason interprets as “the kgs and feet of scimc 
animal can-ed out in a graceful manner." Tlio photograph seems 
to show the hind tlipjiers of a seal. 

Id the anterior part the iniplctmmt is symmetrical, the straight 
main idiafl and the two cun'ing braciiig^ shafts coalescing into a 
shaft of an inch and a quarter in wiilLh and threc-eigliths of an incli 
in tliickncsa, The p'jint is curved slightly downw^airls, 'Phe groove 
for Llie spear is aknit an eiglith 4/f an inch in <lepth and widens 
from half an inch at the anterior end t<i three-quarters ai the ptis- 
terior, Tlie groove ends at the anterior or distaJ tenniniMi witii 
an ivtiry peg having a blunt short conical point wliich fitted into 
the bull of the £i>eAr. Tliis peg is verj- firmly set into tiuf wootl; 
although apparently only a small peg and lightly fastened, il jujiv 
sessos a tenon which runs lliiYiugli the wchaI l(» the lower side where 
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ll ts cui off fltisli with the surface. TIk- direction of this tenon 
opp#)ses tilt line of stress so that it can rnsisi j^rcal strsin. 

"Ihe posterior jKirt the sj'ieiirthnw’er is srjmervhfit, thoufiii 
not tnarkeclly, asyrrunetricah being ingemously and }x;rfcclly juiapted 
Lo hi the liaiui, tlie right hand in this ca^;, fn the media] Tine on 
the tower side a deep dej^ression ia made for the smiex fin^r. Tliis 
depr^ion exKaiils l^ickwards U* hold finger in the strongest 

pt witon, and perforates the opposiia side, in Uie wintre of Uie spear* 
^oovc, in a small hole. It is douhtftd if this orifice was inteniionrd 
since it im*<s no purpose and might bitcrfer^ witli the easy rest 
of the ^)ear in the grtnive. More likely the finger orifice was Tiol- 
lowed out too for, or possibly the orifice was worn through by the 
fingemail after long use. Tlu- same feature, however, was noted 
OH the Rod.ger3 spe^irt!]rower- 

Tiw ttist of Urn liandlc is made to fit the thirnib and Uic otJier 
th^ fingers. The part which is gtipi>ed is small and aligiitiy eccen¬ 
tric, bul the spear-groove on tlie utiper side is coniinued to the very 
end, thus differing markedly from Ihe Rorlgcrs sjjcdnien in which 
die sliallow £ro.m' does not extend e^-en to the hole for the index 
finger. The two latenil csdgcs are notdied at different distances 
to fil the thumb on one side and the middle finger on the oihcr. 
On the upjjer Side three deep notclves <if a siise and sfuipe to fit txrr- 
fectiy tlie three fingers «rr carved into the w^wjd. These iiotchLis 
^ sunk into llie groim? for the Spear, so that it is evident tliat tlie 
lingers cnuld have liail nrj part in hcikling the sfx'iir whieli apparently 
lay against or over the finger tips. It vvas ovidenily held in piaoc 
by means of the thimib ahme. 

Some SPi'.AKTiiRowi>.ns qf tiei: Basket Makers of Utah 

In the and regions of tlie Ainericaii Southwest much intensive 
work has bi.'Cn done in archreuhig)-, so ihnl today wo have a clearer 
knowledge of the sctinctice uf cultures and of the movements of 
peoples here thiui anywlim: dso in America. Manv periods are 
distinguished, based mainly on tyj^es of pMtriy, extending from 
tlie mtxlem and reci‘nt Pueblo Indians, through tlte Cliff Dwellers 
back to most ancieni times. Al the Ixiginiiin'g of ihe series stand 
the so-called Basket Makers of southeni Uiah and nortiiem Arieona, 
Uu: earhrat sodctitaiy agricwlluml pc'tjpk of the Sr>uthwest of wliich 
wc liave any knowletlge. Even this knowledge is vm- slight and 
is limited to wlmt we can learn from the olijccts which tliev left 
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in their huriat cave?, for they apparently Ijuilt nn houses wliiciv have 
lasted. Tliey pnictisol agncxiJiure but also did more hunting 
than their suoct’ssors, sinee \iicy \TOre proTxibly Hie lirst people in 
til at rt^ioii to change from a Inin ting, to an agriciiltuvul plane of 
life:. Their distinguishing diantcterisitcs, JuntweT, were their 
^gnr)r^^la^ <ir practical igiv>nuiw, f>f pfUtery. and the maniifaciure 
and ustr of excelleut boskets instead, mudi rcsfinliing thr>se of 
California at jn'eaent. It isin:an this chomcterisiic thnt their name 
is derived* 

One <jf the charactenstic imt>lements of the Basket Makers 

tlu: wrxrden sj.'iearthrou'CT which ilicy^ apparently employc^j 
to the uxdusicin vif tht lif»w and .arrow, The first spearthrower 
brfiughi: from tills region at tract ed I lie gnalesl interest, since it 
was the fioii discovety of a speurthojwcr cast of the 1 Pacific, north 
of Mexico, and souih fjf the j\rctjc, Si^vcral of t speanlirowers 

wctv IjToughi out hy i,n*f*fes5ional nonscicnlific excavators ln^^o^e 
the oulture uf the Biiskei Makers vvsl?i rsx'^'fgniae'i aa a separate 
entity, and thtis they Uamme ort<‘ of the diapiot>tic charactcrisfcics 
of theculLLue. 

Iti 189.1 one of the great American antha>po|fjpsts of the last 
gcuenuioti. the lau- t his T. M;ts*m of tjip j^ai.jonal Mtt'wum, was 
iiusixx^ting the argharcdogical exhibit of the State of Colivrado at the 
World's Cotuinbiiin Exposition in Qiicago. His enthusiasm was 
Awaktaierl the siglit of several iniplt-menls which his profes^mal 
oyc- identified aS spearthrow-en^. 'f'hc>’ wert; t he mt of these itnple- 
mtints known from the interior of North .‘America atui die cnlluisi- 
iistic schentisL at once wTote a note U* calling the altenlirm 

of die aiTchif-logical world to hifl ftisctwx-ry, rrobatily thousands of 
jxarjions before him had gaacil iiver the crilkscti^in, Ixit nwie had 
Tvalizttl tile imiiortiuicc of the fjecultar impleniciiis, wfiicli were 
.lesmlitxl in the catalogue as “magic wiuidft/' Siich iertns as '‘magic 
w'ftntj" and “cvrcmotikl nliject” are havens of st^cuHtv for the 
amatetir ardtaolugist—and oftei for the professional as wdl—who 
cati cotiiiign any imKzlitig whatds-it to ttieae capajciuus ontniiim 
gattwruins. The collection was probabh- made by the four famous 
WothmU hr. iT, hers and C C. Mastm ithe thinl of this ubiquitous 
rnmit* to be conccrnid in Uiis arlicicj, and presumnidy in Mancos 

t Sq.lnitl^T 1J, fmn iMtf iNn^li- Mfrt Ifl ttvn tiitrrf,:uimn{tt ArAit 

far fJiMatuspJut. Nt* I2S. [n U» luttiT.-uii [tuUi£iLt4<!nitfUlK«<it Ute iwn Rflclst Maker 

Implcmitfii* nml ul onDiit iht-Fkrfiilii itxsennaiMi. At) Uinstnow in ihr tT>ii™i*tt* \liiaairM 
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Canyon, Colorado, The late (kiorge H, Pepper, however, b his 
ariide fm. The Thr<^ng~^Uck e} a Prehhlpru Peopk of the Soulhu'esti^ 
avows liis certainty that it Jimst Jiave ctvme from the region of 
Grand Gulch, Ut,ith. After the Wf>rld's Columbian Exposition these 
eotlecLions, ’whieh wore or became a part of the FiaKaard t'oHection, 
were scctu'vd by this Mci-seim. 

** Ln the Flnazard ColltMrrtion in the Mtisetim of the University of 
Pennsylvania there Ls perhaps the iiest series of tlinwing-stick miitL^ 
rial available/’ wrote Pepper; and agati't, “The mosi ocittxl throwing- 
stick fmin the &.nithwest is in the Hiut&'irirl Collection i it is ttie first 
one known from that region/* 

'I'hLs famous spearthD>wer is of furtl^cr iiiterust in c<mnectioti 
with an incident which ilcmonsiratcs the ritrm,arkahle knowledge of 
anotlicr of the leaders of onthrojiokigicui science of a generation ago. 
The late F mtik- Hamiltcui Cushing of the rinreau of American Eth¬ 
ru at Wasliingtf.wi, fieeatise r>f iiis unexctrilcU knowledge of the 
Ihieblo Indians, the mod^im ilescendaut?:. from a cultural point of 
view iU least, of tire llaskct Makers, was apparently asked by the 
then curator of die Museuvi, Steirart Culin, to prepare the labels 
for Uie HazKirtl Collection when it was placciJ on exhibition. His 
lalx.'I reads. ‘’Tlirtm'mg stick of tlcjdiile walnut i ,^) sapling, showing 
wild cat tcioth fastening of finger-UiOps with 'feather cleaver’ nr 
'lightening stone* tknife or arrow of dialtcdony), wrur fetich stone 
'blood-clot' of limonite aitd wrapping of Hyeti c<'ttou yarn, originally 
decorated with Iniglit feaUier work/' 

'iTie elements to whidi Cushing refers are easily seen in the 
illnstnition on page 2P7, but whether liis iutcrprcratioii i:)f them 
is ct;rrect con never l>e kuiiwn wttli certainty. That it probably is 
is indicated by this im>st inttTesting tneideni which sliows not tmly 
Ctishing’s rEmarkable knowletlge t>f Stmtliwcstem ot-nmumialjsra— 
he was adopt i?d hi to the Macaw cUm of the Zuni tribe and lived 
fi’v'n consecutive years among tliem. becoming second chief of the 
tribe and Htiatl Priest of lIic Bow*— bm also tile extreme age and 
ctOTservatism of ctutunonial CtincepU in that regtan. 

Cusltiiig expressed to Culin tus opinion ’’that a piece of tur¬ 
quoise, explaint’d by liim as the ht-iirt of a fetishish {sic) birtl, was 
concealftl Iwtieatli the heavy wrapping of bnnvn yam LI sat l>inds 

!i. P¥|T[siT| Thf Thrmn^-^itk j'/ a itf ik^ Pr^Hierd^ 

rtij(j af ika vj .4 iwcrf^Ttin i/li* IJlk p(k 

New I'WS- 
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tlie finger Iwtjs of the prehistoric Uwjwiugsiick Irom Miinas' Canon. 
CoTormlo. m the Univi^rsit}* .Xfijaeum." This is recounted by Culiti 
in a short article einitled ‘'An Arcliaeokiijical Appljcation of the 
KGntgeii Rays.”* in an early pubHcatioii of this MusurAt, X-ruy% 
liad at that time just Liccfjine perfected for ineifica! purposes and 
CiiTin cani.'t'jvixl tlie klta of confirming Cuslting's hypotlicsLs by this 
means- Radiographs* rei'ealcr.1 four l^eods. prennmahlv of turquoise, 
under the ^A-mppitig. "I may add." sa>*s Ciilin. "aiid the extninie 
fragdity ot the wT^ping is such as to render an cxanuiiation by 
otherniKtnsim|x>ssib1ewithoiit serious iujury to Litis vnltiabk* object," 
The prraerit writer quite agrees with Culm on this point. 

1 his spearthnower measures twenty-five inches in iKiigtli atnl is 
app.arcutly made ^ a srdil sapling whidt varies from tlirce-tiuartcre 
to one mdi in wdth. the greater width Iteing at llie anlcriur or 
distal ^(L ^ It is curvt^ laienilly to a slight degree, hut this is 
prolxibly mimtentional and dvietowaiymig, although in tw/ine region.^, 
such as Aiistmlki, spearthrowen; witli a pronimuced intentionaj lat¬ 
eral curvature are found. Tlie kmx-r side retains the mitural semi- 
circnlanty of the twig, the upixir lialf being relativeU' flat with a 
very slmllow gTr><jvc in the medial tine for Liic spear.' 'i'lic notch 
in which tJie end of the sjA'ar rested con^BtS of u rcctailgukir exchva- 
Mun aUmt an inch long, throc-eighllu: of an inch wide and *mc-eighth 
cep, the fartlier side of whidi is extended out in a spur. Tlie 
spearthrower w^ apparentty originally ^^TapIl^rtl with a strip of liide 
w'ouud aromid it m a spiral, traces of which still remain 

The handle or proximal end td greatt^t mtercst on account 
_ c ocreinonial objects placed there, Nearest the end are twin 
ringer-l^,ps made of mwhido, now much slirunlreu and distorted 
mm their ongmal fihajjc. These were, w’hen the imphanent was 
m use, oc^pied by the mdox and middle fingere which were thrust 
in irom the lower side, while the thumb aud the other tw<i fingers 
grasped the centre of the spear a.s it lay along the groove of the 
^pe^lirower, Laught under the rawhide uTapping of tiin loop is a 
to^Ah ot a c anmc or fdme animal. The main part of the wrapping, 

ilui 111 MalJiJ CaJSf.a* tJmcTAjiliicil rn.jr awJ hM' 

Qi Cillimlo. his Um fn„ua ui ihc Qiil Owdlw* 

» Rcjcrotfiusd oo lie uid I S3 ef ih. alicnr«, jim., jsvfl, p, no 
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which proimbly h^ul no utilitarian but only aesthetic, ccre- 
moiiial importance, is found immediately beyond tlie fingur-loops 
and is three inches in length and from an inch to an mdi and a half 
in thickness. The under part apparently consists of a wrapping of 
brovm yucca fiber, the upper part erf cotton yam, now of a uniform 
brtiwn tint, but possibly once of brighter cohmrs. jVlI traces of the 



The Ucy ol a ^carcilii&Lty cajunl, 

ETvOdthU UuE eid U» Flofulm 4|H«r- 

Urmwcf^ iti tail fiSTtnliif IBc pfitr|ii?Ilij3®-&f?trr. 


“bright feather work" reported by Cushing, if ever existed, 
have now' <lisapi>eaTt?d, lait Uie proxunal pari, near the finger-loops, 
is covered by traces of a yellowish brown fur. Ctjmpletely hidden 
by the wrapping on the h»wer sacle of tJte implement are the four 
beads discoveretl by X-mys which, according to Cushing, are protiably 
of turqttoise and represent the heart of a fetish bitd. Pinfectiitjg 
beyond du? end of the wnipping is the bit of black shiny limouite 
concretion interpreted by Cushing as a "war fetich stone 'blotid 
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clot,* and in a similar pcjsiiicui on ihu oiJjKiEite lot upjjcr side is 
the end. tif a hcaiitirui Ihin hlaile of dupix*fi and polished chalcedony* 
This is, cir was, as Cushhig states, ciLhcr a knife-1 iktle or an arrow* 
head, hut his tnlerrjretaiioii of it as a “feather cleaver" or "light¬ 
ening stone" must be taken on his dixtt. 

In the Hazzani Cutlectiun tliere is also the handle of aiiothta* 
speanhrower, !>etter preserved than that uf tlie complete siKjcimen, 
but ccpittaining no wrenionial objects. It is shown on page 299, 
Cushing*s old laM for this reads, " Handle of throwing-slick of live 
oak sapling, I>an.t1 of wrapping, but wtili porfoct finger-loops, an d 
with rattlcsmike skin ictk'h/* The slialt of tlik is mtrmwer and 



4iUTwr# rtu^itt fr^uitimwm in thiJi' ncht hairili onii Inindk* cl sfcan In 
MU as aiQwii on Lti, (t«« hv> itllrf fritw tn tli* T-mpId g( tha TiarfS ot Chiuhwi-Itaa, 

VdriitWL 


straighU-r llian that of ilie preceding spi^cimen, the width Ixiing 
about elevcn-smoentTis i>f an inch* At tlic proxmiaT poixu and on 
either side of the fuigcr-tocips are wrappitigs of sinew, Tlie finger- 
loops an; niaiJc of srjine rigid material with tanned buckskin, 

and art* mUmderl for small finger^;, 'nic smsill luuids and foci of 
evcti tall Araeri^'m Iiidinhs arc matters rjf record, and the sedentarv 
agnculliiral natives of the Pueblos of Arizfjna and Mew Mexico are 
mnong the sdiorti^sit memlx'rs of thieir race. 

Arotitid tlie shaft between tJic liHjps are several Utms of narrow 
thin, har.1 liide which may be rattlesnake skin, but I am indined ui 
Ixlteve Unit the feature thus referrej Ut hy Cushing is the short 
sinp wLich extends ttehwmi the parallel to the main ^nhaft 

and on the 1 ow*ct side of it. Tliis, although supi.-rficinliy resembling 
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snakt'skin, is comjKx<5ed uf brarded lcatht?r tjiongs. With all his deep 
insight and thorowEh kncvwletlgt:, Cushing apparently made a hasty 
and xncoiTCCt identification in tliis ca^. 

“The largeist and heaviest dart-thTtiwer from the Sfiuthwest 
tliat has l»en noteti"' is also in this Mir.sEtvM- This, No. 22736, 
was purchased at St. Michaels, Arizona, in 1902, and is said to have 
been found at Lukadiukai. Arizona. Thai small place is probably 
in the Basket MaktT region, to which culture the spearthrower 
doubtless belongs. It is, hcv^'ever, rather dilTxu&nt from thtise nun- 
tionod aboTC, and is of sixperior workmanship and t«?chniqiie, as 
may be seen from tltc illustration on page 299. In length it measures 
twenty-three and three-quarters mches, in thickness from a quarter 
to three-eighths of an indii and in widtli from scvcn-eiglitlis to one and 
one-quarter inches, tlxe size increasing steadily from prt>ximal to 
distal end. ft is therefore of relatively flat cross-section, tlie upper 
and Uiwcr faces very slightly, the edges markedly, convex. It is 
p<;rfcctlj' straight and smcxjth, Iteing carved frr>m a large piece of 
mltlish wfxxl such as oak or hickory, not split from a sapling as in 
the litlicr cases. A slight sigmoid curve, doubtless intentional, in 
the plane of tbe weapon it a most efficient shape. 

Close to the proximal end each edge is indented in a broad 
notch iltree-sixtecuLhs of an inch deep, thus mlucing the width at 
this t>oinl fr<mi fiftecn-sixttsenths to nine-sixteenth.s of an inch. This 
was obviously done to provide a finger-hold; although the apjieanince 
of the sjiecimen is somewhat improvcr.l Ihm'by, it |.>r*’niuces a point 
of weakness. Not a trace of finger-loops or binding at this can 
be seen and one might ci^njecture that tlie notches alone were used 
for the fuiger-grip were it not that the black svirfacc layer, resulting 
frran tlxe grip of the sweaty, oily, dirtj' pahns of tlie hunter as he 
followed the anteloiM? over tlie hot. dusty Arizona plateau, slops at 
a shariJ line and the regitm of the notdics is clear and clean. This 
indicates that they were originally covered with viTapping or binding, 
and wv may confidently conclude that tins wrapping Ijouiul on 
fingerdoops of a type similar to tliose of the othCT speartlirowers 
from tJic siune region. 

The lower side of the implement is perfectly plain and presents 
no details of interest except at the distal point where, in tlic malial 
line, two holes liave been drilli?d to meet in the interior of the w'Ofxl 

^O. H. i 11tltdptiifl yar* tnax tnTv-frmlitkift! 

lh\i. fUletmMit. 
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in aji elbow atigle, this was intended for the insertion of a 

oord for banging x\p tlie weapon when not in tise, or possibly for the 
attachment of an omanu-rnt, sucli as a feather. 

The upp^ sido is dightly Ahmg each hem 

Lie togcr riDtclics to tile di^bd point mns n straight iacii^od line, 

j • * f _ -■ j , ■» in pur^jse. At. the distal poiiK the 

tlnckness IS ^atly mcrvasscd in the medial line u> prodnee the spur 
on whose point the spear rests. 'Hus sjjur is a« inch and three- 
quarters long and five’Sbrteenths of an inch Ijitmd, and uemsists 
merely of a raise,:! ridge, oiw end of which e;tteiuls to the distal end 
of the implement where it incTEascs the tJiicknoas to fjve-elghths of 
an inch; the anterior end is slightly undercut to form a pnyectlng 
pomi From raider this point a slmllow groove exUm.is rilong the 
medial Ime oT the ivcapon to acc^-:.mnmdate the resting snear. It 
^suras tlire<MJtgIitli^ of an mcli in width and five inches in length* 
Its anterior temiimis sijriug i^'o slK;rt rlivcfgem incised lines, 
whicli are prdjably purely decorative in puqiose* 
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- — ij, M.oiuha 

Quite nnitpie, and certainly the rarest spenrthrowers known from 

am sev^! „ow in the UNivKRsnv .,f I.n,Nsvr.v.t.N,A 
A t ,bUM whnii were taltcn i„ jS9fi from the thikI .nnd muck .rf Kev 
itoco on the G,dl tW ,i FloriJn, The c»rk«diti,.n which meumd 

T'™' ‘““i'a-laatlmhii. of the lute Frank 

kei M>>k" «as mentioned in connection with the Bas- 

<^atren,dy important contribn- 
tions to OUT knowledge of iiVmcricaii arch®oIog\r. results ,if the 

cjij^lition have been widely quoted in arclm-iogical literature I'he 

mdhire found them daremd in many repeete from that clmraeierbtie 

O^rZ? ? J n “"t »"'> ia mspects msembled 

uKu^n* wane the wooden objeett which, 
strange as tmj seem, can (« preserved iuJefinitcly only under two 

ZditZ, h„r P‘-««rv«i umier the 

tiZZiT PuamUiy warji and twist sadly, or even 

tme ot manj of the strange ami remarkable woclcn sbecunens 
brought from the Flondamml. Forttmately. the ea,a,«ti.Zn^“^ 
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the sen'ices of an artist and photographer who made careful cfipies 
of tlie uniqtie objects, many of tlam shhimg tv-rth bright oloure, as 
thej'^ were carefully drawn from the mud whore they had reposed 
for centuries. Unfortunately, Uowev^er, the full roport of this wvivk 
has nerver been published, for Cushing died in 1900 whUe engaged in 
\vfirking upon it, and ardiaxjlogists Imve had to content thcmselvcjs 
with a preliminaiy report, although a fairly full one, made by 1dm 
ill 1S96J 

Anning these rare wooden objects are several spearthnrwctrs <jf 
remarkable and unusual t3q>es. Unique of their kind, they are 
tlui only ones known north of Mexico, south of Labrador, and east 
«f Arkansas, '*7t was significant,’* says Cushing, **thal no bows 
w'tTie discovered in, any portion of the coiirt, but of atlails or throw¬ 
ing sticks, tn^th fragmentary and entire, four or five examples wore 
found, Tw'o of the most perfect of these were also the most char¬ 
acteristic, since one was double-lioled, the other single-holed/* Tlie 
absence of bow^ is not surprising, since wo have seen that they were 
not employed by tlie Basket Makers cither. It must not tie assiuned, 
however, that the Florida Kcj' t>wellers were contemporaries of tlie 
Basket .Makers; they may liave lHX;n, but more likely were more 
recent. !.t seciiis that, although the speartluwer is older, and nor- 
mallj' a less ellicient weaijon than tlic bow, the fomier Is or "was Uie 
preferred weapon and employcil to the exclusion of the bow even 
among some recent peoples of relalti'cly high culture surrounded by 
other groups who jirefcrrcd the bow, Numbers of arrows were 
found by Cushing and his IicIikts, howeverj luit the line of distinc¬ 
tion Iwtwfeii a spear raid an arrow is a vague one; these arrows 
may liaw Ix-en Itgid. darts thrown by the sp«.-nr(Jimwcr or actual 
arrows propelled by !x>ws, the non-discover>'' of the latter being 
accidental. 

The two complete speartlirow'irrs. drawings of "n hich, taken from 
Ctishing's original rejjort, arc rcjjnxluowi on the next piige, are vety 
different from any tvhich w^e have hitherto considered. 'I'licy are 
extremely slender aiul gmcerul and the wtHJcl must luivv been of 
unusual strength and resilience, if indeed the speebnens ware not 
purely eereninnial and not mtcndi'd for actual use. I,ateral finger- 
loops sucli as are charecterislic of the Ikiskct Maker and the Aztec 

I Enuik llBiDlllua Ciijduue, .-i Pniimiiiiiirt Jtffitrrt tr,, tit Amtitn! tit* 

Gilf C«itl af. Fhri^t. Tkt PrfmtiiHti ttfliii .1 mrtifum Piihii.tphUal 
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5pcartlirowi:rs arc Qot list'd and t)ie specitneiis arc longtir and much 
more slender than, and of a different shape from, the Eskimo, Cali¬ 
fornian anti Tarasean implements wliidi haw the fingscrholes per- 
forated in the wood. No types resembling at all 
closely the FUjiida specimens arc known, but the 
closcrst approximalion to them st k-ms to be fotmd 
among the spenrthrijm.Ts of certain tTil>e; of eastern 
Colombia, who use Tong slender implements of artis¬ 
tic appearanoe of hanl red wrvxt, 

The donble-hoied sjaiarthrower, according to 
Ctishing’s rlescriplion, is made of a dark, red-lT»rown, 
flexible wood and measures sixteen* mclies in length, 
Hu: tloscripUtm ol it follrm-s, “Tlie first was some 
eighteen inches in length, delicate, sleniicr, slightly 
ciirt^Bcl and originally, quite springy. It was fitted 
with a short spur at the smaller end and was un¬ 
equally spread or ftangvd at the larger or grasping 
end. 1 lie shaft-groove temiinatetl in ati ornamental 
dev'ioe, whence a slighter creaise led quite to the end 
of the handle, and the whole bnpleinent wa.*? deli- 
calely carved ami engmvoj with edge-lines and when 
first taken from the muck exhibited a high polish and 
i)eaulifu1 noscwoixl color," 

fhe second W'as cve^i finer, Cushing dcscrilxis 
it as "somewhat longer, slightly thicker, wider 
shafted, more curvcft, and, as 1 have said tieforc, 
ftmiishixl with only a single fingerholc. At the 
smaller end was a <iiminutivc liut ven" |x.Tfect can'- 
iijg of a rabbit, in the act of thun^ping, so placed 
that his enjct tail formed the propcIling-spur. This 
instrument w;i 3 also fitted with a shcn-c shaft-groove 
and was carved and decorated with edge and side 
lines, and the handle end w'as iK^mifuIly curv-ed 
ilowii and roumlefl sf* as to form a volute'or rolled 
knob; . , . Its length was mncccen indies, and it 
was nyule fmm fine, springy- hard wrxxl—like rose 
wood in appearance—probably the heart portion of 
the so-callcd irufnwotxl of the region." 

™ ^ fJw Tftigtli u Oj;ht«ai iadhE^i b Lh* 

ijKCftptton of plat* XX\n psji^t <1S, jr b jpt^ axtcni irrfict 
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XJis csrvfid Tftbbii Qt th^^ clist^il catl with it? leiil foiTuing tlw 
spur is strangl)' Teraimsoctit of the prehistiTiric spcartJi rowers of 
France wliich were a.lmost unifi^rraly carve<! iii animnl ftjrmsi here 
eIso in a nuniber of the examples, tiie tail fontiod the spur. 
There can hardly l;e any liistoncal connection l>etwnea tlie two 
regions, and the tail spur is pmbably jnincly C!f.iiiicideiitnl» Imt the 
frequ^t use of carved aiitraak on the implemEaits may rendily lie 
cxplaincii upon grounds of Sifinpaihetic magic—the ciir^'cti anurial 
upon the weapon would exert a magical infltionce over its living kin 
in tlic hunt. 

The condition of die two sficarthrrjiwers Unlay nuiy U- seen rui 
pages 301 and 3<W, The tongier and finer specimen has not deteri¬ 
orated greatly, although the cur\'aturc* has l>ecii much ricccntnatcd, 
tht bUigle fingerhote has iihnuih slightly, and the length Itas shrunk 
from nineteen to seventeen ajid three-quarters mclics. 'fho smaller 
and lighter double-holed siiearthrowcT has suficred inucli more seri¬ 
ously. It now measures fifUreu insteaxl of the sixteen or eighteen 
inches originally reorded, and is much ’ivarptd and twistwl the 
wood being extremely light and Mc.dble. 'ilic twin fingerholes have 
shnmk sti tluit Uu*y wnuld no more than accommodate one finger 
were the strptum botw-ecn them rcmfived, the diameter of the doutsle 
opening being now only threc-quartera o£ an inch. ’I'he s[)ur at the 
distal end Jias warptxl to one side st' that it now lies on tlie pLinc uf 
the broafler handle, 

T be ivood of lioth is hard, firm, unusually flexible and at present 
0t u dark brown cojniir. approacMiig black. Both fire dm)rated on 
^ until a slialltiw, thiiii straight medial gn’iove exivtidiiig 

the length i^f the imptemenL, and with liarallel nuiiginal groovi^ 
c ose to the ctlgcs of the Ijroader sitlcs. Between i.he hngtrhotos oC 
the sm^lur specimen there is a Jiigh ridge and die spur h formed bv 
mcreasing die widili at the distal iwint for a tiistance of an hidi and 
a huB. and undercutting to produce a knob of sugarlwif shapte 

I he smgl^holwl speanlirower is of superior workmanship and 
dccrmititm. 1 he br<xul groove for tlio refX*ption of th<‘ spear on the 
upper side ends some three inches short of tlie fingctltolc where it is 
replaced by a slight ridge, die iransitimi Wing marked bv a transveree 
groove of chevron shape. On Ivoth sidt^ the medial groove bifurcates 
ou api^achtrig the fingerhok-. The two ends rtf this specimen are 
the lauiits of greatest interest, 'IXe handle tcrmiuii? end; in a gnice- 
fiU volute knob like iliai of a violin, wliich pmbably prcvciitixl (he 



^emrchronm fr™ pr»«Calumbiiin nc»r l%w oil tliv oomI of Pem. 
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^asp frcjm Btipplng d»,*wn too fa^". At the distM point ttic tltiiiitily 
carvwl animal, shown on page 307, is an a/tmirable bit of wocKlearving. 
While perfcjcUy sYmmetricftl. it is also ix^rfecUy lULtitralistic, II is 
most pnibably, as Cuslritig identifies it, “a rabbit in llie ad of 
Unmiping.” bui the present liamagtr to the ©sirs and neise has destroyed 
stime <»f the characteristic features. Tlic cramped posture of the aui- 
mai. dinging to the narrow end of the implement, is admirable aiKi 
indicates an cxcdleiil kmwlctlge of animal anatomy. The spaces 
between the forelegs and between the fore and hindlegs are holl<)wed 
out ami the legs tlicmstilves arc perfectly sihaptMl. the furidi^ resting 
on tlve lower side of the spear lb rower, the hindlegs grasping the 
edges. Even the toes are carefully pf<rtTaye<l, the gr<Kivi-s 5 s«:;paralifig 
them being alxiut half a millimeter apart. The entire dainty figure 
is only an inch and a lialf high, an inch long and half an inch wide, 
I'hc incised details of the face are sUghtly ctmvcntionalized but 
decidedly rnbbiUike, The stumpy tail forms the spur for tlic end 
()£ the spear, the longitudinal groove at this point being deepened 
and widened. 

The discovery of those two spejirthrowers on iho Florida Coast 
was a scientific Jtinn of ctinsiderable imijortancc, In^ng on die mcot 
question of pre-Columbian influences between Floritla and the West 
Indies. The culture of the AtitUles was South AnuTican ul linttiun 
and both of the mtH:* which Inhabiitd rhe islands, the T nsular Arawak 
or 1‘ainan, who were the earlier pnpulntion, and tlie invading t7arib, 
were members of groups wideily spread In Sf>uth Anuerica. The 
latter, at the tiriie of Columbus, were engagetl in conquering the 
islands, liaving posstissod thcnifailves of the Lesser Antilles, from 
w'hicii point tht^ were attacking rhe Arawak in the kirgor western 
islands. 

Colmnbns and other contciniHJmr^’ ilisooverets n jiort tluvt while 
tlie Carib in ihi? cast usc-d Ik>ws and arrows, ihc Arawak <(f Cuba 
atul Haiti knew otily tJic speartlmiwer. 'ihis. is another evidence 
of I he priori ty of the speatthrower in husum histoiy. Mor\v*ver, 
the sltnit flistance l.K.‘tuxx-n Cuba and the Bahamas and the coast 
of Florida suggests Thai our Florida sjxsirtluovven; are pmbatily more 
clr:<se]y- related U* the prehistoric forms of the .\ntille&, and through 
them to i.h(jse of Sourit America, than to tJusei of the Esknno, the 
Basket Makers, or the Aatccs. 

The sfHxirLhrowers, ti may be remarkoJ, pr^^sent only one of 
several pliasts in uhich the culture of Ctt3hiiig*s Florida finds shc*ws 
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reseniLlanci^s with Antillean-St Juih iVmerican cultnn:^, :ni(3 llitnse 
di«cowries fonn one of the most potent argitiiicnts in favour of 
such Antillean inlliienees in the smutht^asiern American states*. The 
consensus of scientific opinion upon this question is tliut the influ¬ 
ence 'if the .iVntilhiS upon our southeasteni states was evident in 
places, Intt not great. 

A.-s<.'n?iVT SpEAftniftowtks from nit; or l^.Rt 

The Most CM imforttuuitely possesses no example of the licauti' 
ful spearthrowiiii orailailsof the ancient Aztecs, elalmrate-ly can'eil, 
gUdftl and ssunetimes itilaid wiih mosaics. These cxiraordiiiar)’ 
objects are excectlingly tare and were probably either vxchisively 
ceremomal in purpose or owned by the higltest. (ligtiiLajHe.s. Ic is 
owing tci tlieir magnificenot; ulone that they' have Tx’cri prt:sciv*Cfi. 
for '«'«■ know not one example of the oiditiary type of spcariiirctwer 
carried hy the common wairior, of Use projjulsivc iK^iwer whids the 
miHjuistndiyres spoke with much resided. *llie prcilecesssors <u the 
Aztecs, the Tollecs. also used a s[>t:aTthri'm''or. which is depiclcil 
ui>on Uie reliefs ai Cliichen Ilza, Yucatan, whoie Toltec warriors 
ara shown camHng spears and spearthi^wers, as may be seen m the 
inuslrattoii on page 308, 'nte latter are portraynl as much shorter 
than the known iVztec wcaports and, apparently, as decorated with 
plumes. 

On Lake Paizcuaro in the state of MiclioucLwi, Mexico, the 
Tarascan Indians i>f certain villages along the sht tre still employ the 
spearlhrower in IinTiiing wild fowl. Thevc art some of these implc- 
mi'nts in the colletiions of the Mi skfm, Inil Uiey are of slight 
interest, being rnadc of one piece of wotxl. plaiti and undccorated, 
with double fingerholes, Tlte jUustratiun on page 313, ntailv by 
Fmderick Slarr. late l*rufes!><.)r of Anthropology at the University of 
Chicago,* show's law it was employttd. 

It is quite likely" that at one time the si>L*arthmwcf was used 
throughout the region of intonsive agriculture fixm Arizona to Chile. 
But most of this region is very humiil and wooiJcn objects perish 
quickly. In some places hook-shapud stones whiclt are presumt'il to 
have been the knob spurs of spearthTrjiWBTs have been found. This 

* TJia illu^tiiibn it fftati pliiiE XXI nf Ur, Elwr^ij Afrji4:i», Clik!ii4i?tF, 
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ts i^sjxicially' true Ecuador and t^olornlvia wlserc ninny of thea^ 
small stones of sutU elmraeteristic shapes hnvt- t-*ten found thac ii is 
gci'iemllv agreed that they represent these spurs. Ihu speartlirvuver 
is usoil today by sume of the Indian tribes in Brazil, especialJ\' by 
those on i-he Araguaya and Xingii rivers. 

'rhe most p^-rfecUy prt'scrv'wi examples of ^pt.-arthroweni must 
naturally be sought in the region of greatest aridity. In iVnit-rica 
this is the [Pacific coast of Peni and Chile. Rains in this n^gion 
are esceedingty rare, the aiuntry in general consisting mI tire barest 
desert brfiken now and tiien by the fertile valleys of nvers dcscciid- 
tng from the snow-capped suxiimits of the Andes. In i'ntjilto, for 
insthucti. wliich ss near the nt>rtUeni. limit of the arid area and is by 
no means the d.nt'aL spot, the average yearly rainfall from t9lS to 
1924 w;is 4 millimetres, almut an vighth of an inch. However, in 
1925, owing to a strange deflcctif.ni of the cold Himih(>kU Current 
along the ccii.it. turrentud rains, an miheurd-of thing, occurred; 
29t1 millimetres of ram. practically twelve inches, fell hi three dal's 
in March, with a total for Uie seas*ai of -tflO to 490 millUnetres. 
Tlie niiprececleiited torrents naturtdiy eausefl ereat snfTering and 
iTumcndous damage not only to ttie worlcs of nunleni man bvlt to 
the reniains of his predecessors, some of which were damaged more 
ill those three days than in the prccaling millt imhaii. 

This region, indeed, is in many ristiecrts the Anerican counter- 
pait of Egypt. Not only was the cultun- wry high and tlie adefhets 
of the greatest liuer^L and LK'auty, bin the custom of the inlmbitants, 
who cx>ciipieil Uie fertile riwr valleys, of burying llie t>'JS««ssioii3 of 
the deceased inlh them in the arid dcst^ns has preserved fi.ir us many 
unique objects wliich nffortl us a clear impmsshiii iif (lie material 
iuspfCts of their culture. 

The objects found in thiisc coastal cemeteries do nut. for the 
groau-r pari, rtpit^t Uic culture of the Incas who were at the 
heiglit of Lhi'ir asctaidancy at the time the Spanish Conquest 
arid which is thendore the only Teruvian civiliKation known to 
the Ta>Tn iin - Their culium, however, like that of the Aztecs in 
Mexico, wtis rtdatively mw and had bcscu preceded by other civiliza¬ 
tions of equal grade but le^ known. In Peru the oldest cultures 
were aptJarcnily those of the cofist, whidi probably dated frnrn about 
the lieginning of the Christian era. Tlieir artefacis, excavated from 
the d^ert sands, fill our museums, but of their history we know 
little or nothing. 

jio 
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I'he culture of Nar^a in wjiithem Peru tiear Pisco was one of 
tlie earliest and highest of the Pcruv'lan civilizations, the beautiful 
potter>' and textiles being renowritri. of tbe Penuian spear' 

throwers known come from the Nazca-Pisco region. 

llie Umversitv Museum postJesscs ten s^Kfarthrxnvers. whole 
or fragmenlani'. from the Nazca district* I'hese were secured by 
Dr. W- C, Farabtts late Curator of the American Sectitai, on his 
expetiitiou to Peru in 1922 and 1923, Cnfortunately, owing to his 
severe Ulnesa ivhicli later proveil fatal, the data on his collections 
are not full, and it is uncertain whedier he excavated these specimens 
himself or ynirchascd them, nor do we know exactly where they were 
found, nor what their associations were widt other objects in the 
same grave, St>me of them, at le;ist, st^i t<f lx- from Manririue, a 
small placv in Psscit Valley, and it is quite probaltle tliat all of them 
wt?m found in the same grave. The interment of barge numbers i>f 
such objects in one grav^e seems IC‘ Itave been custfnuari'; in one 
recorded instance eighteen si,>eat1hrowers were found with one 
interment.’ 

These speartlirow^ers are ail of one definite tvqje, although differ' 
iiig greatly in 4ietails, but tliis tj^pe bears practically no rE'Sfml>lance 
to those which we ha^-e already discussed. All of the typos COU' 
siderwl Ijefore, with the t>xccpiion of a fe^v specializ^tl forms in 
Alaska, have been equipped with lingcrhoks, either attachetl to 
the weapon or binning a part of it.. The pror^^dlmg spur is guti' 
ernlly also a part of the implement or insqiarubly attiichwl to it. 

The Penivirm spearthrower, as may lx- seen on images 315 and 317, 
consists,of a straight, rather short stick of circular cross-scctinn, 
to whidr ii hanille is attached at one eml and a peg at the other* 
Altluiugli the mam shaft is generally grotn-ed at the distal tioinl 
for tile recx-piioii of the fxtg. yet tight wrapping with cotton cord is 
the main reliance for die attachnum b^th of the peg and the haudle. 
'Fhb methotl would appear much less cflicicmt than the others, but 
ap))an!ntlj’' it stood the strain well. 

The sliofts measure from 3U to 56 cm., or IS to 22 mebes. hi 
length, and are made of hard reddish or black w'oods, probublx 
species f>f palm. One of them is dcwinited with fine incised linc-s 
which crtiss KjiiralJy at right angles to each other. Only three of 
them still retain the ix-gs K't the spear, but tlicsc ilUtstnite very 

L Pttlif, ,ljwrriccifl l^On, pp. 
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ilifferenl tyiws. One of OieiK:. S, A. ^746, fignmi o« page 3i7, is 
the most divergent in many resjiects and may lepresiartt a slightly 
t'ariant phase of culture, since it is the longeat. the only one made 
of block w(wl, and the only one with a copper peg- This peg is 
very tightly attachtv} bj* means of cotdagt* wound in a close spiral 
which tras tnigiitally covered with pitch or tar- It possesses no 
liandle knob, unfortunately. 





twrt of IVfTE* 

The spur of nuothtir is made of hard wood, tightly bound on 
with cord luid coveted with a harrl eement, while that of a thitd is a 

I^Mig peg of bone, vct>> carelessly bound with coni; possiblv the 
binding is motlem, 

The attached handle-grips and one handle which is not attached 
are idcntkal in t>'pe hut differ gi^Uy in style and method of decora¬ 
tion, jVU ore of bone and consist of a carved figure or hook which 
extends forw^i hotn the shaft at an angle of approximately forh’* 
five degrees, and a shaft of from an inch and three-quarters to two 
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inches and three-cjiiariers in IcngUt. U is by this shafi. that tlie 
handle bhcnuid tightly to the main w’onden shafl <4 the implement, 
the lower aide being made sTt gh ily wmeave for this purpose. The 
ends of the two shafts are normally liuali. The planes of the Imtnlle 
anil of the. d is rat peg differ by a few degrees so that the spear, when 
in positiim, lies on the left side (if the hniulle griji where it was evi¬ 
dently fip^spcd by the fingers. In thrw nf the specimens the binding 
may lie modem; tlui oilier twe are carefully liounil with cord, fixed, 
in one ease liy the iise of pilch or lor, in Lhe other of sinew. 

Tlic grip *pf one of the impUiments, S. A. 4307, shown on page 
3 1 5, is little more Ihiiii a tutok, thrnigh it might U‘ interpretc?d as a 
conventionalized bird. In two oilu r instaiiees, S. A. 4306 and S, A. 
.^744, slitwvn on the same page, a human faec is can'cti on the upixr 
knob. This caivitig is in both cases quite unmteiiriHh. but display's 
facial dcotiratkiti, either pointing or Latti/ouig. Tlvc otliM three arc 
extTclleiii specimens of cari’ing- 'I'hf unattached hnndk-grip, S. A. 
3796, which may lie seen on jiogc .322, TepresenU iui (-‘wl or soma 
simihu- bini, walh wings partly *(pcntxi a*; if in the act of taking flight, 
'I'hc large mund eyes, picaninent beak and feathen'd shins are well 
pfH-trayed. but the dqiictkin of Uie wing feathers is somewhat eon- 
vt-ntioiial, a iiicml cifde being shown on Ihc inner [lart of each, 

'ITie handle-grip of S, A. +461, the fineat of the sja-dmens, is 
carvfcti in the form of a seated musician, playing uixin pan-pipes. 
'I'hc execution is strong lint rather angviliii' and unfit!Ldicl. The 
sante couM probably lie saitl of the execution of the rmtsidan, sinexv 
his pifie consists of*only four reeds. Tltt hcadliand, biuding back 
live h'tttg hair, the great earH,>mnmcnta, and alt other details of the 
figure are typically Pemxiati in style. This is iUusiniU’tl on page 320. 

The last specimen, S. .A, 3743, slrown on page 317, U unftjuc in 
scvertil resp*3Cts and may UOang to a sh'ghdy variant phase of the 
culture. I'hc shaft is the tliickesi t>f any. measuring eleTCit-sixUi«ttli.s 
of an inch, while the others are all umter half an inch, and is of a 
nxidish wood, highly polisluxl, Tlte lung woo<li:n peg is fastenei) 
witli a kind of cement. The hoiulte-grip is nniiHual in being extremely 
conventionalizwl, probably representing the head of some attmial. 
The eyes are (k-cply incised with a drill and w'cre pml.mbly ortginiiUy 
inlaid w*ith coloured stones kucIi os arc employed in Utc four depres¬ 
sions in a line on cither side of the neck. Here are iiulizcd bits of 
violet and dark gtven substantts, most probably sheU and rntLlachke. 
The nose and mouth are portrayed by of two long thin slots 
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wlikh entirdy traverse ihe hKine, That for the mouth is straight, 
that for the nose meaiidmng- Both were made by the technical 
pmecss «f first drilling a small hule, from which perforation the slot 
was contmiied fay a sawing technique, probably by means of a cord 
or thong working in santL 

Thus spearthrowers are, as wc have seen, used today by certain 
grtmps of Americajl Indians istjlatvd froni oach other and scaittered 
from the Arctic tej Briml. ArdiaMiogieal evidence and historfcsd 
reports show that in earlier days their use was much more wide¬ 
spread. Since, dtiubtless. most types of spearthrowers were made 
enttrely of ivoixl and witit the lapse of ages have disappeared with* 
out leaving a trace, the hj'poihesis fs not lE foinuled that the (cw 
isolated cases <)f the use of the sf>earthr>w'er as above described 
represent hut the last survivals of tlic employment i of an implement 
which was in tlie earliest days in iiiiiversa! use throughout alKJriginal 
America, 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 

[ giv® and bequeath to the Trustees of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania the sum of. _ _ ___ .dollars, in trust for the uses of 

the Uiiiversity Museum. (Here, if desired, specify in detail the 
purposes, ) 


SPECL4L NOTICE 

In order that The University Museum may give appropriate 
recogmtioii to the substantial gifts which have been already received, 
and which will hereafter be donated or bequeathed for the develop¬ 
ment of its resources and the extension of its usefulness, the Board 
of Managers have adopteii the following classification for contribu¬ 
tors and mcrabers, and Itave resolved chat the names of the donors of 
aggregate sums of ^5,000 and upwards, in cash, securities, or prop¬ 
erty shall l»e inscribed u]Km a suitable tablet or tablets, to be properly 
displayed in the Museum. 

There shall be five classes of Contributcjrs designated as follows: 
Benefactors^ who shah have contributed the equivalent of J50.000 

Assoduie Benefactors, “ “ '' " ’* ** 25,000 

Patrons. . “ " iO.OOQ 

Associate Patrons, '* “ " “ " 5,000 

Fellows, .1.000 

There shall be four classes of Members designated as follows: 
Life Members. wlm shall contribute ^500 

Contributsng Members, 

5ttsfoin»«g Members, 

Annual Members, 

Contributors and Members are entitled tr> the following privi¬ 
leges: admission to the Museum at all reasonable times; invita¬ 
tions to receptions given by the Board of Managers at the Museum; 
invitations and reserved seats for lecturesT the Museum Jouhnai,; 
copies of all guides and handbooks published by the Muiseum; and 
free use of tlie Library. 
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LADIES OF THE COORT 

an FARLY CHINESE SCROLL PAINTING 

By Ho-en E. FfvRxald 


T he museum fKJSsess^d for some years a Chinese scroll 

painting which professes to \m by the luind of the famous 
Chou Wen Chu» an artist f>f the last half of the tenth century 
A » This painting is 6 ^ 1 ? and a Iialf feet was origiuaUy 

much longer-and is follcm'cd by an inscription of two hundred and 
twenty-three characters which throws cisnsiilerable light upon the 
origin and historj^ <>f the work. The silk upon which it is pt^ted is 
golden hrowm with age and is rather coarse a^ fibrov^ Lt>on it 
are painted in delicate flowing outlmes tfie figures of ladjcs atid 
children. ladies playing musical instruments, sitting on chairs or 
stools* playing with children, waited upon by httle maids, or car^>^ng 
utensils of some kind. Coiffures are washed m with ^y, as are 
also the musical instruments and occasionally a sitsh, which results 
in a pleasing spotting of darks down the length of the painting. 
Linn and hair ribbins are lighUy touched w^lh what is now a faded 
nirik But otherwise all Is in Une. line precise ara! dmntv line thin 
and ensp, gracefully sweeping but never neiyous. Tlie figures are 
arrange^l in loose groups wdUiout crowding* mdeetl each one seems 
to have plenty of air and space around it. There is no background 
indicaterl—only those few accessories which arc in close oomiec^on 
with the figures. It is a work of great charm and <lchcacy. The 
plump but dignified ladies in iheir •‘Empire^ gowns sc^m quaint 
and old fashioned. The painting goes by the name of Lathes of 

the depicted upon the scroll—Ix-giunliig at the right 

end-shows some court ladies Ibtening t<i nuLsic played by two of 
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their number. This utie of tlie l«‘st passages in tlie painting. 
First comes the p'l’p’a placer, h lady seated upon a stool with a 
huge guitar-like iuslritment held nt-nrly vertical in her lap. The 
p'i-p’a became very popular in T'ang times and there tvere many 
varieties of it. This is one of the fo\ir stringed tj'pes apparently. 
The bcdy is round, not pear-shaped, and one can make out only four 
pegs far the strings. 'Hie next figure on llte painting is that of 
a plump woman seated u|X)n a mm witli a ch'in across her lap. 
Tile ch'in was » very ancient ly^X' of Chinese musical msinunent 
and wms always cou.ddered the classical iitstruinent par excelJenec, 
a s>-niboI of culture and rEfinemont, It was, in effect, a long 
oarrow hotuxl, hollow, with five strings stroiclieil ujKin it from end 
to end. f n the early Bmkliiigt paradise scenes there is sure to be a 
ch'in player proniinunt among f-lie musimnK, It was a ciiaracter- 
istic Court instrument, so we art not surjjrised P:) find it represented, 
on this scroll. The audience listening to thc^se two musicians con¬ 
sists of tfinec ladies seated in a row, one who is evidently of higher 
rank than the others in an arm chair of elegant sunplidty, the two 
next to her on stools. 

There ^ six figures in ihe sccoiul gTi>ti]>. Thret* arv lathes 
walking be.side a small sedan chair towards the first group. The 
chair is camed by two little maids and is occupietl by a young child 
nho has a rosette in his hair and hokls a little bird upon Jiis out- 
sttetched finger. The lady walking in front carries a pail in her 
left hand while on her ami perch two billing parrots. As afie turns 
her head to look back at the difld she seems to connect the two 
groups psycholt>gicaJly, 

Beyond is a third group, made up merely of three ladies stand¬ 
ing orckund a. Iiaby who seems to be just Icanung to walk, The 
lower part of his chubby body is hidden in a long skirt but his little 
fat amts and the tuft of hair o\’eT his forehead are entirely adorable. 
He is holding out his Imnds towards the slender latjy who stands with 
her back partly turned triwards us as she leans forward to catdi 
him. To the left of tliis little scene are twit fine standing figures, 
a lady W'illi arms niiseil to adjust some tletail of her coiffure and a 
tall maid vvho stands in front i.jf her holding out u shallow bowl. 

Finally, one secs a woman sitting on the flocir with hur lumds 
upon a tmy tiuffy dog in her lap. In f4T>nt of her frisks another 
htUe dog puTsuttl by two chtlilren. Two more diiUlren, at the end 
of the roll, have lumed to look back and pjint at something but 
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what it was we do not know for tlie pahitiofi tnils here abruptly, 
cut off, it wxnild appear, through the very middle of a scene. At 
any rate the pointit^ children iodicate that them was once more of 
the painthig timi is actually here now. 

The silk is very old, badly cracked and split in places, and 
Erayol along the edges, 'Phese ragged edges seem to have been 
carefully inmmcd at some time, probably when tUc painting W'as 
last nitumteii In fact it was irimmtd so closely along the upper 
edge that the tops of two of the ladles’ coiffures were sliced off, 
although not deeply. I he mounting, evidently of far nione recent 
date than the painting, has been mtist carefully done upon a wider 
piece of silk. The lost bits of coiffure have been filled out upon this 
mounting so as to improve the general apjiearancc of the painting. 
The tone and colour of the mount are mom nearly like those of the 
oM silk than is apparent in the repitMluction, where the contrast Is 
too great. 

So much for the description of the painting. At the end is the 
inscription separated from the panning hy a strip of brwade and 
itself written upon paper in a heavy black ink. Th&t it is consider¬ 
ably older tlmn the present mounting is indicated by the fact that 
it, too, Itas received a drastic trimtniiig, suffering tni'^st at the lower 
edge, where st^mc of the characters have been sorely clipped. At 
the bcgmmng of this in script ion several retl owner s seals liavc licen. 
actually cut in two and at the end appear several more, the largest 
of which is exactly on the edge. The calligraphy is tliat of the Sung 
dynasty, and a dedightful ejiample, too, in its rich velvety blacks on 
the tliick. wamdoned paper. 

This inscription, which proved to Lie rather a difficult one to 
mad, lias fmally l^een translated l>y Mr. Quentin Hiumg. U reads 
as follows^ 

“This is the picture of the palace drawn by Chou Wen Chu. 
The numlier of u-omen and children is eighty, among which is one 
man drawn to life. It is adonuxi with musical iitstrumenls. pots, 
fans, mats, and parrots, but witlioul birds and animals. Wen Chu, 
a native of Chu Vang, was a Han-lin graduate of Ktang Nan vraiting 
for the Imperial order, ^^1len he painted pictures of men and 
Wfimen his style was like that of Chou Fang but with more delicacy 
and lieauty. ’ Once he paintetl a picture of die Sonthem Farm for 
Hou Chu, which is said to V*e the Ixfst piece of painting o£ the time. 
Later on the fiicttia- was presented lo the Court and was ordered 
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[by the EmiMfmr] t<i lie kctpt itj the sccrei chamber. Tliis picture of 
the palace is said to he the real piece fhy Cluiu Chu], It was 
kept in the home of the Grand Tutor. Chii Tsai. Some person imitat¬ 
ed it to be used as a present. Tlie wtiniim dressing wp her hair into 
a high tuft had been so since Uie T'ang dynasty. This roll is full of 
plump persons in long petticoats and Jackets in Chou Fang's stjde. 

** When I was in Chtao Xan 1 saw in Tuan Ch'i the descendants 
of the Cl rand Emperor of the C^hen diTiusly and the emperors' 



tu ten Aiul mllatW <cq|^ 


picluTfs «f many gOTLiBlions wliitJi Utoy kept. Thi; palac- coneu- 
buic .lrc.«cl bur Iwir into a tuft similar to tWs. But the itwida 
da-s^Hl tliuir li|ur imc. t»T, his tufts hangiug down butweat tliu 

shoublCTs and Ihu nuck. .\lthougb these wtre ugly, thev iKssessed 

the real manner: - . 


U himstdf cidled the d>-nasty Southern T'ang and therefore 
he ad^ted m^tly the dolhing and hea^l-dresses of the TW system. 
B«l the stylish really followed the faiJiion of the Six dynasties* 'Hie 
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paitittrs have said that W discriminate the aiident pictures we ought 
to investigate the clothings hcaddressing, ami carriages which they 
ixsech 'rhis is what they meant. 

''ITiis was wriiien by Chang N.ieh, a retiml Budflhist scholar, 
ii] the fifth mwTit of the Keng Slidn year <»{ EmixTor Shao Hsing.'* 
The L-i refcrrefl to was la Pten iHsu Chili-kiio), founder of a 
dynasty tn 936 which lie called Sovithem T'ang. He patrania-cd 



Te»t trf ill* IhniTl^^tiiil Uin Uio irtnll pauiUtijf, "IjiUie* (rf tlic Conn'". 
WTrtim Ijj' Ctinni! N ieti m tl’» 


!itemt.lire and art and tried to reestablish tile customs and laws iif 
the T’ang dynasty- His grandson, Li Yu (961’-975‘. third and last 
ruler of tins unrecognized state, was a painter. miLStcian, and sdiohir 
of rtfpule. He is tlu* Hou Chu for whom Chou Wen Chii puiTited 
the Soui-htm h'anm piclurt' mstitiuiied hen*. Shao rising was the 
sewnd reign title of Eniix-ror Kao Tsutig of the Southern Sung 
dynasty, a title adopted in 1131 a.u. The Keng Shen year <x?citrTed 
in 11‘ML The inscriptiun bayirs a numln'r of sefils, These arc: 
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of [ht tofull (toiniiiiB, of the Court". SoDODd mtouj). 
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A three lobed seal reading "Hsiac^ Hsieh Chu'*; a square one of 
"Shii Ao Shih Chia": another square one reading “Chun Szu Ma 
Yin" or "The Seal of Chun Szu Ma"; the square seal of another 
member of the Chun family: one reafling “Sou T'ang", meaning 
''Venerable Hall" fa studio markl: three others not yet deciphered 

and three vehich art: undecipherable. 

The title "'Ladies of tlie Court'' was the original name of 
this picture, as the characters on the outside of the roll, older than 
the English name at least, read "T'ang Kung Clt'uii Bsiao T’u" 
or "T'ang Painting of a Spring Morning ;n the Palace", In snialtcr 
characters following this w-e read "Sheu li', or “the spirits are 
present". 

The inscription is, I believe, exactly what it pretends to be. a 
short descriptimi ^vith comments by the retired Buddhist scholar 
Chang Nieh. who wrote it in the year 1 140 a.ii. It is possible that 
since the date of his writing the picture he was^ describing was lost 
and that thLs one w'as substituted for it. It is equally probable, 
however, that this is the actual painting, or part of it. to which he 
was referring, since it was the custom in those flays to attach such 
inscriptions to the pmntings they described and criticised and they 
liecame from that time on almost an integral part of the painting, 
at least in Chinese eyes. If this latter lie the case, then the painting 
which we have here is as old if not older than the inscription, which 
dates from 1 140 A.D. As a matter of fact, the painting appears to 
be wmsiderablv older tlian the inscrii>tion. 

The inscription speaks of eighty, or cighty-one. figures. The 
mil. then, at the Lime that Chang Nieh saw it was much longer 
than at present, for the painting as we have it now contains only 
twenty-two figures. It lias already been remarked that the Mrsiioa 
scroll ends abruptly with the composition and acti<m of the figures 
indicating that the painting was originally longer. 11 also begins very 

suddenly without tlic usual margin of space at the head of the roll. 
This might tie due to the dose trimming but. again, the compoaition 
of the music group itself is not what we should expect at the begin* 
ning of a long scroll painting. One would expect a mass of figures 
with line and psycholegicid interest sweeping from it to tlie left. 
This mti-ric scene is no uitnxluction. ,\t any rate it is jicrfectly 
clear tliat somewhere, nt some time, this interesting and lovely paint¬ 
ing was ilivirled into two or more parts—parts which have become 
separaicfl, some perhaxts lost. 



C^iiU to Walk 4iiid ftrrai4j^ini( Jiur baifn 

IVt»il nf thf Pi:r«t| pmnUng, '* r<Ai}i» gf Hni Cf«iri*V TIiW grgu|i, 
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Last stimir;er it w-a5> tliscovt-nerl Uiat oik* porLioti ai le^t of tlic* 
rest of Uie painting:, artf! that a most delighifuJ f*ne, still in exist¬ 
ence. ft is iiwiied by Mr. Bemliard Berenson o( Florence, Italy, 
who has kindly allowed us to reprtdiice parts of it here. At the 
Ijeginring of his portiim is a scene showing the *'one man” spokeii 
of In the iiiscnption, occupied in paituing a portrait of a ct>urt lady. 
It may well Ik* that Chou Wen Chu Ims here represented himself 
at work, ^'he next scene three bdie^s engaged in catching 

butterflies in a thin gauze cloth. It Ls a particularly cltarmhig group. 
There arc several very beautiful staviding hgnres, notably the two 
ladies carrying a basin <if water tiL-lween them. Finally, and perhaps 
iKst of all. is depicted a woman seated in a chair with her back 
partly turned to tts while two other ladies stand bvliind her, one 
seemingly remonstrating with a refractory* chihL At the end a lady 
and a maid are bringhig up anfithcr chair. 

The scene of the man painting the iwrtrait might very* well 
have been origimiily at the Ijeginniug of the cf>mpk-te scroll. In 
view of the fact that we have in Mr, Berenaim’s tiicture only sixteen 
figures, making with those in the Mvhf.vm scroll a total of but 
thirty-eighL, it is evident that practically one half of tlie whole is 
stilt musing. Thesf* two known portion.^ may liavt* lusen taken from 
the paintmg almost anywhere. Still, the composition of the portrait- 
pain titig group, like a glorious opening chord of music, its suitability 
in sut'jjcct for the introductory scene, and the fact that the halves of 
two seals show on the right edge Iwskle it. all lend support to the 
surmise that this may originally have been at the 1x*ginning of the 
painting. Whether the UvivKusn'V Muskem portion followed im* 
mediately upon the berenson one it is Impossihle to tell: it almfist 
certainly did not ennie at the very end hul that is all that can U* 
said at present. 

We siK' the "one nmn drawn to life*' mentioned by Clmng Nieh 
(the characters read literally, "one man draw- spirit"). The mitsical 
instruments, vessels, fans, chairs, etc., an* all there. Rttl what diXfS 
he mean by saying that there are no birds or animals re|jrysentctl* 
For the phrase rA'ffC?; Heh pu yii Uiterciily "dogs fvulterflies not with") 
is an idiom niomting " without birds or animals". Certainly two dogs 
appear on the Mi’SKPM scroll as well as a birfi, aial there* is a dog on 
the Bercreson portion. ITiere are butterllies. too, for that Tnatter, 

Chang .Nieh's remarks alxHil the authfmticity* the painting 
are interesting, "This * Picture of the Palace’ is said to be the real 
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painting," he (observes. "It was kept in the home oi the Grand 
Tutor Chu Tsai.” And then he atlda aa if in parenUiesis, "Some 
person iinitattHl it lo l>e usetl a.'^ a preseni," We know, therefore, 
that even ut this early date there existed a copy or imitation. Is 
the painting which we have here the origiiiaJ one by Chon Wem 
Chu’s own hand. or is it the cr-tpy which was made axm after? Chang 
Nieh's statement that it is "said to K-" the original conveys to our 
Western minds the impression that he had a d(nibt about it and ids 
further remark to the effect that lUere existed a c^ipy strengthens 
tliat impression. However, this rmiv lie mei-ely a Westerner s deduc¬ 
tion from tlio English transhition of a text the meaning of which is 
somewhat obscure in places, even to a Chinese scholar. What does 
the painting itself tell? Is it by the lunid of a master or not? Does 
it have any of the earmarks of a cCfpy tiT no? 

We should expect rcally great things of Chon Wcii Chu, He 
was one of the most famons painters of his time. He fi<iurished 
alwiii 97f> A.[>. mid therefore l>elonged to the period of the Five 
Dynastityi an<l to Early bung. Dr, Herlieri Oiks and others have 
gathered together references to him from various Chinese sources. 
He was a native of a district of Nanking, made Uii-chuo (one of the 
senior officials) in Hnn-lin College, which was llic Imperial Academy 
of Learning, and Iiis work was, aijparentfy, apprt:diitcd by the 
EmiK'ror of the &)Uthem T'ang state, who bought one of his pictures 
and sent it to die Imperial gailen^ Cham's specialty was the depicting 
of court ladies and children ami in painting tlieir faces he followed 
the style of Chou Fang of the Tang dynasty. He had. however, 
we would coiicludei his oivn ohiirEictcristic niethod of representing 
drapiiny^ and eiiges of folds, a manner which is noticeable in all those 
paintings which are said to lie l>y him. There are a nuniber of 
pf tin tings in European. Amxincan, and t.-hincse collections which ao. 
attributed to this painter, tn the catalugue of Pang Lai Ch'en's 
c<>llcctif»n there ts one entitle<l "The Noble Woman**. The L#ni 
Yuan Compimy published in 1916 a caUlogue of piiintmgs ubtamed 
by them from old Chinese collections and among these are two allium 
pieces attribnti.'d to Chou Wtm Chh, "Viewing Pine Trees*’ and 
"MtLsical Harmony". 'I'lie latter is rather ctmvincing, if one may 
judge from the reprxxiuction. in the Sh5n Chou (a Chinese niaga- 
iiine of art publi<5hc<l during 1908 and 190;) is the reimcxlnction of a 
painting said ti' Ixi by Chou called "The Morning Toilet", depicting 
two ladies standing in tm interior. The Boston Museum of Fine 
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Thr poTtjait pointing Mm* 
pan oX Mt. s^uW piTn'rini^. 


Arts lias an albvtm piece attributed to Choti slioveitig a chtlil tumhling 
on a iftpraee. The British Museum possesses a short scroll entitled 
**\Vometi and Children oh a TerraceIn this cbililren arc wasliing 
and helpinjf wojiien to cut melons and a woman with, a child on her 
left arm holtls out a small iloll to a baby who is l>ein^ bathed b a 
tub. The composition and style are delightful; the actual execu¬ 
tion, however, is now considered to have Ixjcji done later tliasi Chou 
Wen Chti and the painting is pml>ably a eopy after one by him. 
The Must-e Guimet ptis^csscs a picture abfj a<icril«tnl Ui Chou called 
“Goddesses Playing'*, which depicts three graceful ieaf’adomcd 
figures sitting around a chess (or OO) btxircl under a j>inc tree. 

The IjcsL ftf these works iittribvited to the master all l*ctray a 
cenam subtle quality of lino in the figures whicli imparts lib and 
movement to iheni. In the execution architectural details and 
properties wo ace a dear delicate line, drawn in a rathor precise 
manner without lacing at all meclnmical. But in this simple, serene 
onvinmmeBt tlie figures appear nervous and lilglLstntng. We tiave 
a right lo expect this quality of rhythmic vitality in the work of a 
painter ix> much admired by the Chinese themselves, who consid¬ 
ered it of the highest merit in painting. Wc may safely ooncludfi 
that the figures drawn by the great master Chou Wfin Chu would 
be full of this vitality, 
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Bill as a miitUT c>f fact wt dfi not find this pantcular quality 
to any extent in the MusEirsi or Berens-jn scrtUls. The chjmn of 
the figures is undeniable, the flow of the lines, their delicacy and 
rhytlim arc captirating. There are passages of pure bcaiity of 
design, both in the line compositions and in lie arrangement of 
the darks of the ticads. But if one traces the ftguresi one arrives at 
tne conclusion that the artist Tvas finding Ms delight in the line 
itself rather than in the delineation of living petiple, (,>ne is struck 
by the stulidit3- of the figures—the line flows but the figures barely 
mov^, There IS none of the fluttering nen'ous tension of the larlies 
in the Shen Cliou picture for exaniplt!, or in the painting of the 
two musicians, ft the line of a Utented copyist drawing from 
another ^lainting, not that of an artist wht^e haml feels the figure 
as his eye follows its cun-es. The face-s are all alike, fat. with thick 
noses and stupid expft:ssioas. 'Hicy are monotonous. 

U%^eTy as tlie painting is as a whole it lacks tliat vitality 
and power which would mark it the work of a great artist We 
cannot help concluding that it is a copy, pmbablv a early one 
made directly from the origiml itself by an artist who ;ho^'s W 
and distmrtion and much feeling for design, but who kcks the dKdne 
spar . Chou s easy cmiipo^sition. quaint figures, and charm of line 
are there Imt without his energjr and suggestion of li^d^g movement, 
m the tncks of his brush are played upon, the bunchy folds of 
sl^n^cs over the forearm, with their repetition of Imes. the wav in 
which hems of skirts curl up in a little series of scallops, the smooth. 

buL and not life \\*hether Chou Wen Chu workxl in outline as in 
this picture, we do not know. All the other works which are by him 
<ir whidi are attnhutod to him are, s*, far as we know, in colour. 

has rK'cumd, of coiim*, as to the relationship of 
the M usEtM and Berenson p^tings, Unfortunately the author has 
lat no opponunity to examine the Berenson painting or study the 
wo side by side. Judging from a comparison of the Musei:ii scroll 
i a vip;' fme photograph rjf the Bt-renson one, however, then: 

hr tie re^on to doubt that the two belong to each other In 
stylo of pamtmg they are identical, there art- the same schemes 
a^^-tnent. mcks ot pose, mannerisms in depicting folds and scarfs 
there IS the sanie character of the line itself. The first points may 
mt'an nothing liecause they are CJtoirs. whether in original or copy (a 
copy would seu«.. upon ins chamctcrisUcs and emphasL thtmih 
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’what a copy niight fail to catch is that vciy quality of line which 
made Chou a master and made lus fibres alive, Tlte hgnres of 
both the Musei?M and the Berenson scrolls fall short, as has been 
said, of showing this viialit)'. Tlicy are delightful examples of pure 
beauty in line design, in which respect they seem to have close 
artistic kinship with s<»ine of the early Japanese wotxl block prints. 
Such details as materials and measurements are ratlier coni-mcing 
also. The silk appears to be exactly the same in lioth paintings 
and it has sulTcrtKt precisely the same amount and kind of wear 
and tear. The heights of figures average the same and those which 
are simitar in character and pose are of equal heights. Even the 
dimenrions of faces are identical. The Berenson pieCe Ims not been 
lirimmed quite so much at the bottom as the Museum scroll and 
is therefore a fraction of an inch wider. It seems almost without 
question that they were once parts of the same painting, 

fn conclusion, therefore, we may say that although this itelight- 
ful [>ainting has passctl for a T'ang work and was for centuries sup¬ 
posed to lx* by the artist Chou Wen Chu (who, after oil. was a painter 
of the Five Dynasties and early Sung rather than of T'ang) there is 
good reason to believe that it is actually an early copy of a picture 
by Chou, a (?opy which was made Ijcforc 1140, judging fmm the stlfc, 
its ctmdition, the general character of the figures, and the evidence 
of the inscription which accompanies the painting and which appears 
to lx* genuine, Tf this supposition tie true we have here a Sung 
painting of high order which, as a copy or iimtatton after a great 
roaster, reflects many of his lx*si tjualities and gives us a work of 
distinction, beaut}', and charm. 


THE EMBLEMS OF THE TLINGIT CLTTURE 

By Locis Sf[<JTRlHOK 


“^^ECENIIA the Mi’sEirw placed t>o exhibition in the Tlingit 
the Amiincctn Section a collection, of ubjects* the 
^neater pnn of which is showTV as repn-sentativc of the native 
art of the Tlingit nxiUon. Some of the pieces are uniqne in char¬ 
acter. others grotesque in form, and some of them may appear, to a 
stranger, as if they had sm*cd in a fantastic maj?quem<k*. But if 
one makes a dose examination he will ix^adiiy discover in most of the 
fine f)ld pieces the icsthetic emotions that plaved the main pan in 
their creation. 

The more impiirtant part of the collection exmststs >4 objects 
caj^'ed of wood but tliere arc aJsrj fine examples of weaving, embroid¬ 
ery, and lirawing- All of these display sufficient evidence of a well- 
dcyolopcd a^thclic scn.se in the mind of the native anist; Ja^tanX 
It iH.'Comcs evident that the taste for ornamentation, here, is not 
rudimentai^y The „uent of the maker is ohvnoaH, a distingulsliitig 
quality which marks a difference between tlie things shown here and 

t lings of the same naiure that are produced in other parts of our 
lunn. 


To know the lictter side of the American Indian one must 
leant alKmt his moods and emotions. Of the more important 
groups oi abongmes. the Tlbgit tribe of the souiheastem coast of 
Alaska aiiptars to be one of die least known. And until ethnoh^gical 
tnvestigaiots fulbwid the trad of the siniggling natives into the most 
i^, the character of the people was not dear for tile 
rei^rts of the early Eurr^an explorers had cciivcvec] all but that 
which was most unportant. 

Immediately ^ter the discovery of the exi.itencc of rich furs 
and gold and of the salmon wludi abound in this northern land a 
profound change to<ik place in the hfo of the natives, mor<, .panW 
people came who eventually command of everything. But it 

tK stud 3 of the 1 Imgii until Tong after the time of tlic kuter’s con- 
lotmdmg by the ^gulfing foreign itiduenoe. when “evil water” 
(whi^ey) of tmde liod debauched the native ideids. 

appcarul in most publications as debased 
characters. But the determination to investigate rlid not wane. 
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thanks to the ver>' ft'w qualified men who camped upon the trail 
of the truth of things and to the very generous persons who, frewn 
time to time, supplied funds io suppiirl of ex^icditions. 

The lack of reliable native interpreters is now the greatest 
handicap all careful scientific research. Hence the puerile form 
in which most of the imyortant legends Jiave gone into reotrd. A 
Tlingit who has felt the thrill of the true quality of Ute old legends 
xvill experience only a feeling of indignation when rcailiiig such 
diildish pivsentfitions of that which he has cherished. Personally. 

1 feel, after tong holding my tjeace. at last conq^elled to voice my true 
feelings. T realiJie of course Uiat only a skilful writer r-f the English, 
language can do justice to the tnu' spirit of nty people and the lack 
of sudi a qualification has always liecn my handicap. Being thus 
unprepared. 1 can only do the Tiext Ijost thing and take advantage 
of an opportunity which Iifis oliered its^df li> illustrate the true 
psycliolog\f of my people by the sitnpie means of their native art. 

Like all men who have a desire to accoiiipTLsh something, I have 
experienced disappoint merits and disoovnagements but by the 
unfailing support and constant encf>urHgement of the late Dr. (.leorge 
Byron Gordon I was put in a ixjsilion to prxrsent to the public view 
this GoUection of objects^ each of w'Jiich has long held tlie unlimited 
reverence of ray people, an esteem inspired only by those objects 
which are sacred to man. 

Il ivas only through a claim to some distant relationship that 
I was, at last, twrmittcd ie> open the old chests and to take out tutd 
carry away from their sanctuaries the fine old pieces that had 
not seen daylighi since the white man's religion anil law had sup- 
pianttxl those of the natives. 

A stranger cannot very tvcII appreciaU- the part which these 
oUl symlniUc objects played in the life of the Tlingit until he has 
some idea of the social .s;T?tem <>f the people, so that it is very neces* 
sary* b> present a brief iiutline of this, 

Fnmi the time that Tlingit historj' first tveords their settlement 
ill Alaska, the fjcople have existcil as two great bodies, t.^ne moiety 
IS known as Tlliigh'naedi while the other is called Shunginvkaedi 
through*»ut the wliole region, anti they refer to each other as Klay- 
ade*na. ‘'Oneside-nutinn". The I'lingit word "na”. thus applied, 
corresponds cliisely to Liie English temi "nation", and for eon* 
vcnience each moiety will Iw here referred to as a nation, regardless 
of the Englisli definition of the term. The ongin of this division we 
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must kave for future discussion ant! f<jr the pt^nt content our. 
selves with fmly those things that cati readily be explained. 

Both nations were at first agglnmerations of independent groups 
which are termed dans, A clan is a subdivision comprising a num* 
ber of household groups and known by a name whicli in turn is 
derived from the subdivision's originaj geographic location. 

With the dev’dopment of culture, dans l^ooame classified acconl- 
mg to paternal descent, a classification in which different ranks were 
assigned. Hena> tlie creation of objects called totems and the 
adoption of some living tiling by which one might be identified 
x-came necessary. The immediate presence of the raven, whale, 
beaver, eagle, bear, wolf, and other deniaens of the forest and sea of 
the region, and the rimgit knowledge of their peculiarities, explain 
the promment part they play in the mythologv’ and arts of the 
peopk^ It IS by this s>'5tem of picture‘V\Titing in graphic and pla-stic 
arts that the history of my iwople has betm preserved and trans¬ 
mitted through centuries. 

.u* ^ they are. I hope to livie to st'e the day when tJiese oM 
things wiU holp to bnng the true character of their makers into itie 
white man s light. 

The E.vmurTioN' op the Tj.ingit CoLtECTiox 

In arranging the collection here displayed, the most important 
sj^imens arc placed, as nearly as space permits, in the nnler of 
their nink. In the several cases are grouptxi objects illustmting 
the vanous phas(.s ot tlie life of the pei.pkj examples of fine carv? 
mg m wood, wearing apparel, exhibitions of tlie arts of weaving in 
wool and rxircupmc-qurn emlmhdco-. feast dishes, war implements 
and trephics, parapluTiialia of the shaman or mcdicinc-rnan. cere- 
momai masks, and a complete collection of ceremonial headdresses. 
In a small case lies the gn.al hat of Shahe-he, the first w™n diplo- 
imat. and m another the relics of Saetbtin. the famims -Bride of 

ATr *, ™ "1'* headdress called 

Ihe Liwd of Hawks . which formerly held in Its dutches the faU* 

of uiifortumte slaves, and the Clanmik Hat. which represents the 
m.^t ancient btung m Tluigit mythology, are the nvxit noteworthy. 
But each IS imjjortani enough to be treated by itself 

In a on thf right side <rf ihc centre aisle as one nntcre the 
Tlingit Hall, st^s ftnth I,ke a heraltl ,vhn has an important nu!SSai;c 
u> convey the Raven Hnl of the nhigh.nn..1i nnli“n. represeS 
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culture: next in order is the an emblem oi j,Teatness, used 

as a crest object by the leading dart; here is alstj the Sea-lion, an 
emblem of encluramH!: and then the Frog, an emblem of persistence 
pertaining to the Kiks-adi clan. 

On the left side. Bpi>eariag as if it had always ga^ed upon the 
ocean, indifferent tcp all curious eyes, stands the Eagle, also in the 
fonn of a ceremonial liai. the emblem of the Shirngoo-kaedi nation 
and signifying fletermination. Next in order is thi' Gri'<£iily-liear, an 
emblem of power, representtnive of the 't'ae-quedi dan, and then 
the Wolf, the emblem of the Kagivan-lon clan and signifying cour¬ 
age. The old hats and helmets, indeed, portray well the symbolic 
ideas of Uicir owmers, for eadi dan. in its o\ni geographic location, 
contributed iu shtire towards the success of the nation of which it 
was a part. There aie also other representations but we mention 
here only the most important pieces in order to explain the object 
of their presence. 

According to the legends that refer lo these old ceremonial hats, 
each clan well earned its possession, since to establish such in its 
rank had demanded much sacriJice, not only of personal tximfort 
but even of Hfe itself when it was necessary*. Therefore it was a 
natural thing that as the people grew and spread wide over the 
region, an attitude of local patriotism cJvershado^^■ed the feeling of 
kinship and disputes over ownership of emblematic objects Ixicanve 
a menace to all peaceful divisions. Thest. disputes more than once 
developeti into serious warfare tMt for a time threatened the further 
existence of the weaker comiminities. At the same time men of 
sound reasoning and the rich, in a more intelligent manner, procured 
the ovenership of rights and claims to those things which wore deemed 
most honourable in the native mind. 

The old Ras^en Hat. if it coulfl but talk, conhi tell much about 
the thirty years' strufsle of tiw Ganah-taedi of Chilkai w'ith their 
former kin the Tluknah-adi of Sitka, In the dispute bctw'een these 
two powerful clams to determine which held absolute right to the 
custodianship of the tiational anblem, the Gan:di-iaw.li are said to 
have sliowm greater proof of lieiiig the original bixiy. Hence, the 
Riiven ipage d67) appears among the Tlukmih-adi jwssessions only 
as a symbt'l of alliance and is known by a diaracteristic nanu’. 

The papular Raven appears alsti among nearly everj' imprudai^t 
division hut usually in an unobtrusive maxuier corresponfliiig to 
the means by which it \^'us acquirctl. h is a Cfjmmoti trait of hun^an 
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nature for even' nun to have the feeling of being a great chief in 
1^ oira house, and, whatever its nature, proljably his account of 

ongm of his possession resounded only within his own walls. 
But It the general attitude of the pwpk that counted for most 
m dete^mng the soundness of a dEiim to ownership of an important 
crest object. Such were the conditions under which the Tlhieh- 
naedi emblem grew into popularit}'. ^ 

The Eagle emWem. however, was established in a more sensible 
and peaceful manner in spite of the fact that at the tjeginning its 
owners appeared with an aggressive attitude, and the Eagte to the 

i’TrT* T “f ratablishraent. 

TOeu I first hstened to the legend relating how the Shungoo-kaedi 

obtained undisputed oivnership of the Eagle i could not help but 

admire the astute mind of Chief Stuwiilta and I feet honoured and 

proud of being bom of a mother who could Isistow such a pereonal 

name upon her son. This incidental admission wd! explain my 

to some relationship with nearly everv important Tlingit 


“ Chilkat I sat, squalling on the 

Sft r"'’ ’i*^ “ P‘’<>">«tiiph of the 

■'! ™ ™y lap; ! dared not make a move that 

might interrupt the aged Kaguan-ton who inhaled the plea.sant air 
in a man s daydream of the glory of the past as he iLitrf wSb 
tmeoncealed pride, the part that his ancestors played in establishing 
the national emblem, ««aslo„ally pointing to 4 o7d 

CTtbre!ir "" “ ^ Eagle 

Tlingit mythology, it is interesting to note the 

’’t opinion on different 

wheis: oiisolctc'fonnrof e' o'!"™® “ espressions 

wn^e Obsolete forms of English have to iw employed I use freelv 

Jl'^’ht convey more dearly the interpretation of the TTbJit 
Tati Pt'HCHASE OF Absoi.ute Riiiut to ti« Eacce E.Mm.E« 

became'aJlU'S‘o^‘pril'^'™^^ T"* 

the main source of this pride becatue I know thatvX"al,^“ri 
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alwa \'5 niotlest and refrained from telling yon, at an early age, any¬ 
thing which might cause you to have & feeling of superiority over 
your fellow men; hut you have now grown to manhood and it is 
time for you to know why you bear the name Stuwuka, 

"I myself spent all of my young days in your grandfatlier’s 
house; Shot-hitcli (Shotridge) had many men under Ms authority 
but I was always his favourite. ITius I had the pri^nlege of learning 
the ways of a nobleman as well as the true circumstances of the 
foimdation of our party. But I never like to tell these Ijecause 
those of us who liave given so much for our own cause cannot bear 
the thought that that which was uppermost in our minds is no longer 
consotumt with the spirit of modem times. But thus is true to the 
prophecy of Sana-haet (God of Storm), who appeared in a dream to 
a virgin to give Ms warning: ‘In sooth, new' things will come and 
the old w'ill pass whence they came. Thy petjplc shall leave the 
old and take the new for that which thou now honourcst shall be 
deemed unfit for that which will come forth from time.' 

’* Fr<jm the day of creation we have been enlightened by intelli¬ 
gent dreams. Thus our walks in life, more or less, w-ere guided by 
them. But forgive me, my lad. 1 have w^andered away from my 
story. 

“In truth, from the Ijeginiiing the Eagle ranked high in the 
esteem of our party. But once ambitious men began, w'hat was there 
to hinder them? The Eagle was put on a hat in one town and per¬ 
haps on a ceremonial staff in another, each assuming its right to 
owTiership, a right which had derived its origin from a myth of an 
ancestor who fed the eagles when distressed by famine. But you 
yourself have learned, lad, that an importajit object cannot be 
acquired merely by feeding fish to the birds. 

"Thus the Shungoo-kaedi wient on, very mudi contented with 
their idea of virtue, although well aware that the Tsinishian Taequedi 
were then eSaimitig their nwn Eagle as the most important object 
in the Tsimshian land. 

“ In the meantime your owm ancestor. Yoxiwok, grew into man¬ 
hood, The man, indeed, w-as one bom for a purpose and he never 
failed in his mission: possibly he was one who would now- bo spoken 
of as lucky'. Even while a youth the good goddess of fortune wns 
constantly by his fire. It seems there was nothing that this man 
could not have; all sources of riclies ritided to his bidding. Why 
was this man successful? It is said that it was the rule of his early 
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manliood to serve his fellow men anti his generfisUy was limited 
only by his physical stixmgtii anti ability. 

“Thus Youwok became a man of S4*ealth at an early age. Bnt 
for a tune he did not know what to do with his great amount of 
preperty. It v-tis not then as it is now (J915). when there are- candy, 
gold teeth nt'clrtws. and whiskey for which money can lx; spent 
treely. A foolish young man now should not wonder whv he follows 
a dog’trail m life; he has nothing and nierelv li«>ks for a Iwne 

that someone may cast away. But here I go awav again from 
my stfjrj\ .a 

“It was pncrally csixtcted that tht- young chief would use his 
great wealth 111 placing himself in a high station in life. He con- 
sullrf men of sound reasoning and they all advised him according 

that he ^1 together great men of other towns and in Uieir presence 
bring forth Ins daughter and put a mark upon her to tear through- 
T J'lLl % ' “’"’■"g-O'it into society of a woman of caste. 

n r (Ittritlg the ceremonv and 

pendants, indicating the rank of the wearer, were inserted I Another 
sug^^l this and another that but ail these id^id 
comfort ui the muid of this mfidust man. 

hi*. ^'‘^‘^pinK-cha^mlMfr. \Wok talked to 

his wife. Possibly the woman complained of being kept awake by 
her T^tless husband aind they w'ere hciirrl to say: ^ 

slecpW^sr^'"' ''' tnind-vision to'cause you to be so 

It was the Eagle. It seemed to take a firm hold on mv 

CO,lid not sk^p after it entered there/ 

r t of the ptK.r old bird that wc once 

helped in landing lua salmon/ 

p'hii wonum knew well the working power of lior husband's 
nund and that he was not thr* * i ‘ uusnann s 

ni.al morning, before the first meal of the dav, the local 

n^h.g"tl>U° anTdown'l^ aTjiJ^ofu ^ 
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■* ■ You havt? sptikeii that svhich is now fixt’d in 5 'our mind; who 
is there to change it and tell the outcome of it? But the goddess of 
fortune is always fcno\^^l to be present wherever a noble mind forms 
the destiny of man, Therefore. You wok, go anti follow tliat which 
your true mind dictates and may ihLs same good godtless of fortune 
smile on you in your nnileruiking.' 

"The question of the Eagle emhlfm svas ever uppermost in 
the minds of the councUmtin, hence the elder spoke their unanimous 
appn)vaJ. 

"(.)ux party, at that time, was resiiling at Clay-point Fort 
[the finst settlement of the northern division of the ShungtK>-kaedi, 
on the shore of Icy Strait] and it was from that place that Von wok 
put his canoe in the water and paddled away to the land <jf the 
Tsimshian [northern British Columbial. , . . No, indeed, ho was 
not alone, it is by citstom that only the main cam^ of an iinp<jrtant 
party is mentioned. 'I'hc ytmng chief required two great canoes 
merely to carry the property that he took along to offer in exchange 
for the right to the Eagle. Yes, there were many other canoes. 
Tliey say it was stimething like a great war party. 

"They were skilfid paddlers, those old-time men. It was then 
not as it is now, when one can take his bag and walk onto a steam¬ 
boat and. while enjoying a soft comfortable 1x*<l. arrive at a great 
paddling distance, it is ;UI wonderful, this new life, but such a 
soft life has much impaired men's abilities. Who is there now with 
a mind firm enough to paddle to the other end of the world in order 
to satisfy the need of his people? Indeed the land of the Tsimshian 
is at a great distance. I have known just such paddling myself 
when I went on one of Shot-hitch’s visits thither. But it was not 
too far for a man of determination, 

"So on paddled the Shungoo-kaedi braves as each stroke drew* 
them nearer to the object of their desire. Tlie party’ made a pause 
at this and at that town and in each a wish for their speed to success 
was expressed. I think it was frfjm am<mg the Tongass division 
of our party that an impt^irtant person was taken aboard and it is 
said that this was the man who performed the office of mterpretcr 
t>etwe€n the llingit and the Tsimshian people. 

" Ku-haedgu, the great Tsimshian Tae-quedi chief, resided at 
C'lit-gahll, the old town near the mouth of .[in-heen [Skecna River], 
where our ancestors resided for sty many generations. In the hands 
of this man lay the fate of the Shungoo-kaedi Eagle. 
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“ 'It may lie that Ku-haetlnii himself does aot know that we 
now liaye made the Eagle an object of importmice in oiir own land^ 
or possibly the man is well informed ctmeeming the former relation* 
®hip of his people and onrst for there lias t.ieec n<> record of sn adverse 
attitude on the part of the Tsimshian towards our free use id tlte 
object. Such were the tiioughts ot our men as their parti' approached 
the land of the Tsimshian. 

1 he Tsimshian Tao-quedi are a people Ijetween the Tsimshian 
pr(.>I.ter and the Tlingit. hove for a fair woman lias alw<a>T> been 
held re^ionsible for a man's Ixdtig half of that pctople and imlf of 
this. Such was die origin of our friends here and, regardless of the 
power of the Tae-qucdi pro]jer, who made their first settlement at 
T^gass. this division had increased and. through mtennarr>-ing 
with their immediate tieighi^mrs the Tsimshian. had developed into 
something liicc an iiidepcjident nation. WTio is there to rebuke 
such a stare of affairs? Tliere is at this moment sufficient evidence 
for the belief that another nation, made up of persons who are half 
Europt'an and half flingit, is to come forth owing to carelesfi affec¬ 
tion. Such is the <lestiuy of the true TIingil. 

' From time unknown it had been tlic custom of a party on 
an important mission, to halt at the approtich to its destination and 
prtpare itself for a reception. Thus- the sun lieing yet high above 
the horizon when tlie f5hungoo-taefli party arrived at the approach 
to r.it*gahtl. a camp for the night was called here By a great fire 
that evening, each man spoke forth that which he had formed in his 
own mmd and from all these thoughts was arranged an oration to 
be delivered in introducing the mission of the party. 

"The daily hfe was well Ixigun when the arrival of the Tlingit 
party was noted at thl-gnlitl. There tras a confusion -this hoiuse 
and that were thnmm open and from within the inmates ruslied 
fra^h. as in response to a call of alarm. Meanwhile, in the manner 
of a peace parU' at the end of a great war. the arrivals lav afloat tn 
the presence of the crovi.ds of jK^^ple that gathered in front of the 
town All at once the clamour of excitement was hushed, and a voice 

hi^SlTYl ■ 


;■-Uliich of our Mends have thus journeyed hither to hono^xr 
US wiih this imexpecU^l visit?' 

"tn .-msww to the toquin.- the spokesman of the visitors spoke: 

From ciay-p.nni Fort these thy descendants liavc joameyed 

to thy presence/ ■ 
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**Anf! then the speaker continued and delivered liis well' 
TeUearscd speech. Behold, my lad, I am no longer young and my 
own grandfather was even older than I am now when he recited to 
me this old story and I forget even important things. Hence, I 
can repeat only tlie important parts of the speech that W’as given 
there. 

‘ My grandfather Ku-haedgu,' the speaker began. 

“ ‘Thy grandfather would listen to thy words.' a wtce answ'cred. 

“ ‘What is foremost in a man's mind when he rcaliises, when 
confronted with a duty whiclj no man could a\'oid, that he has 
reached the limit of his lamwltwlge of life? Through want of a plain 
path lie is confuswl. Indeed, a man in such a position is once more 
an infant W'ho cries out tor liis wants: he may cry for that which 
is good to the taste. lie looks to some one whom he knows to supply 
these wants, and he is made happy through affection. It is in like 
manner, with the fet?Iing of an tiifimi. that thy grandson Youwok 
has ctime to thy presence: he craves that which is good to the 
taste Uut that whidi is iho desire of a man. 

■■ ‘Wlhat is there to hinder a man's progress when he jouraej-^ 
on a right trail of life? He is bound for the desired end. But he 
who sets forth to find must make a nuirk by which those who follow 
may lie guided. Thy graiulduldren. frtun i.hcir land, have now set 
forth upon this trail of life and are detennined to reach the desired 
enti. In thy bands. O cliief, lies the object by which these, thy 
deseendanta. will liear in mind the flreat Shell from which they came. 
Man kmows no honour greater tiuui that which these thy gran^ms 
would bestow uptm thee—the privik-gc of fulftlling the desire which 
is !ip|x;rmi)st in their minds,’ 

■•'['he purpost- of the ShungrK>kat^i journey thither was net 
trifling matter: there wa.s not a town in which this could reiiuiiii 
unknown. Therefore e\'cn the youths at Git-gaht! understood the 
meaning <>f the speech. During the brief silence that followed there 
were messengers who rushed here and there, appart-ntly delivering 
j 5 ome whispered opinions. 

“'Tliou nobleman, thy grandfather has heard thy noble 
thought.' And here the speaker turned hb face and called out 
some names; 

. . Tndecfl, wt* have been honoured by the ^dsit of the 
noble. Go thithcrl Let these your friends come to tlie warmth of 
our fires: they must be fatigued l>y their hmg journey.* 
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“In respnnse lo the call a group uf ytjimg men came forwarid, 
anil the Itaggage of the visitors was iinnit'diately carried away ti> 
different houses. Hut there were tw'o canoeSi each Ijearitig a full 
load, w-dl mannedt still £if!r.>at t^eyond reach. After the other canoes 
were enipTJCdaiul pushed asiiJc» ^ouwok steppefJ ashore and, empty- 
hiuider], was led to the abode* of the tou'n chief. 

*'Oir the upiiCT dais of the great nwm stof^d nur ancestor You* 
wok. And there iMjfon? him. uithm those walls, was a little w'nrltl 
of wonder. The Eagle appeared on all sides? the great bird was 
car^’od, in various characters, on the hotise-pillare, the house- 
screens. the retaining timlsors, and on the mativ chestSi Here was, 
indeed, the House of the Eagles. For a moment Youwok felt sad. 
not because of disappointment, but Ijecause he thought of the com- 
parison Ijctwt’en this dist>lay and ilio st>-le in which the object was 
shown at his own home. He thought of the original Eagle [page 577) 
of his ancx^stois whicli had been borne thrtmgli so tnany changes of 
life, how sm^t it seemed now! 'nicn he was aroused by atioiher 
thought. Insignificant as it might seem, this piece had been a cause 
of the foumlation of his party, 

“ his seat at the rtJar of the huge fire msc Ku-hattlg«, the 
great chief. \Ylio js there to imitate the maimer of such a nobleman? 
Like the peaceful flow of a mighty riv<rr Ills words were spoken and 
these could not tne* lumtil back. They say tht: man wa.'t not of 
great suture. The comers of his noble fem'hcad were like bays 
^ a great U^ard hung down ujuin his chest. What a duiracler! 

1 often wonder why our own men never wore such a >ngn of distinc¬ 
tion. I myself, uncxmsctously, pluck f.iut tlic liairS a.*! soon as one 

appears on my chin. With open arms he pointed to the seal he had 
just vacated and spoke; 


’“My ^dson. welcome to the house of thy grandfatlicrs. 
and here *s thy !>eal. Who is there to sit in the Eagle House w-ith 
more grace than thou?' 


Then \ouwok wiis stiTprised; this was, in truth, a turn of 
affairs contrao’ to that for which he was prepared and there remained 
no way m which to offer his welbn-heamed spt^h of pn^sentaiion. 
He had plannea to offer his own 'prese^nts' firm, but he vms lx.aten 
in tli^. After he was seaw<i. Youwok. In a confused manner, siajke: 

.1 11 " grandfather, there is plenty and thou 

. o wj^t for nnihing mora. Vet 1 bring to thy liands some 
things, not l«aiKc thuu an in nwt of thtiio thinKs bin hocame 
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tlicy art! protjticts ot my owa land. Tn ihose canoes yonder, my 
grandfather, are pieces of fur that may a (id more to thy cojnfort 
and there iire also men Isjaves] whom 1, perwaially. have trained 
to attend to thy wants,’ 

"On that great face, which was lifted high and moved about 
as if to make certain (Jiat all tJiose pi^esent had heard, was a broad 
smile when Kti-haedgu spoke iiis acceptance: 

'* ‘In truth, my grandson, when a man is at my age he looks 
only for that which offers lum more comfort. Haf And thou hast 
brought me tliesc things? Indei'd, thou hast come at an opportune 
moment; hencefccUi I shall feel secure against man's pity when 1 
lake the seat of the aged.’ 

"Again the lord of ilie town lookeil about and calkd out the 
names of his chosen men: 

” . , Go. fctdi th(t*»; thnigs tliai my graitii'Min has brought 

for me.' 

"When the things were carried in, there were bundles of various 
sizes, of fur of the sen-ottcr. t>ea\-vr, marten, fox and ermine, There 
were also htmdics of mi>cisc-hides and behind tliis greai pilt: of prop¬ 
erty stood, in onlcr, a wxll-seJtcUrd gmup of young slaves; they 
say these were one ct>unt ftwenty] in number, 

"In those days the exchanging of impfiriant thiiigs lUme 
in a respcciCul manner. And weiy servjt'e was periorTned iu like 
manner, A man of high character was never kni>wn to nmne or set 
a price upon his skill or tal wur and it was according i.o his o\vi\ 
sense of honour, twi. that a man eximesstxl his thanks. But now, 
if the iron rloUars are not Ruflident in numb(?r. wc cannot gf i. that 
which we desire 

"A year, pt:rhaps, had passed when our party called together 
people from other towns to celebraU'^ the [U:dicatioT» of the new 
Eagle HtHise at Clay-fannt F^wt. The last ceremony was ihcn 
ilrawing to a close, each of our men had sung his stvng |tenn for offer 
of contributionl, and it was about tLxw'n of tlie jw?xt day when You- 
wcik sLooil by the great pile of his own preqwrty. I hi hts head was 
t>liicefl the new Eagle Hnl—lhe same one there before you. In 
condutling his speech, before the distribivtion of the main offering 
{im<mg the guest party, ijersmal Tiame,s were lie,slowed oa those 
memlicrs in w'hoin all of pn^gress wi.'T® then centred, names 

TO oftmmcmnraiv ira|M>rtani events which hail <«ccutTrel in our affains. 
At last the spokesman announced the new name tor the young chief; 
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Henoefortii this man sliuli be no longer Youwok hui; he shall 
l)c caUed Sitiiwu-kah f*\3tiite Man I, Tae-quedi! Naeh-atii? Naes- 
atli! Van-edi.l and Chukan-e^lv! [(.Mginal cl£uts*| In vour firm 
grasp is ncfw the object oi your desire. Who is there to dispute 
y<mr claim to its ownership when ye hear forth into life the Eagle? 
But before we raise our heads in pniie it is proper that we give 
honour to the noble mind which is the source ot otte*s pride. We 
have leamftl that where even a crafty mind fails, a generous mind 
succeetls. Surely there never was a decision, made with more 
wisdom than that of this man when he decided to clear away the 
feeling of eml>arrassment/ 

"Now. mj' lari, I imve coaveyeii to your mind the liouroe of 
our pnde and you b^r that same name, the mention of which 
brings back to the mind of a tnie man the luston^ of its origin. 
Many men bore this name before you—nobtemen, indeed, who jdid 
honour to it. And when I hear abrnit your journeys to the far comers 
ot tjie strange world, I would, only in sil^ce, invoke somfi unseen 

power to grant you success and l>ear the name clear of disgrace and 
shame." 


Hie Tlmpt ik-finitiun of the temi Situwu-kali does not exactlv 
cemx^sr^d with "i^'isdom'', which the name h supposed to imply, 
for wisd^ <^not very well form a personal name, and 

the use of the allied word "astute" U more convenient of pronun- 
mtion,^ Htmoc. the employraem of Sicuwu-kali (Stuwn-ka). regaid- 

Uw true interpretation of the name 

js ise Mail", 


Modern influence lias now silenced our native life because of 
our mmenformity .-ind this old hat. likemMi, has ceawl to iospire 
pataotism. Hone® wv can .lo no more than recite the siorv ot its 

fY'Tlinn' ^ 
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The ceremonial liats and other esoteric objects pictured and 
described on the following pages fonn a part of the large collection 
of TIingit Indian specimens secured by the author on his last expedi¬ 
tion to Alaska for the UritVEKsm' Museum, These* together 
with the best of the other objects, are exhibited in the TIingit Hall 
in the west wing of the first floor. 
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THE ^\^IALE HAT 

Ceremonial hat, wovea of roots of the s|mtoe tree. Painted 
on it h a design repnsenttng the TVImk an emblem of the l^ing 
clan of the Tlhigh-naedi moiety of the Tlingit people, and signifymg 
pnabiess. The carved wooden piece, fixed on the top of the 

^wn, with Uicto of haman hair for omambntatioii, rerjreecnts the 
nn of thu sea aTiima^ 
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The^Tmlfl Hat, 
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TIIE ftAVE^f 1 L\T 


C««iMnuU hai, carved of wood to represent tJie '* Raven of the 

Root . a diamrtsi^ie emblem of alliance of one of the important 

dans of the Tlhigb-naedi moiety d the Tlingit people. Natiyo 

copper IS used for omamciitatiom and the ^'lop,stock" which 

rjire^te the lumber of ceremonies in which the old hat was 

iHiraght forth before the public, is woven of roots of the tonicc 

It IS hire a ^g-Iindrical mse of seven circular boxes, con- 

J* openings so that it can expand and 

oonmtet like a bellows. 

^ <^erent from the 

ongtnal Raven Hat. 



The Raven Ha< 
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THE FROG HAT 

C««!inDiiial hat, njjw^sijnting th« Prog, an cmfjluiu of the 
Kiks^ili ctan. a of Hie TThigh-rmedT moieiv of the 

TUnjpt ijcopic. It Bgiiifits T*wsistenoe. In Ujclr early history' 
the Kikswidi, like fmgs, were unmoved by all the obures of other 
fjartnjs. but rteadfostly wiiitinucd in thnir devebpnent. Tijuif 
came abf«it the adoption of the amtihihian. rcganRcss of a twssible 
connotation of IcmthsianeoesiS. 

The BpectitMfa is carved of one piece of maple wT»od. onia- 
mented with copper nnd bm^. tind pieces of blue abalone shell 
am inlaid as and eyes. The top-stoefc” is woven of mots 
of the strruK tree. 
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Tlu: Frog Hat. 
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THE EAGLE HAT 

Cficntunia] iiat, representing the E^tc. an emliV^ of the 
Shi^gi»-fcnedi moiety of the Tlingit people spying rfmermi- 
nation. The specimen is carved, in one jncce.'of the root of 
the red cedar and ornamented with htuniui luur. The designs, 
carved on eilhff sidi; ami hUaid with pieces of al)Rlone 
represent the wings, while those on the frunt part of the crown 
arc tlwf t^ilotw of bm!, 
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THE WOLF HELMET 


the WrAt an cniblcm «f the 
Shung.x>,kaciU moiety of 
the Tlmpt p^k It neprestncs ooumKe. The spectmen is 

^ woTSTtho 
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The Wol^ Helmet. 
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THE tClLLERA^HALE HAT 


arano|uaJ hat. representitifi the Kilter". emblem 

^ manume^r of the Kaguai,.t«n clan, the most p<m^ul 
of the Shungofr-kaedi moiety of the TUagit people. The chameter- 
istic waa thiLi applied to distmfioish the object &pm the 

ongi^ KiDer^whale**, founded by a humble subdivisioD. The 

*tisinkidwithpie(£eofbIueababtie 

shell and the fin part ts ornamented M,-i(h Indra of htrnian hair 
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TliM3 OUr-Wliale Hac 
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THE EAGLE STAFF 


Ccremrmui] object, rtprtjienrijtg the Eflgle, an emblem of 
and bebnjjhtfi to the Shun^oo-kiaedi mobiy of the 
‘niiigit tJCuide, Tlic object is said to lie the original pic*» which 
the t^,le earned when iJiw ttwk posaeaston of the regimt. after 
wiich It was used as a crest on a cetcniomal hcaddicsa. But after 
the ni^,nE of a hat representing the same object it aen'cd as the 
headpiece ol a ewwtiimial staff, whiaice the final tuime. 

The siJcdtnen » carved of a Enc-gmineri wood and was 
alwaj-s protected by a case of woven baric. The hitniuj hair 
catiaiiwntation, which once hung low atK>til the dTigy Imt is now 
worn to short stubs, consists of hidca,taken fwm hearts of sbves 
who were skm dunng the cemnpnies in which the object was 
brought forth before the public. 
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Tlic Kticlc Sinif. 
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THE SIMMER IAN ART SHOP 

Bv L. LE(ij(A)\ 

T he womierful discoverit*s made in the rnyul tombs l:ave 

a revebtion to many and have pnmd that okl Sumer could 
by claim lo w^dtli and beauty. The art of the day of Kin? 
Mes-kal^-du^ and Queen Shub-ad was a classical an, sure of its 
pa-st and of its methods. Who would not enjov visiting the old 
master at liome among their models in the Sumerian art sliop? 

■ Abraham. If the bgtmd b tnie. was a dealer 

m I Oi among the Chaldees, Coming home to his sliop one day 
^Ut a bnef al)s.mce he found that the idols had qutimdlcd and tile 
biggest of them had smiLshwl the rest to atoms. Temli was wrmig 
to deiU m se* i^ny gwjs. But even hk descendants found It hard to 
onfe the golden wilf. The oltl SuTnerian had inliprited from his 
anct^stom, Iiuntm m the Elamite hills, a keen eye for nature and a 
%e o atu^ life. Tins, with a deep feeling of reverence tuwanis 
he Mtuml foiws yound him, induced the artist to multiply figures 

• n^*'* 

was not an idle creation, or a simple memorial made for the sob 
pleasum 01 the ev^s The seemt of his art. a. of all Oriental art. 

f ^ meaning, art aiming 

onlv ^ design Ik- preseiwed 

oriij as a decorative motive. 

1 >..»t P'*‘tcces^r .,f ihc Sumenan. the Elainitf artist, had lirawii 
a^lajfore tvondarful fip^es of nmmais, ^«.r skotchfs of the limnan 

1^^:.- ,"”. 'T^ ’'t "" ““ “ hunUT a,.a. wht« 

hand It ’ 'I'-TKnttfd on bis toppv 

ivof T “f »n “ndorg™.,,,! chamber aro a magioal 

nay of reach,OK the 1.™,. .,ri*inals by drawing the likeness ^heir 

Spirits and amis itemicate Oriental art and thoitglu, they fill 

of iirST' \ 7 T T“™' “P^***™ “f its pliilosophvand 
in hfs n~ 2 '“"S" wPnte ■» his lips, hmath 

Denar. 1 i ’"P’ “'t !*!<« « I'W- 

Departed souls are given the form of a flying bird. The 
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adopts it as a picUiTo sii^n irs his ss ritin^f. B^it the spirit may come 
l>aclc to ULs Ixxly well presen'etl as a mummy iu his ffrave. liis i>roper 
home, in the absence of wjiich the wanderinf; soul becomes a ghost, 
who may prey on the living to iheir groat disadvanUtge. Hence the 
great importance of a pmper burial, out of devotion, so that the dead 
may have rest, and Ut avoid the danger of possessitm by a dead 
spirit or u tlemon* Seven spirits roaming in the desert decided to 
come back to their home from whicli they had lx!cii driven. They 
found the soul of that man clean and empty and settled in it. A 
liktmess provided l»y a mask or a smtiie is a .sul>stitute for the Inxlv', 
mysteriously connected with the original from which it was copied, 
and :ilso a new home fnr the soul, an c.'ttcTisioir of its personality. 
Indeed, whoever puls n mask on his face acquirtrs a new personality. 
The statue i>f tlie reigning king erected in the temple will l>e more 
than a memorial. It N\'iil intercede for him. A simple clay figurine 
will he received its a real votive offering, nid not G<yl him,se]f make 
the first man in his own likeness, a figure of red clay, befott: he blew 
into his nostrils the spirit of life? 

'I'he bazaar is a familiar feature of Oriental life. I'he row of 
shops on either side of covered streets is the perpetual ilclighl of 
kllers and visitors. Each trade has Its special lane, where the mer* 
chants are to Ik* found sitting in the midst of their gtxxls? the jew- 
ellers, the goldsmiths, silversmiths, and cop >ersmllhs. the dt^alcrs in 
rugs and perfujiies, llie slipper makei's and s;ufillc makers, the cabi¬ 
net makers, the grtH-’cra. the l>utchen>, the roasters. Round the 
ct»mer i>r clt>se to the gate are the pastry shops and the coffee houses, 
never tar from a clear fountain. the halting place of thirsty caravans, 
the gretil market of news and gossip, 

Terali's idol shop was perhaps Irjcated at No, .t Gay Street out¬ 
side •>f the temple enclasure or he may have rented a small nnim 
inside, along the lane leading to the Covirt of Justice, Ijetw'ceti shell 
engravers and liead makers, Piligree jewels and necklaces of lapis, 
shell, camcliaii, agate, crystal, of golrl and silver treads sold well. 
The temple r)fi!cifils owned the more important gold, silver, and 
copper shops. Three* furnaces for casting metal "were built at the 
back of the registrar s office. Here the slam lard weights were kept 
and other weights w’cre tested before receiving the temple’s mark. 
Trade activity, import and export, e,xtended far by land and sea. 
The clay dticuments in the archives have preserved a lively picture 
of merchants bringing in treasures from India, Persia, Lebanf»n, and 

j'** 
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Arabia. We will follow the devout pilgrims of the Moon God. 
strolling along the brick paved lanes and wondering at the works of 
art there displayed. 


The Ammal Figires 

Tke goid dindenh —Nothing siirpasses the naive charm of this 
frieie of animal figures worked In intaglio on a thin band of gold. 
It was once a diadem and wiis found still adhering to a broken sktili. 
The selection of the subjects is curious, if this wtis indeed an orna¬ 
ment of a Sumerian lady. But gold always drav.Ti such a splendid 
line acrfjss the forehead and amid wavy locks. We are concerned 
only with the animal figures which seem to he Ix^rrowefl from the 
sketch l>ook of a hunter: five on the right, five on the left, facing 
towards the eight-pointed star at both ends of the hand. Among 
them are some human figures. From left to right we see a hull 
cropping the green leaves on a com stalk, a goat, a hairy, licarded 
bison, a kneeling man. a second bison, a kid; then a goat or ante'- 
lope rampant, a slag, a crouching goat properly Imgged in a net, 
two l)eaide<l hunters holding a rope or a pair of honrs, a rider 
mounted on a donkey, and a mastiff which is clearly the ancestor of 
die Kurdish dieep-dc^. The figures are simply outlined and were 
probably embossed by pressing the thin tnetal against separate 
engraved steatite matrices like printing blocks. 

*‘tt is clear that the figures are arranged at haphazard and do 
not illustrate any consistent theme. The irregularity of their liasc 
line and the varying size of the figures support the suggestion that 
they are taken from stock mould. The actual workmanship is 
careless and superficial, some of the lines lieing too faintly impre^ed. 
There is a curious difference in the drawings iif the animals, which 
are quite realistic, and that of the Iiuman twings. w’ho are little more 
titan caricatures. Something of the same sort is seen in the milking 
scene frieze from the first dynast)' temple at Al 'llbaid.’* 

That faint flavour of archaism, the contrast of human and ani¬ 
mal figures, the choice of the animals, alt point tow’ards a verj- 
ancient treidition. The l)earded bison is foimd only on Elamite 
seal impressions. The Elamite hills arc liis real homo. He is the 
ancestor of the mythological hero, the bull-man Enkidu. The gf>at 
rampant amid bushes tielongs t(^ tlie same ancient heraldry of Elam, 
and so also does the red deer. The Mesopotamian lowland knew 
only the fallow deer rvilh pal mated tines. The rider on a donkey is 





Llotn huntmi; ileer, fmiis, ajuJ gnjjnitx^l plaqu^t 
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an intcTi‘;stmj? figtnv, rirlmg astride Iseing practically unknown among 
inhalnUinis <if the plain. The Jashiou was probably rirai imported 
from the eastern mountains. We shi'uld like to know the nature of 
till* object—^whip or spear/— which he holds in his right liand. TJu* 
two iiiinters with sqtiane-cut i*eiinl. wild Itxiks f)f hair, and short 
kjin doth hail from the srimt- regions. The doubtful object—^lasso 
or ])air i3f horns?—^for whiclt tliey seem to bo struggling must have 
Slime cumioctitm with hunting and the bagged goal behind them. 
May tile gold diadem have lx;en an ancient heirltiom or a strange 
work of art by some ElamiTe artist, brought as a present to a noble 
Sumerian lady? 

77fr lion .— ^The Ikm is a rtjyal lumlur. This is a favourite motive 
among scenes of animal life, and the beast is represciited in strikingly 
natural piiscs, witli real power and in daring attitudes. Mis head is 
show-n cither turned backwarrl or tv; fitre, his tail is up, his mane is 
all bristling wHth lotdcs in allemate curves like fish scales, defined by 
a \ngoroiis use of the point. These animal forms are heavy hut 
original and piiiverful, their combats are nidc and full of ciicrgj'. 
The rule of sjTnnietr}* aims at a w'cll-baianccd conipisition rjf Ofin- 
froiiteti animals. A relief Ewinler frames each subjocL 

Pttur cngnivcd plaques show the classical groniiin" of a Hon 
capturing a fallow deer or liolding a bull in his terrilpic embrace, his 
fangs tearing their necks to drain out the life with the blood from 
their severed jugular veins. The t-wo other plaques show still moit.* 
inveniion £ind daring in the drawing of inverted liodics. A bull is 
attacked by two lions. His Itciul thnivm back, his front legs beating 
the air in vain, his himl legs tlirowm off t!ie i>oint of balance lielween 
the two 011’ru.shing iK^asts. the whole afTords an impressi\’e vision of 
the attack. A goat ot^ipies the same rlesperate position between 
its two enemies, luii tlie well nbserved character of the leaping 
species has led the artist to figure it upside down, the lions avoiding 
the htirns by gnisping the hind quarters in their jaws. A piclun'sc[uc 
landscaiK' of high-growing plants of conventional form is the normal 
backgn.nmfi of the rampant hull attacked by the lion. Tlie subjects 
were selected as an appro]jriate decoration of tlie royal harps and 
backgammon iKiards. And doubtless the n-cilal of big gfime hunU> 
and tile heroic deeds of fammis NimriMi were sung to the accompani¬ 
ment of the harp iliu-ing hours of leisum. 

Such scenes belong to the heraldic art of the engravers of coats 
of arms. They arc not legendary but they are no longer the direct 
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vision of R'aJ liiintinfj scenos- They art: the ciossicti] effort of a 
skilled master whoifie eartooiis will lie copie^l for generations, fn 
£lam the lion is still royal game attacked with spears and arrows 
and a pack of dogs. He is croucliing or seated or walking or charg¬ 
ing with Ills tail extended horiKontally. He rises on the back of 
his victim or faces it, crmiching oddly in front, liis terrible pa\r 
extended, all claws showing, ready to strike. To the realistic hunt, 
the Sumerian artist prefers a heroic, steneivtyped, classical form of 
hand to hand fight. The primitive hunter is surrounded by legends 
and tnuisformed into the hero ('uigamesli or his companion the 
bull-man Enkidu, 

Complete heads of the lion in the round, worked in gold as a 
decorative motive on the queen's chariot, fix forever the vision of 
the Sumerian artist an<l a tj'pe full of character which continued u» 
be reproduced to the end of the Assyrian and Babylonian empires. 
The Sumerian lion grins; his eyes are opened widely*. His muzzle is 
charaeteristicalh' round, rctracceil, with engraved lutes spreading in 
the ft^rm of a palmette. Hi,s tongue projects, his teeth are Ijared. 
the eyes are inlaid. His ruff is prominent, Iiis mane divided into 
large ribljed or imbricated masses. 1'he inlaying of eyes is a process 
as old as the origin of Sumerian art. Tlie sockets were hollowed 
out and different materials werc used, adding to the strangely living 
appearance of the figure. The Al ’ Ubakl lions Imvc eyes made of 
red jasper for the iris, shell for tile white, and blue schist for the lids- 
Tlic teeth are of shell and the longue of red ja-sper. All separate 
pieces were fastened with copfior wire to the core. The wooden core 
was covered with metal and filled with bitiunen. straw, and day. 
The result is impressive, the polychrotny adding imexpcctcd effects. 

Projecting lions' lieads in tlic round were associated with a fiat 
or low relief of the body. The imme and the ruff might be made of 
inlaid pieces of shell or lapis. A tenon projected at the back of the 
head ami was fixe<I to the body by a laiemi peg. Tlte full relief 
contrasted with the half-ipund produces curious and bcautiftd pieces, 

7'he panther .—^Two silver heads of panthers decorated the back 
rail of the queen's clrariot or sledge. The panther is representctl but 
seldom in comparison with the lion and that only on very archaic 
works of art. The panther lia.s not tlic whiskers, ruff, and mane of 
the lion. The skull has the shape of a cat's head and the same erect 
ears. The character of the massive, powerful, and cruel beast has 
been w'ell observed by the artist. 





Tl« hiuiimi GIW.!. EnJadu. 
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’! hi* hemic hunter x {wUgunirsh twd Fjtkidu. —Tliert is a strangv 
Htory of a strangi; being. Enkidut half bull, half man, wh<>m Gilga- 
iiK-sii. the king of Ereeh, finds in the M-ildemess living with die 
beasts of the ficUJ and attractfj and iransfonns till he Ijecomes liis 
inseparable companion, '^fliis is a hunter's ston" of the Elamite 1 tills, 
where fvjth heroes are on their C|uest for adveiuunes in the cedar 
forests which are the home of Muiid>aba, the gixl with the terrible 
vmcc. Art and historj^ give to and borrow freely frcim legend. To 
the ixralistic Elamite pictures of Uie chase of the lion, the boar, and 
the MHild goat, there succeeds in Sumer a classical art which prefers 
well balanced comt>ositions, where human and animal bodies are 
rampant, crossed, reversed, in symmetrical heraldic grftups. The 
leaching of a schoid supplants direct vision. In the Sumerian school 
the old Elamite art loses its rudeness and some of its originality. 

But the first Oilgan^csh has still much in common uith the 
hunter. He is nude or has a belt girded about his loins. 
His head in profile, 3 urini.ninted by wild locks. Ijecomes by degrees a 
classical fulldace framed in three mws of curls and a auefully sprt^ad 
Ix'anl. He is no longer hunting wiUi bow and arrows, spear and 
hatchet, in company with his dogs. He tnumphs in a fight h:md to 
hand or uses the wcafKJtis of the inhabitant of the plain: dagger. 
iU*rl, cUtli. and .spear. 

A classical comptjsitioii upjioses animals and heroes in a perfect 
symmetrical arrangement, or dimbles them. Two lions or two 
pjuithers arc lifted bv the tail nr by one Iiincl leg. Their angry 
heads am raused in an identicaT posture. 

Tlie figure of Bnkidu is a last stage in the transformations of 
art and legend. The huniun-lieaded bull, who so closely resembles 
(lilgamcsh. is probaldy a hairy, lieardcd bison sceii en face. He 
l»eli«igs to the Elamite series of fantastic animals with human atti¬ 
tudes. like the dancing Ix^ar. the donkey-harpist, and the butcher- 
dog. But the bull-man is a strange creation of the Elamite hunters. 
Not only did they reprt^sent a real bull, seated and throunng the 
a!Tf>ws of a thunder god, but in a country where they had never 
figiired a goii under humiin icsiicct, Etikidti lx!WJmes a man without 
ceasing to lie a bison with crescent horns and bull's eats, rump, tail, 
ami hind legs adomwl with tufts of hair. FkKiting tresses Imng 
from his neek ant! shoulders, his chest and arms are those of a man, 
and so is his beartl. He is iu» longer wild Imt tamcti, and a frieiitl of 
I jilgamesh. Is this a last echo of the wild bnirs first domestication? 
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His horns have been presor\X'd as a sjTnhoI of glory and divinity on 
the heads of gods and god-like kings. 

Engraved sheU plaques representing t'dlgamesh and Enkidu 
masteiing two panthers or lecjpards adorned the sounding-ljoxes of 



Bdlla MiJ diver, In Uw roand. 


royal harps, fitting illustrations of heroic songs in the Jialls of 
Sumerian palaces, in the land of Mtmrod, the mtght>' hunter. 

A fiwndly ^test ^'tween a human hunter and a rampant bull 
r^y iiitended as a display of strength and skill. We are still in 
the Etoute hills as s^ted by three pUed boulders and conven- 
tional bushes with nbbed stems, lanceolate buds, and star flowers. 
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The hiuittT wears a fringed r*r embroidered kill closing in front and 
a belt. He is clean*shavctt, Iml the wld kicks of his Imir are tucked 
biick and prolwbly tied with a fillci:. Ho is certainly different from 
the closeK' shorn, stumpy SunK^rian. with his peculiar kilt closing 
Ijehind and tlw long laps of tlic w<x*llcn material rt^aching down 
to betwtitm knee and ankle. The hunter has no weapon. He has 
locked his amts nmnd the neck of the rami>ani bull or caught 
bv horn and tail, in l»oih cases pro\dng his wonderful strength. The 
rampjmt bull with head tumcnl liock, in a well observed posture, has 
Ikccome a classical tigurc* of Sumerian art, and must have I wen tbeed 
early by primiti%'t* artists back in the liills. 

The same subject of rampant bulls grazing among the 
bushes of the Elamite lulls has been used profusely by the engravers 
of shell plaques to decorate the royal harp and backgammon board. 
Animal life was a favourite motive with primitive herders and 
hunters were never tired of hearing (tf the same heroic deeds. Tlie 
Moon Cfid was called the young bull of heaven. The crescent moon 
was his golden horn shining over the horizon. The homed mitre 
had become the projjcr emblem of the gods. tk)ld, siK'er, or copper 
heads of bulls decorated harps, chariots, or thrones. A gold mascot 
in tht form of a walking bull surmounted the rein-ring of silver. 
Ciimplete copper statues of IjuIIs in the round and friezes of crouch¬ 
ing bulls in low relief adorned the entrance and walls of the temple 
of A 1 *Ubaid. Ln pasture land the bull was a natural image of 
u'eallh and of rejoicing in the multitude of cattle; and from imme¬ 
morial time it had licen the picture of irresistilde strength. The 
golden calf was assured of a long worship. 

'I'he Sumeriati bull is not a legentlary figure Imt one of the Iseat 
examples of the ancient portniiture of animals. I'hc silver head 
from the <iueeii*s tomb can iximpare tvith the I Jest productions of 
Greek art, with the rhyton of the silver IniU of Mycenae, with the 
rhyton of the steatite bull from the "two a.xcs tomb ' at Knussos. 
The silver lieatl perhaps was part of a statue with engraved plaques 
on the chest or simply an omantent on a hanJ- I'he eyes are inlaid 
in shell and lapis. The round hone;, flapping ears, and sleek; glossy 
muzzle are a true copy of nature. A second luiirs head of copper 
with inlaid eyes is a lihe piece of work in more conwiuional style, 
with formal curls of hair and hca^’y siipt‘rciliar>’ folds. The tech¬ 
nique of the tmlJ's head of gokl and lapis, reewered with the royal 
harp, has turruHl out a curious anti refined work of art. Smaller 
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buira heads of gold dccomteri the? queen's cliariot. They art' cast 
m the round, with two projecting pieces to fix them to the back l^oan! 
llie head ts rather that of a young bullock. The sharp points of the 
new horns are still in a line with the forehead, iiut they give character 
to the strong triangular head and well modelled skiill. The heavT 
folds above the eyes belong to the same style. It i.s found again in 
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th-L* ftui-nil 


the reclirans calf, a lapis laauli a„,u!ai r,„„ tj„. „ 

"he ^ adlh thri 

Mad M.Mrr::irpSt”y^e\“ 

hung on a string of big Iwails of lanie otiH ^ * a amulet 

the .ueen. «d,h othe.1„ .he 
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The t>canrled bison of Elam has Ijccomc in Sumer a legendary 
aniinat. In one case his Ijcard seems Ut 1 )C attached by a string 
which passes o^ier the nose. like the false l>earci of Sumerian kings 
and gods. Finally he Is given tfie human e>‘es and nose, the elaljo 
rale Iwarcl and locks of Gilgamesh, and becomes the man-Iieaded 
bLsim- 

The first gold amulet frcim the queen's grave represents a 
l>earded bison, a real arnmal. like the stag, Uit* ram, and the ante¬ 
lope, which form pan tjf the same decoration. This was part of a 
royal headdress consisting of a (illet, apiKirently of thin leather, lo 
which wen? stitclwd minute lieads of gold and Tajiis covering the 
whole surface, .'\gainst that Ijackgrouncl were small rosettes, palm- 
ettes of thin twisted ware, branches of sbruljs in gold, with gold and 
camelian ptais ur fniits, branches of pomegranates (three fruits and 
three leaves) most naturalistically renden'd. cars of corn, and four 
pairs of seated animals in gokL The tiearded iiison is one of them. 

The other gold amulet is similar to the first, except for the 
string t>a.sstng over the nose, which Mr. Wuolloy explains as follows: 
‘'The bull is represented as seaterl with its hcafl tumed to the front 
in the regular Sumerian com'ention. Tied under the animal's chin 
by a string which passes ov'cr its nose is an elaborately curled false 
lieard. 'J'he sulj;ect is new and admits of only one interprctation. 
'rhe bull is (if course a regular symbol for the god. supports his 
throne, and is the victim prefem-d for his sacrifices. The l>eard is 
essentiallj' the attribute of diriivity. The animal destined for sacri¬ 
fice can, by the addition of a Ix-ard. be transformed into the V'cr>' 
god himself, the great bull of Hea\'en. who gives his flesh t(j his 
W(*rshippi:rs in eat in true comiiumion. Such a rite actually per¬ 
formed in the temple with the living Ix^ast must be represented by 
the amulet. 'I’he workmanship of this tiny figure is admirable, 
'fhe l»(xly of the bull is somewhat summarily rendered but upon the 
head no pains have beer spared,” 

Is it not simfiler to place tJiis bull in the same categon- as 
Enkidu and the man-headed bison, tlian to hang the whole com¬ 
munion sesv’ice on that Ixard and string? .Many animalsl>esides the 
bull were oflered in saeririce lo the gcxis. The luirns and not the 

tieurd are cssentiallv an attribute of diviniiv. 

■■ « 

The crouching bull which dectirates an alabaster lamp has not 
only the elaborate locks and lieard of (lilgamesh, but a Inunan face, 
eyes, forehead, and nose, combined with the burly, honis, anil ean; of 
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the hull. .\iif>lher step will further transform the strange being and 
by Oie addttion of a human chesl and arms will create the classical 
buU-Tuan Enkidu. The three Ggurcs were familiar for centuries to 
tlie iitimeriaii sen! cutters and engravers, lait as heroes, minor char¬ 
acters. servants of the great g^ids. never to l>e coniiiared with ihem. 
The boanicd bison of Elam very scx'h t(Hjk on a legendary character 
in Sumer, where it was imknowou and the tame cattle descending 
from the wild hnll, hot primigt'itius, had no l«:ard. 

A very archaic design sht>ws a Iion'heade<l eagle on the back of 
A Ix'Arded bull witli a Jiumaii face, which the former attacks witli 
beak and claws, one ftf the slmngcsl motives of the old Sumerian pic- 
I nie gallery- Tlie Iraditiona] group is seen, rather p€M>rly engraved, 
iirt one oi the shell platjncs found in the dis«>rder of the tilling of the 
dagger grave. It have lievn part of tht* decoration of a ganiing 
Ixiard. The same group is knfiwn from a l>eautiful limestone relief 
fnim A1 'I'baid. placed this time in a real Elamite landscape of hills 
and shmljs- The bird is tunicd the other way. grasping in its beak 
The liiuU <iuarter&, not die shoulders, of the InilL 

I'hc Iwti-hmdcd eng/e.—The legcndaiy dgure has become her¬ 
aldic. The well balance*I oom[H)siti<>n is a perfecl coat of arms. It 
was studied in the last Mcseum Jot rxal and Is rcpitniuced here on 
a larger sc,ale to affnni a tetter view *if its style and technique. 
'I'he intperiiil bird has seiacd in its claws two leaping goats or ibexes. 
The side view i)f the claws is in the Elamite tradition. The itexes 
are evidently mountain game. 'J'he lion's hearl <?ii telongs to the 
same Sunwtiait art as tlic Gilgamesh head in front view. Mythol¬ 
ogy combined lion and eagle in the same spirit vrhidi created flying 
dmgons or man’headed bvtlls, legend transforming and combining 
naturalistic Tigurcs. The checkered feathers on Ixxly and wings rep- 
ri'scnt an original niade of inlaid pieces t»f cnl<»ure!<^] stones and shell. 
That, Icgendaiy development of an is projjerly Sumerian. 

77ir spmid-ftiglt* ii»d /Ac scrpe>nh ,—A fragment of a prc-Sargonic 
in soajxsione front iCippur. now in t'onsianiinople, stanvs a real 
eagle one step nearer to the Elamite iradition. I'he bird's head is 
drawn iii profile with a round eye and a strong curved beak, from 
which protrudes the pijint of the longue. 'Hie sc-rfHatt’s head is 
drawn in tito same oi'alistic stylo, jaws i:tj)eiicd.. hissing, rcsidy to bite, 
’'fhe claw^ of the t>trd arc represented sitlewisc as in the previous 
coat of ami-s. Tlie tail is spread wide, and the b*xly is tw short for 
the strong legs. But the wht»lL* design has strength and character. 
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The holes cut in tlte surface of the tow relief were probably inlaid 
wtli mother of pearl. 

IVtid goals aiui tiTtk’lepfS .—These graceful species of homcii ani- 
imils are dilhcult to distingui;^ in the fiumerim drawings. It is casj’' 
enough to dtstiagiiish bulls and deer and to recognize goats when 
the artist was careful to trace their pointed Ixjfinis. But in the 
absence of the beartl. gazelles, antelopes, wild sheep, or ibexes may 
l>e intended, when iliere is no ctnaainty of distiEicEion fieiwccn straight, 
curved, simple, double, or spiral horns. e}i fa a: or in profile, smoodi 
or rugose. Larger size may denote antelo[)es, but most of the rugose 
horns must l»eloTig to itiexes or wild mountain goats. On engraved 
placiues, the two horns are {Irau-n soijarately. 

Tile classical grouping of two rampant animals in a conveniibnal 
landscape of shrubs and moui^taius is the same as that of two ram¬ 
pant bulb, ft wa.s d^!n*^TI by the same artist to decoraie the same 
liarps and gaming tfoards. Other designs of much txxirer workman- 
.ship represent the same iljexes clumsily mo\4ng among odd-liXiking 
shrubs, Chdd .amulcls in the round made for the queen are little 
masterpieces of much finer art. The position of the couchant auitfinl 
on the alert with heavi erect is well observed. And the groitptng of 
two animals of the herd keepiivg close together for seciuity Ls v''ery 
natural and forms a happy motive, 

Drer .—n’he Kumerian artist seems to luiow, or to draw, only iTie 
spottwl iir falhfW deer with i?almatc antlers aivil less devt'k)iie<l tines. 
Whether the ri>d deer or maral i>f the Caspian province’s with the 
long hart* antlcni and uunien>us was known as real or 4:mly as 
legendary giime b hard ti) say. The rcii deer is represented in tlu- 
large cfjpjkT relief of AJ 'Cbaid, hb antlers and tines hammered sepa- 
riiU’ly and sohlered w4th lent I in ilieir socket, f)n engravwl shell 
plaques the spotii <'f the fallow deer are tdwious. The graceful 
ammnl is moving or leaping thmugti a ihtcket of leatx's. No one 
with ii sense for line and pn)|X’>rtii)ns can help admiring the strong, 
sure oulline iiif iLc lK>si. cjtampks and the lifelike movemc-nU of tlie 
body. 

Two examples ui the round, one in gttld, u crouching figure fnnn 
the queen’s dress, and one in ettpper finmd at Kish, show^ the same 
mastery of cliaracteristic form and life. 

Tame awmah,~A small selectitiu of t*ime animals cut in pieces 
of sfiell for inlay and simply i;tui lined bt veiy low relief and ai,so some 
gold and lapis amulets in the rfiund prove the exquisite and trutbftil 
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sense of oljservation of tho Sunierian artist. 'I'he lively and gmojful 
ariitilde of the springing kid was caught from nature. The ewes, 
lambs, and rams are reclining with heads raised or turned, they are 
moving by or W'aiting to be niilkixt. Tire exarriples were found in 



CiTmrfi ^ tame ttnlmal't: kid, cTves, bmih, aiui ram- 


Ur. Kish, anti I^agasli, where the same models were copied by the 
saimr generation of artists. The Tong locks of the rani's fliiece are 
treated in a conventional style and comparison with the Sumerian 
petticoat suggests tbit the latter was primitively a fleeai complete 
with the tail showing as a heavy knot f K?hini!. 
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The ass .—This mtwt reaUitic pitfcc* nwjKielling^ is well known to 
JOL JOCAL readers. U is in elecinijn mascot sumiomitiiig chc silver 
Tiein-rinu of the qiiL-eii's chariot. ITic idi‘ntit\' of the specii^s has been 
quesiioued. Does it nepreseni a hiirse ar a mule? This of course 
wtxihl suppf>se the horse to have been known at dial early age in 
Mesopotamia. The hind quarters seem too Tuund and Tiowerful for 
a donkey. The appeaTanet of the horse in Babylonb has hitherto 
been, placed aljout 2fifKl n.c. It was hnportecl from .Mongolm acrf)ss 
the liifililands of Persia at the time of the invasiLins of Hyksos and 
Cassitos, arwl was called Lhe mountain ass. The cliarioteers on tlie 
inlay stelii use tcants of animals of the same type, ('an they really 
bo horses? So far as we can trust the artist’s moilclUng. the l>ea.sts 
have well dt'v<‘lr>ix!ci hind quarier^. stronger than is normal in nnai- 
em donkeys- We catmoi judge of the sliape of lhe hoofs. But 
the animals have alsr> the long neck, drooping ears, and long tail 
ivhidi we scarcely cxpeci to see in the .Mangolinii horse or Slietlaiid 
lx>ny. And why should not the mynl team havr; the tiesi donkeys in 
the laud, Lhe iamous brtTvJ of Eridu? The argument derived from 
Lhe notorious obstinacy of the donkty- and the improbability tliat a 
team could be <1 riven four in hand is humorrms hut nni ctmvmdng. 

Tht" tmtttkfy. rhe niiiuaturc figure of a monkey in gold was 
found witli other amulGts, a ram in lapis and a frog, ajid truuiy lieads 
ffirming various necklaces by the side of the body of King Meska- 
lamdug- It is mounted <in a stem ami formed the top of a bug pin. 
The attitude of llie s<iuatting animal, with hands resting on knees, 
witli keen eyes and erect ears, is well observed. The monkeys 
imported fn^m die southeast, iXTfuips from India, must always Irave 
excited a humorous curiosity. .Monkey dealers are represented in 
term cotta figurines. I’hey cany their pet animals mi the shoulder 
or lead tliem on the leash. Cb stjul cylinders the monkey with raised 
hands is a symbol of adoration, Monkc>‘ish tricks must have been 
early credited as e\'idence of real iutelUgencc. Nti wonder tiiat an 
.irtist sketdimg the queer little figure. 

The /mg,—Many frag amulets in day, frit, lapis, or shell have 
Jweii found in the excavations at LY. They are cjssenlially a symbol 
of water, marshland, and canals, always represented stpiatting on 
the ground, ready to jump. Miniature figures were cut in moiitcr 
of pearl and hung with beads tm a necklace. 

The firii is tlie nbvrious emlfiwn of ruiming water. It 
is a staple fwxi in Smith Babylonia. Tiie carplike w hite fish of the 
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Euphrates may grow to ven' large proportitMis, 'Phe Iiuro Gtlgornesh 
i> srimeiimcs repiieseiiUvi carr}-uig four iir six of them, a good catch. 
Mythologj^* kueir a strange feeing, a fishmian, W'ho came out of the 
sea in very ancient limes t<i teacrh the rude iiilmbitants of Eridu the 
first elements of civilization. A goat’^fish. was the emblem of the god 
of Eridu, gid of irisdom and of the deep abyss. But figures of 
priests dresstsi in fiahskin are late ami due mainly to j\ssyrian artists- 
Tlie Sumt-rian artist was satisfied with little amiUets in golri. lapis, 

or clay, representing real fiahes. 

Birth. — Water birds, ducks, 
geese, pelicans, are most oommoti 
in Mesopotamia, especially in the 
southern marsliland. Weights were 
cut in the form of ducks, swimming 
or resting nil the water. u*ith their 
heads turned and resting on iheir 
backs. Tile gtJtldess Ban was in 
charge of that goose paradise. 
Ducks and geese surround her and 
form her throne and pedestal. But 
while the stone-carver was satisfied 
with orfliiiary water fowl, and lacked 
the k*^n eye of the Egj'ptian artist 
for animal forms, hair, and feathers, 
the jeweller at least could cast and 
chiiiel remarkatile gold amulets fup* 
rtsenling other birds such as the 
dove and (Jie spamw. Tiw first is a gold bini with a lapLs tail. 
The IS a little gold bird on a fniil, The amulet measures 

only 10 ^ rran. ami the binl .vtj mni, The eves and fealherx are 
most NthfuHy worked. The character of the'bird is 
well caught. 

Lastly, a fragment of a stom: vase from .Nippur Itas a tieurc of 
a goose, with atiuatic fniiU and plattu. mcised Limin it It is a 

rough sketdi in outliiie, but not without diamctef 

• '"‘1'’..“ ‘'"'.-"■MP- "t Ife w„rte. Ul«k. „„d 

mqiie of tlK r.ld Sumcnat, artists, our sympathy and rcsouct is s.im 

to grow. ^ 
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TWINS IN UPPER GLiINEA 

By H. f. IlAtx 


F f>JR the present purpose, Upper Guinea may be taken, roufjhly, to 
mean the southern pari of the wcfitward extension f>f the ^\£ri- 
can continent between the Cameroons and Senegambla. a tor- 
riti'KTy which is pe^>p]efJ mainly by triljes in which the negrf,> strain is 
either as nearly as possible unmlxed or is predominant. hVom this 
pari of Africa nimierotis ^rtrikin^ cnstuins have lieen reported which 
revetil a interest on the XJart of these peoples in miilti]ile births 

uf cliildmi, especiiilly, far the rejKjrts sliow. in the birth of 
twins. 

"Hie existence of an interest mantfesting itself in special hirms of 
behaviour towarrls twins in many parts of the wr^rlri has strongly 
hnpresswl not a feu* writers who iiavcTjccupled thenisdvT*s u-ith the 
study of one phastT or aiiother of human c<:)nduL't or history and 
attempts have lajeu made to link irp obscn'ance-s of the kind, indicated 
in widely separattd parts of the world in the effort to account tor 
oljser^'t’d Kirnilarities, nften s\iTX;rficial, on the ground either of liighly 
lmprt>bable contacts or of a unilinear process of evolution exempli¬ 
fied in nixiessary stages of mental development supposed to have 
Iwea passed through by all human groups in oommon. Diversities 
in the observances in question and in the numtal attitudes from 
w'hicL they st.-em to have even in so comparatively restricted 

an area as that of Upper Ciuhiea <lo not lend much support to such 
generaikatioiiB—certainly not to the latter. 

It is not easy to how-, among ^Jcoples at aliout the same cul¬ 
tural levd, as the case is with many of these Guinea negroes, a cem- 
tempfji'ary custom such as that of killing twins because of their 
essential twinnoss ctuild have evolved from that of gratefully accept¬ 
ing such births for tile same reason, or vice versa. For iJiese two 
opposed aitittides vre cun. it is tn^*. liiscem an elemcntan'' common 
gn^und—conunon, it wouhl seem, to all peoples who have left evi¬ 
dence of an emotional attitude ttnvar<ls twins — in what was, pri¬ 
marily. no donbi a hut slightly ilitlerentiatefl instinctive feeling that 
twins are abnormiih thcr<d'ore in some way portentous. But this 
fctding, once realizerl, sttemu to have given rise Iff two opposed lines 
of action leading each to customs necessarily diverse and existing 
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contc;np<>rAT>H>usly aniotig pKfjjjlcs <'if suf'isstantijilly the sume degree 
(i{ CultllTfl- 

Bctween ihe tixirem(rs nf ublioirtuce (rpf twin births, leading in 
many cases to twin murder, and tlw grateful reception of twins into 
the conmiunity, iliere is an attitude of toleration w’hich may be 


partly or w'hoUy due to the in due nee of these extremes on one 
another in terriion* whidi lias ijeen the field of c]nsh ^^3 and actom* 
modaiions. There is at any rate no reas()n to reject this as a fK^ssi- 
bility in a restricted art‘a like that of W'est Africa or even with regard 
to Airica as a whole. 

The existence of an ririginalJy largely tmcHfTerentrated feeling 
abuiit the abnorttraJity of twin liirtlis eait Iw exemplified from in¬ 
stances of its survival both ainorrg tribes who Ijar twins and among 
those who welcome them, t if the funner, the Jckri. a Yoniba people 
whose country' lies south of Be inn to the wncst of the Niger delta, 
hold, or held, that it is quite unnatural "Lo liear bvins/' wliile of 
the txjopies of Southern Nigeria in gettenil it has been said that "the 
main grievance'*—among those who object to twins—"w'as that 
they were abnormal;*' and among the Kafirs of South .Africa it was 
believed that the birth of twins was “entirely <nit of the oirlinary 
course of nature." I'he Bamnga, near Delagoa Bay in Portuguese 
East .Africa, for whom twins are children of heaven, have a specui! 
word yih Ut denote "denegations from the taws of physical nature’* 
such as “the bringing of tvrins into the wf*rld/’ A similar feeling, 
expressed without tlie mifaviiural.de bias that some of these ['emus of 
expression seem to imply, is dcducilde fmm utleninces on this sub¬ 
ject of others who favour twins.* 

A sort of rationahxaiion of this feeling has oceurred, broadly, 
in tiivo direction.s. one ratiier naturalistic, the other supcmaiuralistic. 
1'liu.s wc are told ihat in Southern Nigeria the abhorrena' of lw*ins 


is "due apparently to the <^iiireq.ition that one birth ai a time is the 
distinguishing feature between man and all other creatkm;'' in 
other worek, that twin lairing is a beiistly habit. In Korihem 
Nigeria, “their modt; of birth is nmi-human.'’ In Dalmmcy, if the 
projier ceremonies are not tx-rformed. the twins wdit become monkevs 
agt»». /Am ong the Ho of Togolaml. the ik-sh of the hussar monkey 


, ' ^ d UfL« ftulh. Vrff, ti, aHj 
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is talH’Hi tn twins attd tlwir partnts, the chihlrtui lieing known as 
“hnssar monkej' children". Of the Kafirs refe*tTt!d to in the last 
fiaragraph as holding the liirth of twins to be "'out of tlie ryndinary 
course of nature*' we arc also told that they explain tlus by saying 
that l*eanng twins is like dogs nr pigs, disgraceful.* In this viiiw, 
then, it api>ears that, so far as twiii'l^earirig is reprobated, it is the 
reseralilance l(i the littering of animalii that niakeu the event "unnat¬ 
ural" and shameful. The Dalionmns and the Ho. related peoples, 
tJiough they seem to have reacheil .1 shnilar interpretation of an 
unusual, if not abnormal, occum^nce, do not disapprove of twins, 

A tninsition from die more rnitnraiislic explanation to one 
which appeals to supeniatiual considerations is seen, e. g,. Iti the 
case i -f the monkeys w'hich are made respfmsible in Dahomey and 
Togo and to which tlie twins appear to be in some kind of mystical 
nclation. Having regard Ui the ideas of reinainiation which are 
prevalent in Guinea, Foa's statemem that twins may l>ecomc rnoii- 
keys itgiim gives a clue to what this relation may l^ie—^iinless, as gcxid 
ei'olutionists. we are to regard this as an iusiance of atavism' Some 
of the peoplt^s who explain their dislike .tf twins on the gimind that 
a tivin-lx^aring faculty is natural to animals, erga unnatural in [lumari 
licings. impute the tranaf ere ne'e of this liestial quality to the inter¬ 
vention of spirits. The Sfiuiheni Nigerian peoples^ wlio i>ar twins, 
according to Major Uonard, xtscriU- the "unmitiiral event . , . to 
the inlluence of malign spirits:/' and Foa's twins, who may revert to 
apishness, liave, assiKiiatcil with tliem, a gram ^r^i'culciir. to a.v!ert 
whose influence requires a whole scries of ritual precautions. 

Tile intcn--ention of spirits to bring a|>out the birth of tw'insi, the 
supernaturalistic explaiiatinu of hirtlis, is seen to lie a luiturai 

outgrowth of the almost universal feeling that such births an> nbnur- 
mal. therefore portentous oi good or evil, although it is not claimevl 
that it is only in the way suggested that tiiis ijrocess may have 
taken place. Any appareiii irregularity in a situation so surroundwl 
witli an emotional aimosphere as chiid-liearing h. wilt in communi¬ 
ties slreingly governed by superstition ahn!>st inevitably Ix' explained 
by reference to spirits malicious i/r lx>tievolent, or w'ho may U- either 
according to tircumstanoe,s ainecived in a sxx'iety where the cate¬ 
gories of iluahsm in ndiginn are not firmly established. 
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Spiriis iiitei^’uiit: in a large mmilx^r of reported instances to cause 
the birth of twins, or are otherwise intimately ass^^ciHte^l with them, 
both IJ ) where twing are held in afjhorretice ajtd therefore ilesti'toyed, 
ami (2) where they are weleom(.“d ami surroiindtx] witli precautions 
to insure the coniitiufmce of the favour of the spirit or g(xl who Ims 
bUrsscfi parents ami community witii so p^^^5ed a gift or wh<i has 
taken the twins under his special care, 

]. Amtrng the Vorulja of Jxiuthfni N'lgeria it is IjclievciJ that 
twins w'ero in former times generally destroyed* Until recentiy i>nc 
of the pair was thoiighi to be non*hmmn and w'as allow'ed to perisl] 
of neglect or exposure* Sijocial pmcauiions were taken to prevent 
the malicious spirit of tlic dead cliiJil from tormeiitiug the survivor. 
Among the same people in Northern Nigeria, as in the case of the 
t^n-kiUmg tribes of Northern Nigeria in general, it is said that one, 
at least, of the twins is an evil spirit . Of Eeiiiu, which was governed 
by a Yomljan djmasty. it is jiaid b a repiut which tlates frtan the 
early 18th centun' that there tltc mother of twins and her infants 
were killcfl as a sacrifice tci a “dcvdl” who flwel! in a woml ;ind who, 
prv-suraaiily, was responsible for the nusehief. The Ibo of rjuitslia, 
cm the ktwer Niger, hiclieved that rt^'in5 arc a punisJiment indicted 
by '\ni, the Earth Spirit, for ,a crime committed by tltc mother. Tn 
Kralri, Togoljiiid. on the .Ashanti iKjrder, it was Ixdicved that an evil 
spirit was coneemed in the Itirth of twniis. In the Northern Terri¬ 
tories of the Child Coast deformed children anti, twins 

arc coitsidered to lx- "devils" and to nullify their tvil inducnce they 
should be destToycil. 'i'o retium castwanl to Nigeria, it is said that 
some of the tribes of the southern province regsirtl twins as tlte 
ofTspring of a demon or as due to the "inBucncc of malign spirits" 
and "the fKiwer of evil" nr to ptissc'ssiou trf the yidLtiiig and hence 
offending parent "by sonic intniding aufl maiigriajit flemon." In 
Ytinilxibiid, where there has ajjparcmtly been a humane reftirmatiLni 
in the attitude towards twins which is not entirely due, as if is 
among thher twnn-killers. to EuivnH'.m, and tlierefcrc recent, influ¬ 
ences. the child lH>ni next after twins has a special name winch is 
explained by tile comment "thedevil after twins"; and the mother 
who fails to give hirih to this Iihrivn may go mad—the "wild and 
sttddKini Idnwii" that has failed ti>get boni "dying into her Iiead,"' 
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Probablj' this "devil” was in pfissessaon before, or at the lime when, 
the mother conceived twins, was the cause r* *f this conception, and 
comes to birth himself fjuly w'^ben he has fulfilled his mischtevotis 
mission or, frustratwl of his pn*p('jscd incarnation, punishes the 
unfortunate vc-hick* fif liis malice with madness. 

PassinjT Ix'yotid Upjier Gntnca, as in the L'ases of the Baronga 
and the Ka/ir nbfjve. for pur^joses ol coinpartson and by way of 
illustmtiiig the wide ejcterisioii of similar l»eliefs and practices nlxiut 
twins in Afiica. we fmd liiat the Bafcongo of the old kingdom of 
Kongo, south of the rivtr of th,it name, are warned on the occasion 
of the birth of twins nut to g<i ;iliroad that ^hty for wootl or water 
lest they shoukl meet the spirits of the waters and forests, who would 
thus siicm to have a connective with such tiirths. Accvftding to 
Weeks, it ^vns customary to allow one fif the twins to die of starva¬ 
tion, Kailier Van Wing, to wh- nn we tm' iiulel -ted for the informaiion 
about their spirit eotmetticins, apparently dots not know of this cus- 
Lom, His acci'junt deals clijelly witl'i a rcniote giT>ti[i of this |ieopIe, 
in the iiortheastem part of Balcoiigo coiimry.' 

T'hc trilses of iVorihem Nigeria which welc»jmc twins say that 
their birth is due to the direct intervcfitiou of well-iitsposed spirits. 
La Edo fi-he Jdngdom proper -if Bt-niti) in Smithem .Nigeria, the 
coming of twins is explaincfl as follows; (Isa, the supreme god, allots 
to a man so many chilLlren; if one diei,. it is bom again. E/if. the 
priman' soul of an individual, leads a diild into the w<irld; it is in 
Efimi, t he place of souls, until it comes into the world. If two ahi 
piny with one another in Elimi, tine ehi follows the other into the 
world and twins are Ixirn.^ In addition, then, to the mterveinion of 
a gotl m tlie prmluctioii of twins, an origin which they t^haiv in this 
case with other children, ive Irave here a mm accouiH Irf the prenatal 
condition .if twins. Another such, differing in detail and containing 
a character who bears a quaint tUusoTy resemblance to a Rhadatnan- 
tlius assigning prenaud iustead of ixjst-uiortem destinies I have 
lately heard from a ikibo \l'zh^h„) uow living in Philadelphia The 
Sol>o are neighlxHtrs nf the Edr> Bint people. My iiiformani Is 
the nephew of the chief of i )vu, Hu: name is Mosalo (anglie^ Mosesl 
and I relate here Ins sloty with such rcser^H? as is due to the fact that 
no other source of informari.m is available for purpi>scs of eomilx^- 
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tion. says that m Iwi part of the S^jIxi comitrt twins an* 

believ^ftl tt) be a pft from the j^od Egyu. to whom a sacrifice is 
ntffereii on the r*ccasi«Ti of the birth ()f l^vhis, I'here is anfitlier gcnl, 
Uxholu, who assigns lo each persoti his desiiny tjcfore he comes into 
the world from some such Imitio, presunuibly, as the Elimi <jf the 
Bmi. Two infants contxdved in one womb am! Ijtgouen by one 
fa Lilt r come into the world as tirins by virtue of their own decision 
ratified by UjeIioKi. 'This flocislon, having tioen made in answer lo 
the qucstkm put by Uxholu t<> each tx^rsnn Ix^fore he 15 Ixym as to 
vvhai he wishes to lie or to 1 >eo(xne in tlu: worlii, must lie rigorously 
kept tf» after birth and the Ixhavivuir olyttcrv'cvi hy and Ictwnnis twins 
among tlie Stibo of i >vn is parr vd ihe imehajigeable lot of those who 
decide before Uzholu to lx- l.wim into the world as insetjarable 
companions. 

The connecti(m of twine with racaikeyT? which lias been recordied 
for Togo and Diihomey obtains also in the iieighbouring coastal 
region lif Vorulialand, Ix-tw'^een Lagos and Badagry. Here iliere is 
a temple to Ibeji. wliicJi is die goal of pilgrimages made by twins 
and their parents. ‘I'his Hx ji, vvliosc name means " twinsis said 
by Eilis to be "the lutotary deity of twins" and to cortesprmd to a 
similar deit}^ of the Ewe-speaking Tribes of Togo and DaJioniey— 
the same ptXfple who, we Imve seen, attribute a mystical relationship 
to twins and monkeys. -A si nidi lylack monkey is sacmi Lti 
otTerings of fmil are made to it, and its tiesh is tatxio to tvriu^ and 
their jxircnts. Whether liieji is actually' responsible hr titc bringing 
of twins into the vvriTld or not, is not clear, bui it seems probable. 
Wc are evidently here with a set of beliefs relating te* twins 

which arc c<inunoii to the Eu'e-speaking peoples, including the Ho 
of Togo, and the A'ombans, at least Uni^se rif the stmthwesiem part 
4>f A'onibaland, .\t Popo, on ilie Dahomey-Togo borrler, ami at 
Porto Novo in Dahtimey, near the A'ttmlni fn>ntit’r, the gi-xls laf twins 
are known rt'spectively as ^Vhfjiljo and Igbeji. The latter word !<? 
evidently ilie Toniba Ibi'ji, EllLs gives liie form Hohfi for the Ewe 
gfxl whom Foa calls Ohovd. This on the face of it seera.« to lie a 
reduplication of the name, Ho, of Anne groups of the Togo Ewe: 
,and a()pro[jriatfly enough, on a super!icial view, whether in this 
respect or in tliat f.if a physically formal ctiunection with a i.InplcN 
phuuomenon, the Popo deity is saifl lo be rep rc^icnled ly a man 
and a woman sitting side by side.’ 
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Of tlio Vu^lt^a in gcritfral it tr said that certain eliililren whn 
nxeivE special names on account of peculiar circumstances attending 
Uieir birOi arc sent frf>m hciiven. Twins arc among the numl^r. 
The Goutti of Hoiiafi^ in t!ie French colony of Ivory Coasi sacrifice 
to a tutelar of twins, who is, iNout^vi-r, ahi) said to Ix*^ "patron of 
chUrken" in genentl. The Bambani of the French Sudan consider 
tliat- twins are sent as a special hlessing frT>m the snptvriu’ giod, the 
creator. Tile Habls^ of the central Nigerian Plateau sacrifice to 
Aninia or Ammo (Ainba}, tlieir gixl of the sky, in gratitude fur having 
sent them the special blessing of twins, I'hc Harouga m South .iVirica, 
t'j tt'hom refcrt-nce lias already lieen rnatki, call twins "children of 
the sky" god—a circimistance of which nauch luis been niado in the 
attempt t-- connect negro customs rclating lo twins with "Heavenly 
Tw'Lns" in Crcecc, India, and every other pare of the vvurM fn^m 
which tlx mo5t remotely ssmiliir iihscrvances have been reported. 
It is not Sfi fur a cry to British East .\fnca, where, in the Blount 
Elgon district, the Iwlicf of the Bages-y in the iulcn'cnticm of the gods 
is evidenced in their cs evict ion thai die anger of ihe gods was dirt'ctesl 
against that .uir uf the jiarcuts twins whose sex was not re:prc- 
senttd in a pair of twins of whom iMidi were male or both fcinalc. 
According to the aiganda, nut farlo the west, "it was Cremt Mukasa" 

’ chiti among their gods "that ihc great fiessing of twins came; 
he was sail! to thow hts cstecjri for tvi'tain wifnicn in this maimer. 

A numj^m of the most striking and characUrristic csnmi>k-i; of 
Uit- negroes' ways of explaining tin* pniduction of twins natnralis- 
ticalb and alsii from the hnipernatural of vit*w havitig now Ijcvti 

given, it remaim to tioLice three less common muders of expkmatiou, 
i tne of these, though In a mcasurt' nalnralistic, rather licgs the ipies- 
lion if Lakctt bj, itsclf and in lucl appears to be given bv wftv of siip" 
pIcmcTUing that explfmatirm which resw i.m tin- cfuicurre-ncc of 
spmu. Tlie Ix-aring of twins, say tlmst^ tribes of the Northern Ter- 
ritt tries t>f the Gold Coast who uondder twins urLluck*>-, is 3 hereditarv 
failing. With this opinion may 1 m; comparetl that of the Kaiii^ who 
have the same pn;ju<iiw. and who Inritevc that through close contact 
witli tvvHnh men may cunmuuiicatc the twHndx*aring tendency to their 
wives. they rcfuKc lo sit tong witli a Uin or to eat with «me.* 
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This leads t<i thv second tjf these three forms of explanation. 
Ii appears to be founded on a belief in magical agenctes* which irften 
work through (xmtagion. It is even likely that such a belief may l» 
ai the bottom, of the practice of killing twins and killing or banishing 
the mother, "lest contact with the flefUed might cause some other 
woman to bring forth twins/*' Among American negroes Uierc is a 
belief dial eating twin apples or any other kind of twin fniit wHIl 
cause a woman to bear twins, an idea whicli is perl laps derived fmm 
die Ibos of Upijcr Giimca, I^conard's notion of defilement, imdcan- 
ness of the mother, etc,, is probably in fact equivalent to tlie ktea of 
the contagious nature of twinness, tliis curse brought on a community 
through the malignity of an ill-disposed spirit pt»wer. For the same 
teason, no doubt, some of the Tliu and some other populations in 
the neighlK'iirhotn] uf the Niger iJelLa are emnined to throw away 
or destroy fivid or other prfjpcrty which happens to lie in the house 
or even sonietirnes in die quarter of the v'illagt^ where twins air Imm* 
'J'he house Itself is sonictiincs destroyed- Property nmy be eem- 
fiscated by the priest of Karlli and, at least in one rcjrtirtefl case, ran- 
siimc'f] frf.>m him. A similar case of ransom of property by the par¬ 
ents of twins fnnn the officiant ,at ceremonies connected witli die 
l-Tirth of twins has t«en rcfxirtei,! fmm the Eive-speaking Hi> of Togo, 
who welcf’nne twins with olatxirate etdebratious. Tliat twins can be 
produced through the voluntary exercise of magical powers by a 
human iKjiiig is the Iwlicf stimL- of the inhabitants of the NortJieni 
Territories of the Gold Coast, Tvho say that a certain “mc<licine*' 
placed on a stone in the field where a woman goes t<i wt»rk will cause 
her to bear twins if she sits on the stone-* 

We have seen that among the I bn of Onttslia the Earth visited 
the punishment of twin-bearing on a moilier guilty of crime. One 
uf the crimes sjjceifled in this ixninectiun was adultery; and we find 
sevend other instances of adultery btring considered msponsible for 
multiple births. At Benin, the late lyA-shere. or senior war-diicf. 
an imfxntnnt court official who customarily married the king's sister, 
was prejseiitod by his wife witli six chikimn at one birth. '*Jt vvas 
thought that their Ijirth was due to her having jx^scssed many 
lovers.” Of Benin also, O. Dapper, a seventt'enlh centurj- Dutch 
writer, saj-s; ” Many i>eople are surprisctl at not seeing any twins in 
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this c^mmtn^ This ii Ix.'caust- a woman* homnir is lost wht-n, at 
Benin as well as at Anier iAnlra, Aluda in Oahoniev). slie is deliv- 
ert'd of two children at one liirth.'' Thiiv is frf>m a French translation 
published in |6flo. The (xyrresponding passajjf' in an Enj^dish [tajisla- 
lion made for 11. Ling Rcith (Grt-at p. 35) ftvnn the Dutch 

original of ! OfjW makes no mention of DahomeVp and the cuncinding 
words are: "Tltey ttrmly l^tihcve that fine man cannot liC tile father 
of two children at the sarriL' time." The Vortiba of Northern Nigeria 
am! certain other trilics of the same region w'ho do nth w'elcomci 
twins, l^esides accounting for their atiiiude tounriLs such hirths Ijv 
the lielief that our of the twins "iniist be .m echl spirit," also some*’ 
timtrs declare that iwiri-bearing is the result '’<f adulten^. Pre¬ 
sumably tJtc fault (>f the mother ifi the oj>jM.irtuiiitv of the intrusive 
spirit. The Jekrii bobo. and Tlkj uf Warri district, siurth of Ih^niti* 
acconling to one rei>r#rt, ladieve that, if a woman has twins, she must 
have liecn unfaithful or committed some oUier crinu:. The Sidio 
and Hhj cu-stc^nLs aiTccling twins are m>t uniform. [ii some localities 
in the Urrritorc' of Uith pec-ph^s nvins are tolerated; Ijy iht; 8fibt> 
of f i\ni. acconJing to Mo«ali>, they are even gratefully \i'clconicd.' 

It appearri, then, from die preceding nect^rily abridgt^d and 
inconiplcte survey i d Indiufs jind customs relating to twins l.hat two 
contrasted and incompatible aLiltudcs towards twins exist in Upper 
(luinKi, TIjcsc- pn-jliably eorresi^md, l)mad 1 y. ki two dii-TerenJ cul¬ 
tures which by the movt'meni <jf pcjpulation.'!; have Intern bix'ught into 
contact. 1 he m^^rc conservative grtn^ps holding either vicu' concem- 
ing tAdns, or tliose l>etwtvn which the contacts have Ijcvij less chjAe, 
liave. until the rpiite n.'Cent effective control by Europeans of the 
territory', n^tained their respective practices connected with twin 
bearing, wJiile in some cjuscs there- luLs t>cm a cons idem hie niorlifica- 
tinn of the and pmciiues in question tlireaiRh cli.^ser contacts 

of the populations Iwlding contradictory hehefs, 'rho hunmner atti¬ 
tude trmardH twins and iheir mothers is more generally held the 
further west we pr.xx^-.] from the focus of practices hivolving the 
murder of twins and the death or bauklimanl of their nKuhers and 
It is tlicsc wcsieni regions which have Uen mi>st affected by south- 
wan! movements of p-r^mlation.^ from ihe nortli we stern regions of 
Si^m U is probable that twin mimicr is older in i he ^julhwurd 
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fUifi ctiastiU rcgiftrts of Upper {.ju.inea than the practices which cUister 
alx'Ul iho belief that twins are a litcncfit lieiJtci’weil on man by wel[- 
(,lispr.JSei3 spiritiia! ixm'crs, and that these firactices are intrusive from 
the north. Probably a more extended sttuiy of tlje enstorns con¬ 
nected "^vilh twins in the vast t'ongo region and in the south and cast 
would strengthen llte impression that emerges fmm whal wc already 
know al.xiul thest: parts of Africa, namely, that the similarities in 
twin-pniotices l>elween cerkun Nigerian negroes and the Biintu wouhl 
throw some light on the question of the place of origin of Bantu 
speech and the movements whicli have sprcail JL acrtxi!; Central aiKl 
southern Africa. The situation in West Africa isqjcculiarly inter¬ 
esting and suggestive, Ikmtu speech roaches as far iiorth as the 
Camerctons, the castwanl Irfirder of the region here chiefly denU witli. 
PrcK-'ct'diug westward we csome U> a districi ini ml jj ted by peoples 
spetdving languages usually classed as semi-Bantn and then, pass into 
the ci>uirtry near the Niger where IjogiiLs the territory of tlie languages 
called Sutlaneso. It is among the mom easier!}* of the populations 
siK'aking the latter Itnguages tluit the practices involving twin mur¬ 
der ainx'm* to tie most invetemte and deep-rooted—so far as wcslenr 
Africa is concerned. .iVs tr,» tlicir eastern neighbours — the semi- 
Bantu sjjeakers—wc have, unfortunately, little information cjn the 
p:)irU in <|uestiLni. But st* far as wc are inh.irmctl about the Bantu 
speakers, west, south, and east, twin killing appears to have remainctl 
<nH* of the cHaracterisliir features huI' their cultuiv. A ni.ilable exceed ion 
is the Bagauda. who are a mixed people ruled hy northern negroids, 
who, like the must tvestcriy tludanese, do not tjnicticf twin murder. 

The three wooslen statuettes wliich are pictured here t.m pages 
405. 413, and 423 arc mcrrujrial figures mailv each for the deccast'd 
member of a pair of twins. I'liis custom is widely observe*J anuuig 
the Tinme, who are represehtetl by these hgiirincs, as well as among 
other groups in Sierra beone. 

As usual in the moR’ westerly parts Ljf Upper {'luiiiea. twins are 
welcomed in Sierra la;onc, Pnrsumably bec,aiiso of their relation to 
SI ipe mat oral powers they theiniielves and those closely coimeoted 
wth them are subjected to various taborw and precautionary' cere¬ 
monies destined no doubt ejisure the ctfntinuance of the favour of 
thojic powers w’hich have bestfiVrT:d the initial blessing as well as to 
avert the clangers eommijiily eiitaile^l on those w'ho enter the circle 
uf rnystcrioiLs uitlnenccs w'hich surround those who have attraeicil 
ffir gCH.Klur ill the attention of the gcHls. 
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It is JH this case, iio far as !>ur mformntion goe:fi. the father who 
is Tnost in tlw? eye of the gods, at least in the beghuiing. Hiiwever 
that may be. w'C are told that in .Magbile (Mabile) tm the Seli River 
which crosses the heart of the 'ritmie country east of I''reeU'>U'n. when 
twins are Uim outside the town their fatfier^s hands must be tied for 
an hour. U not. the twins will cot t*e "glad" and their parent will 
not gel much money, the iufanta am carried into the town 

in the t:t!n:inony whidi uikes place soon after llicir liirth. one of his 
hands will Ik* tied again and not loost^l until other twins selected for 
the pnqwse have finished Imilding the twin-hou.se” whtt'h is erected 
im each dcca-sioii of the hinh of twins. Ulicn the twins arc carrieil 
rhukI the town the failur is “tied with ebth/' lie gives his gpwn 
away. More naturally, it is the fatlier who musl provide whatever 
is necessary for this ccitimonyi white beads, cowries, palm oil, a 
fowl, cotton sliirtiiig. Beads are placed abfiut the neck of the twins. 
To dream of a person wearii^ white bearls foretells thefleath of a twin. 

I lie twins are placet! on a fan and taken round the town while 
the relatives of both parents dance rtjuml the town. On this ixtcaifion 
a kind of fungus dial grriw’s on anthills is mixed with die palm oil 
which the father has brought and the mixture is eaten by him and 
the motiiLT of the twins. 

Twins receive spt>cial names. Two hoy-s are called Bali and 
Sine or Sana. Sometimes one is called Kcru. Girk jire named 
Seno or Suni and Scum. The cliiM bom next after twins also has a 
spoclal name Bcs<?. For this child also the coremtaxieK pixijx:r for 
twins are ix-'rfonned. Ii all the rites are not rlulv i)t!rformed the 
faiJier or the mother will go mad. Certain “ twin songs,", t. g.. *mq 
commencing with an ajXistrophe Ihe twin callc^i Bali—"Hail. 
Bali, liail!"—must lie sung. 

Twins arc not allowed ui cal snails or the flesh of the iguana. 
\tolatiun of these laljoivs will cause respcctivfclv eniweraw, n skin 
disease, and deafness, Neitl^er must they i^at the fruit of a certain 
tree whidi is «se<l in mriking the fence of Uie tudn-housc. 

If one of the twin childnru dies, tlic snrviv<tr receives a wooden 
image wjiicli represents his deceased compatuoii and playiellow. 
This image is called by a name xvhieh means “twin”. The three 
figures on pages 405, 41.5. and 4->5 are such suhsLiimes or memorials 
for twins. If this figure is kepi near the mother’s sleeping-place 
the child which has survived will not fall ilL /Vccording to one 
account bread is nibbed on the image when the first of the ^lair dies 




Tvra w.wd of A twin-iiBiiirU" ^rrm fxuno. 
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This implius iluit the iniaij* was made while IkUI) wear alive and kept 
for the (ymtiugvncy of their seijaratitm W death, ff a twin is aiting, 
a niemi^er of another parr gels some leaves ami puis them in the 
twin-house. 1 hese leaves squeezed in water art* used for ditination 
of the issue ol the If the water is ilropiwti on Ui the face of 

the child aivd runs to its ncuit, it Avill recover. When a twin dias, 
the suvi'ivor is iRrashctl wiili a ctnioxstion of leaves which is 

supixxse*! t<> avert i>rea[.Tel evil. 


I he lwin-hous<‘ mentioned several timtrs alMwe seems Ui Ijc 
a form of tht* aitiUt/l, a wrird which is, apparently, applied to the 
niiniciture hut which houses charms <«r medicine! to a Si'irt of womaii*s 
, tncmliership in which is either acciuired or hereditaiy 
and which is conctmed with promoting the fertility of mcmliers by 
means the medicine in ()iiestion: and lo the or lutelan' 
spirit of the society. Tlw twin-house is put up on the right of the 
verandah <if the parents* dft'ellmg wjon. after the birth of iwtns. (In 
the fence of this mimature house ;m? hung the rattles nmde of cafa- 
baslies nhich are shaken when twins arc bom. Within Ihe fence 
are ant-heaps covered with white cloth. These the krip. 

Tlie h^ntse ctmtains potshcjvls, pieces of tobacco, etc. Tliesc art* 
twin-money . Wlten tlie twins have tieen weaned, thev arc taken 
ly certain women-nu-ml^ers of the siKdttv?^io the 'twin-house 
where offering are made cv^hting of rice, pidm oil, etc., and c.>w. 
ncs arc used for divination. Here the woimn and the tw-ins cat. the 
twins being given wliatevcr food they shtiw a prcfL-rence for 

TOcb a twr »h<, U 0.., Hm tern chiU (,f its <|i«, i. is 

buried m ashes like other childn.,,. uhik „ot is burital in 

Ihe twnn-lioufte. if the body is sniall eiiougli. Rice is ofFtm-d in the 
t«n-hmi». a daiTO is perform«l like that which takes ,*«e at .lie 
iHrth of twins, and mafoi ts mblted tJie danecre 

The account of the 'hnme firm which these',knaife are taken 
aa)^lmle alxiul the ,a™cn aserilied to twuis. except ulu,t is implici 
in the coition, itself rot dear. Iwu,,.,, Uk moIoI and the Iwin- 
house,s. r Uiis eoi^iini exists, it appeam that they have an influ- 
as of a synltid^ made effective in fact, on the piomotiim .>f 
diltd-Leaniig ,\part this, the}- have. s,j far as tfiis atyoupt 
shores only the pomi, .d taking vengeance I,- means no, oxpluxiHe 
on natuml growls lor a persond i„j„,y, , 

slmek on the head, ff tioe is so struck, by any,me not hinuieJf 
a tu-ui. die offeiKler is visiuvl at night by tile injumd tuHn, who 
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turns tJie fomicr's face towards Iiim as if to tix»k £u his direction. 
In the morning tite offender vrill have a wrj’^neck.' 

Among the neighbouring Mendi, die iwia-medicioc is con¬ 
tained in a pair af miniature huts s>Tnt>olizing twmiiess, one Ix'ing 
slightly larger than the other to represeni the elder of a pair of twirw. 
Tlie operation of the medicine is in the hands of a society, known as 
the Sabo, among the members of which only tliose who are Inins 
are able to i»erform the necessary ceremonies. This is a similar con¬ 
dition to that which obtains with regard to the single twin-houses of 
the Timne anti, if the attribution of a c<iimecti«n with these to the 
iitlatoi is well founded, the activities of the tw^in oOicials are there 
also pari of the functions of a secret »yciety which is joined by those 
who nisli to share in its benefits. In the case of die Meadi Sabo 
Uitrst* include, apparently, goofl health and fertility frr women, and 
the curing of the ailments of twins.* 

It is clear that there is here a belief in the fxiwcr of twins to pro¬ 
mote the fertility of women. I'he rise of such a superstition is cpiite 
natuml from the circumstances uf the case, and in view of what has 
happened in the case of other superstitions groning out of the 
oliserved—^if wnmgly interpreted—phenomena of chdd-getting, it 
would be natural also if tw ins should Iw cretlitcd with being p+>w'erful 
to infitience fertility in the production of crops. Yet dierc is little 
evidence of ihe existence of such a belief in j'\frica. 'rhero are, of 
course, the Baronga, on wlioin Qie U‘amerl author of Thf /7mrrn/y 
TiPtus largely relied to strengthen the case for a universal belief in 
the connection Ix-tween twins and thi* earth’s increase. These 
people attribute to twins ortlieir mother an infliicnce on the produc¬ 
tion uf the fertiiijting rain.* A connection l>ctween twins and the 
rain might be. quite doubtfully, interred from the Bakongo belief 
cited aUive Uiat anyone who w-ont abroad on the day of the birth of 
twins would meet the spirit of the w’acers. SimilaT instances ore few, 
anil inKtanees of supomtitiems which seem to proceed from a con¬ 
trary belief are not tacking in tlie not very lung list of the powers 
rlirectly attributed Lts, or implied lu l*e (X)ssessc4.1 f>y, twins aiui their 
parents. 

In Sierra U’unc, where twins are esteemed, and where, as we 
Iiavc seen, thei ixjwcrs appear to be <lircctt'd to the promotion of 

W 7'h fworklon. ivtt, K pp. JS, lU-lli, 
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human fcTtiliiy, art? told o/ the Koranko, tirigldiotirs of the Timne, 
tliat they believe that "have spirits behind theni*\ who are 

apjjaA?ntly ininuciit to the crops. They 6ay that twins must not 
accompany people who an? tjoitig to the fields to reap or t ltresh the 
Tice, The reapers cut t/jic slieaf and place it in the path It^ding to 
the village. A twan takes tliis and says to the spirixs? " f have taken 
rairs; those \^h<j are ^jeliind nu% d-mH take from the farm.'* Then 
the croji is safe. This is in a region where twins are iavouivd, and 
it is not the only iasiance of a belief that twiu-ljearing or twins 
have a hjmnfu] mfiiieiuar on tho food supply, where twins are 
welcomed. TJie Masai and some other related petiples, i. e., eastern 
non-Hantu, who, aa well as other negroids and negroes on the 
northern border of the Bantu^spealicrs in the east, consider twins 
Uidc\', will not allow a woman wiicj has home twins tc» go near the 
kraal where the catde are kepi. Th^ reason for this precantion is 
no donbl the same as that which causes the Wawanga of Elgon 
district to forbid the mother of twins to l<Kjk at a cow when it is in 
calf; its milk, they tyiy. would dry up if she did. The Wawaiiga 
abo hang a certain charm about the neck of a cow which is in calf 
when twuis have ken l«m in a Ullage. The charm is removed 
when the calf has been weaned. They aki take special measures to 
avert evil from the crops kfore they will allow a woman who has 
iKrrne twins tt) take pan m sowing <,r reaping ' 

T.. Trtum to tht West. The BasseH oi TogolanJ. wiv. kill one 
of a <rf tttras at bittt, also uTedit a twin-lnarnnK woman «ith the 
IJOwer lu blast tin- ito|». Sticli a woman must not take r<ar< in 
l>!aiiting or harvest unvil slit? iras borne another chikl' 

But U.C- p.neeri attribute,! to twins, even wtn„ l] ,ev am reganted 
With suspicion, or actual ilislike. are not always poxveA which make 
only for evd. fn the Seiuth, luunag the KaTlm. where twiim appear 
to have a coimeetion with tlie powers IKal send the mm, it is 
that pec^le who want ram go to a twin an,l ask liim if he feels well 
ii.day: If he eonfMa.w to feeling a «-rtahi uneasy resclessiieas. the 
ram will vomu. Kalir twins are Miugmakers. rteetvtng insDiration 
froin a waterfaU, to which they repair, ac ianpanicd bv mi attendant 
to hston to Its song. They are consulted to sc-ttle quarrels. Forc- 

mi. lip. V ^ 
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a>lHn}> nui: only rain. tUi'y predict, practically, also the course of epi¬ 
demics: if iiifections sickness attack's lirat a twin in tile community 
it will spread; if the twins escape, the epkitimic will not Iw serious, 
They are wild and fearltiss. and were formerly placed in the forefront 
of a battle to ensure success when the paiple W'ent to war. By 
Castor and. Pollux! XUnvover, no dtiuhi in conformity with good 
*' Hcaix'iily Twin*' doctrine, iJie IkiUuig, a Bantii-s^x^aking pecrjjlc of 
Ouinea, send tlieir ‘'doctors’* with a pair of iniiint twins into the 
Itghi. yrhen they wish it to bo stopped, h’or here twins an? said 
t<i Ixi a blessing troiii Diuw'. which is, accottUng to Talbot, a name 
ftjr tlu^ series of rites by wMeh f.Jbasse, the sky-g<id. is woraliippcd:’ 
an<l nn great change lieyond the addition of an -s is tiecessarj' to 
txniveit Diaw. the group-tiame wliich appears in some cases to be 
personififd, into Dyaus, the crpnvalent in ancient India of Ztx\s. the 
sky-god of the Greeks and tlte father of one. at any rate, of the 
Spiirtan heuvenly twin^! I'liis, however, is by the way. 

The Bambara of Uie 1‘rench Sudan regarrl twins as a fieuedic- 
tion frrvm their high g(K!, tin- creator. They havt- a sfK'cial twin 
fetish which resides in something resemtjling a sand-l>r>jc (or limir- 
glass,^—composed ♦if iw'-i plaques of woven grass, betwreen 
wiiich IS susia*nded a pioce of iron or of w»xkI with a bit of navel 
string wound abnvrt it, 'riiis is said ti» protect the mother of twins 
and to tiave the ciTcci <.>f imiiing Uie latter in tjeciiliarly dose aflec- 
tion. It also endows the twins with immunitj- from the effects of 
bites of scorpions. The sctirpion is thrir ^“Tvant a rid they may send 
it to wreak a grudge on an enemy. The Igara of Northern Nigeria, 
who are said to be sprung from the Yoniba, Ijellevo that twins, 
while they are still young, can ffvrctell the sex of an unbfim child. 
By the Voruba. ncocinJing to S. Johnson, who was himself tine of 
tliat ixx'ple. twins '‘arc ahniRSt crtxliietl with exiradiumaii powers.” 
Johnson, however, ‘Joes not specify these powers. The Ilausa of 
Northeni Nigeria are said to regard twins “wtlv a religious awe.” 
They say tJmt twins can handle siuvkes and scjjrpions williout n;cciv- 
ing injury, and can sit>p the Ixiltng of a kettle by the mere exercise 
of wilL In one respect these powers rcsomble lliose attributed to 
twins by the Igara. who are in contact with the Hansa and who 
attribute to twins unmunity from poisi>ns in. general.* 

KiiiJii^ jiji. ^6HS: TjiUjcHh, [El. pp, jj, [tjj. 
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The Baiiiu Baltimgd <.)f the Ujwer Conjjrt, to whom reference 
has alreatjy been made In ajiother comioction, Iiave, like many other 
Africmi peoples, sjjfcial namei: for twais. Rej^anlless of their ses, 
tile bom of t'wtns is called Nsimbn. and the voimger or 

Nziiji. Nssimlia is said tfi have sptK^ial p<iwer f'*r clcaHiij^ with spirits 
and N;!nzi for dcalinjf with affairs of taw.' 

So rnueh for the poivers rnore or less irnplicitly ascribwl to twiis. 
1 here IS| of coursci also, the baleful contagion aPcriVjeiJ tc< twiniiess 
which sfyins to underlie twin mmrlET mnl the murder or liaiiishment 
of Ute unfortumie woman whom the bearing of twaas staiii;is as a 
^^^^irier of tile dreadenl infliction; itrid the tnj'stcTifJus iiiflueiice which 
rmdeu in twinness. doubleness, is not. aa we have seen, confme-d to 
the aniinal kingdom. Reference lias been made to the beliL'f of 
ric*in negroes in the power of twnn fmti to cavise tw'in'-twantig 
in Women, the Knlits assert that to receive two articles, not in sue- 
CvssioTi hut both together, from a twin will cause twins to bi‘ bum in 
the fnniLTy of the recipient. Aninuils. however, are probablv more 
commonlj the vehicles of this power. The same pei>ple say that 
eating mice caught in couples or eating certain portiorts I'lf the kid¬ 
neys, a twin orEMT., will lia^-e the same result.- 

1 iw making of a figure to Cf,iTmnemurute, or to house the spirit of, 
a deceast*d twin is not by any means c^aifmed to the The 

custom is foUowcri by other peoples in Sierra Leone, and bv various 
other trila^s in Africa, not only in the West and. .strangely enough, 
not only by pc^iple who cherish twins. Among the Limba of Sierra 
Lwuie a “cioU” is can ed when one twin dies, and it is kept near the 
survivor and rublied w'lth palm f>iS imd salt if the child is ill \ girl 
twin w'hn has had such a "doll** made for her -m tlie dwith of the 
oUier meml>er of the pair keeps it wiuni she is grown up and ntljs it 
wiUi r>il when she bean; a child A fowl is killetl and oJTcrefl to the 
image on tlie day when the surviving child is weaned. Similarly 
W'itli the Ixiko, an image is given to the survivor when one of the 
twins dies in infancy^ anti rice is ofTertrl to it for the deceased whom 
It neprejsents. Of the Btimbara m the French Sudan we arv told that 
if one twin tiles in chiklhotxi, the suHinvor receives an image wliicli 
he pretsen-c. with great care and which is named after tlic decease.!, 
b dresst^ it anil liecks it with trinkets. If a [irc-sent is marU* to him 
il IS usual to ;ulft five txiwries for the image.’ 

■ Van Win*. tT> ISSr-jJ*-; W«ks, jj 11« 

* RkM, |i^L ♦Jt-'iV. 

^ Tlkjmi.v 7ArHMi^, \ 
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The northeni VoniVia stan'e or poisrai tiie stfcond a pair of 
twins, and cause an image to lx; made to represent the <lead child, 
so that the survivor nuiy not feel lonely. This is the explanation 
offered to ^Icek and it ma>' legitimately be supplemented by those 
given to Ellis, 'nill>ot« and 'riionias for tiie corresponding custom 
among the Yoruba of Southern Nigeria. Ellis saj's that “when one 
of the twins dies, the mother carries with the sur^’iving child, tt* keep 
it from pining for its lost comrside and also to give the spirit of tlie 
deceased child s^metiiing ti^ enter without disturbing the li\’ing child, 
a small wooden figure, seven or eight inches long, roughly fashioned 
iu human sha]X‘. . . . Such figures tire nude, as an iiifant would 
be. \rith lx*ads around the w’aist.” According to Talbot, one of the 
pair was thought to he non-human, and, until recently, tvas allowed 
to ijerish of neglect or exposure. Sometimes, if one diet! liiV), his 
spirit W'as Iwlieved to turment the siir\'ivor, and so a small wooden 
mpreseiitatiftii c»f tlie deceased was made, to harbour its spirit, and 

and drink were tilTeml to it. Meek's statement that it is the 
second '* of the twins whose place is taken by an unage is Ixjth sup- 
pfjrted aiui furtlier exphiined in Thomas's statement, 'rhe twin 
first Inim is ty>nsiderc<! the younger: he emerges first because he is 
sent out liy hb seniiir to the world.” The latter b pnibably 
’'sectiiid” twin. He is considered Jirst in age and the appar¬ 
ent Juiomaly which give.'i the greater impoitance to a younger twin 
l»y cniisiiig him to be comracnioratecl wath an image is paradoxically 
cxplaiTW.'fl hy Thomas's statement that it b this second, and amior, 
iwin. who, dying, has an image made for him. The reason given 
wtts that if this was not done the mother would bear no more 
children.* 

It lik(‘ly that at a somevvhat n^Tiit>te period twin murder 

w*as general among the Yonilvans and that the custom was modified 
—indeed it was in most parts aluindoned—ptissibly as tlie result of a 
sponiancous interior reaction against its brutality, no doubt also (or 
entirely) through the influence of iionliem invaders; who held humoncr 
views of the proper way to treat twins. The Yorubans w'ere quite 
early subject l».i prt'ssure ftrun l.slamixed negroia, and Llie fxvpulation 
lias for a long time included a large number of Mohanunedans. It 
must lx? admitteth though, tiiat this suggested explanation is not 
altogether satisfactory, unless there is some way c»i aeeouirting for 
the fact that it is the nortlicni Ynrulxis wlio still ixirsist in killing, 
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or allaying to ont fif the- twins, while it set^nos an the face of 

it that it is they who tnight be siip[M>seil to hai'e untlergotiD the 
strongest alien pressure. At any rate it sceins tJiat sotne such rea£t)iii 
not necessarily including a Mohammedan faetor. must lie behind the 
|jecuiiar distribution of cfjtiimdicior},* tivin customs iin Uk* western 
border of the twin killers near the lower Niger, where we find twin 
killers cheek by jowl with, sometimes even in the racial or 

linguistic group sumninded by. those who wdc^mie and cherish twins. 

Ill Dahomey, if both the twins die a pair of figures is made. 
These are dressed and ilecked with flowenj and offerings of whatever 
IS suppt:i«cd ti> j>]ease them most are placed in a uimer which is 
assigned to tiiera in die dweUing. A paJm oil Lamp is kept Imming 
iieforc Ihe figures. If the jx^opte to whom .Miss Kingslev refers as 
the Tschwj are. as I suppose tliey are. tlie Tshi of the Gold Coast, 
they have in gerieral customs ven^ simdar to those of Uie Dahomnns! 
The 'T’schwi, Mhs Kingsley says, make an image of a child’s dead 
twin and keep it near the survivor as a habitation for the soul of the 
deceased, so that it may not l»c forced to wander about and, feeling 
liindy, ctdl its companion after ji 


U Bakongo, who stance r.nc of a pair of twins, ket-p tieside 
tliu survivor "a piece of wood roughly carved to represtnt a child/* 
m ilm the real duld may tint feel lonely. If this child dies tlic 
ui^ge ,s buried with it. Uf Ids |northeastern) Bakongo. Father Van 
mg says: fn the case ■ if the decease at an earlv age of one of Lhe 

twins. Its measure is laketi on a atick, This stick is laid beside the 
survivor. When the latter is washed, the mother washes , tlds 
stick, which IS lookcf upon by her as the bmther [of the rleceascd]. 
If the survivor grows to maturity, only then is the stick-bmyier 
abaiulortt^d and up in i h^ rot^f the 

A .Tjp- ctinuiB vBTOty of ths practice is rcj).>rt«l fpun liast 

f/vr'vr"??"* country near the Victoria source 

I ( the .Nile the rule is tliat twirts must not l«. luowl fr>m tin- spot 

they uera horn nor the rmd si rings cut in.til a special mcdicL 

n. n1 to give penutesion for the 

^iration. The portion « the oud wliieh is left attacherl to the 

“P “P'l foils off. «lu.n this hai>i«ns, Ihe 
Wh^ 1 u’.'/* ” "'^PPt'il ill I.!.rk cloth and shaped like a doll. 

ei the c hild IS mirsed. this crude image is held to the mother’s 
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breast as if ii tw) WL'rc Vicing sitckle#! The eorrls are pre^served by 
the nKither after the children are weaned.' In the absence of any 
natlTC explanaiion of this custom, which diffm from the others 
descrilied in having no apparent connection with tlie dv? 4 ith of the 
twins, it is dUnciili tti relate it to these others. The Daiiomans, 
we sasv, inake two figures alsci, but only to rephice dead iwitis. 
The Banihara twin teiish described on page 419 (Xintains a bit of 
navd string and is aamected w4th the living twins, for the head 
of the family sacrifices to it as tong as the twins live. But tlie 
Bambani make {liao an image to represent a dead iwiu, ami we axe 
not toM of any relation between this and the navel string of cither 
the rlead or the living child. 

In the account iif Timne twins we saw that they have t:pecbJ 
names given thtun. Special names for lw‘ins are ttinimon in Upper 
Guuieu, occur also in Lower Omm-a ^e. g.. Bakongtd.imd are found 
again iji iht East. One of the Timne names for a Ik'V twin. Sine, 
occurs again among tlie Bamlxtm in the form Sinna: anotlKC. Bali! 
turns up again among the Tergnm of XortUem Xigem* where twin 
boys are called Tali and Bali, yoralia. Ewe, Bakonga. ami in the 
East, Hattabei, Bu.'soga, XaniU. and 1‘eso all have sptcial twin names. 
The Voruba nomendriture cuiinecut! with twins is eJalxirate and 


extends cv'en to the three children who arc t>om suctxMsively afttc 
twins.^ Tlw iim borei o( a i^air of twins b called 1 uiycrw^o (faiwn), 
the WfifTd”. 'I’his case has bcon renerred to already in six'aking 
of the arbitnir}' atiJ parad<ixicii] Tnoflc of assigning seivioritv as 
iwlwecii twins. Tfdwo is considered the junior. iCoiiitli, '‘come 
behind , the senif^r. Tin; child 1 mrn next after twiiis wc have already 
hcani of also :is causing irouble if he does not succeed in gelling 
himself bt>m. He k Idtmn, and the same name is given, to no 3 
among triplets, The next, is called .Mabu: lie is the servan i of Idowii. 
h another follows he is named fdogbe. He cratches the house when 
others Cfimv and m held verv* prt'dous, TUm- are* tfie names as 
given by Then ms, Johnson, liinwtli a V oruba. uses the form 'ralwo 
for the first liom and Iniertircts i he name as a eonlmciion of To- 
aiye-wo, -have the Hrsi ta.sie of ihe wm-IH". Kor Koiudi he give^! 
tilefotm Kahinde, "he who lagsbehmd". The child following Idowu 
he says is called idogbc, if it k a boy. and Alaba. if a girl The 
proper attributicm r.f these last two immi-? is thus in doul.t, unless 
we give the preference to Jolins(itds version, a.s to that of a native. 


* |i. J^p 
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He* difli?rs alsf> fivim in regaptl to ld«iwu «s l,ht* naim' ffir the 

third mt-mtifeT i.jf Irii^kas;. This he sa\T? is litJi l)ko. Eliis gives yet 
unidhtT tTvin nttme. 'riiv monkey, he says, whicli among the Vomha 
is siurn**! to tho twin go<i Itxrji mtl talKHMid to iwiiis and their parents, 
is ciiUed lidon (htdit or Etiun tirioktm. and niiv 'if the twins is usually 
called afUT it. Edon w Ivdtu). l^haps ihesc discrepancies rcsdly 
com?s]Jorul tn local variations in custom. At Suhongida in Erlo 
I Benin), wlicre we know Vorubn hilltieni:e is strong, the cider twin is 
called «.Mion. which looks very mitch like Edon. and the younger 
Onio fTlintnas).’ 

A fcatutv which emerges vciv’ clearly fninv a c»>nsidcraUraj of 
many accounts of the treatment of twins in fltrica is ihe conception 
of a kind of mystic unity in duality which the twins nrprcsenl. It Is 
proViably a feature which comesjwnds U* an early rtisuk of prim- 
iiiv'o emotional thinking about this tyije of ahnomud Ihrl.hs. Ev'en 
among pcople-s who liave contrived the plan of destroying twiiincsa 
hy kiliing or allowing to perish one of tht pair, we find para (lexically 
entJiigh a symliolienl restoratiim or prescrs'aiioji of ihai very (luaUty 
tiv tile device of the artificial twin-figure which must Ite Ircatcd in 
the sannr manner !i.s the actual living twin. It is as if they rcaliKeil 
that iJiift dual unity cannof \>c ilestPiyccJ and Iwing inherent in the 
survivor must anitintie In be rc-prescnicd objiriively, if only ity a 
symJjul, uj oven' one concerned, including the spirit of the deceased 
who will 1 h* injured and movi.'^l to retaltatiaa otherwise. 

'I'he niKistence on the importance of recognising the essential 
unity in twitmess, tltal ahufirmal splitting of a |)eri^nality which 
must by every possible means he, as it restortrd when destroyed 
oven by hostile and appanenlTy [xiradt>xical design, appears in many 
dcuuls of the l>chiiviour towiirds twins besidits the twin-figure ctin- 
trivatiLv. Twins, we find, must be treated exactly alike, rvedve the 
same gi/tst, married at the same time, etc. An account (tf the lifi; 
history nf twins whicli reveals this attitude in many details and with 
ihe grciiicsi clearness is otic received from the Sol>t> Mtisal't, It is 
in piirt, as follows. 

Tw'ins lire eiithustastically WTicomed by the SoIh, (Uaholio) of 
t h'u. After a cemmony of thanksgiving at which a g*wit or ahf(*p is 
sacrificed to i tic god Egyu. who sends twins as a double gift, the twins 
are pretK*nU-tl to the cnntniunity by the same ur priest who has 
iX'rionned the sacrifice and hn,^ pniyc^d to Egyu that other W'nmen 


* thu wrki. aircliiiy r 
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maj'' be equally fruitful. All tlic villagers who are si* «Iisp<^aei] then 
bring *>r promua? gifts to the mother. 'I'wina mttsi go through al 
the same lime the various ceremonies, mntiktions, etc., which acwtm- 
pany birth and arrival at pitberliV. If they are of different seJces. 
the bo}^ must wait for draimcision. which is in oljier cases performed 
On the eighth day after birth, until hts sister is ready for the cone’ 
sponding opemtion which does not taie place until she is considered 
to be of nubile age. Wlien it is time for the children to l>e nameth 
that is, when they are two or tlirce years I'ld, they are tahon by tjie 
father to the chief, who summotis l.he elders of the village, and tJie 
father in their presence pronounces the name wliich has l#eii chosen 
and which must Ite tlie same for Inilh children "whetJicr thev are biws 
or girls, 

twins dres*^ alike, wliieh impUeii that if they are of opposite 
sexes the material of their clothes at least nuist iie the same. Tlicy 
eat from the same dish, drink from the same cup, sleep in tlie same 
hkcd until tlicy are mamcij. if they are of t,hr sanuj i^exi if not, in 
the same apartment. If I hey are males, they must inEtrr\' sisters, or 
if sisters are not available iii the family whicJi is to provitk their 
partners, these must Ik.' Uie moidi closely related girls available. The 
case is thr same. jnuttrfjdis, for twin sisi.ers. In the case of 

brethcr^sister i.wjjis. Hu- ;,ir] must Tnarn^ the brethcr or ilic nearest 
available male rehUve of the girl whom her brother marries, 'fhe 
twins iiiufii hve as neighlituirs, when married. If one of rlie twins 
now dies, the siindvor is taken to the chief, who places him for a time 
under restraint lest ii lib grief he should crunmil ^ddde. Ulien his 
grief, which is usiiully ven' vdolenl. has m a measure almtcd, he goes 
home and takes hri l.imUu,-r's widow to wife, Mamage is lierc 
r^lygamous, Evi^thing Is done to obliterate a.s far as possible too 
poignant incmories of the deccastiJ. 'Hie common cup of their 
infancy, which has Iteon pn^iervcd. n; now destroved. d’he mounu r 
mnvi^ to another house, n h b grief oontiuuu. so'aeute that the idea 
of taking his l.mthtir's iridow b imglerablc. botli she and his own 
related wife are sent home to ,H'opl.:. Often his own demh 

follou^ sluctly thin nr his hreilier. but at wJmtever interval this 
fxxure b,-lh must lie biinwl in the same grave, Si.iTnetimes the 

mourncT gfiea mail with grief. In that case he is pul to ilenth _ ihr 

tisual faU- of iJic insane,. 

A ™ tile rfoath ,rf lisr twin brathtr k-avt* htr htishana 

aild l.acl K, hrr om, people. She shiniltl „ol marr>- agodn. 
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ff twin sisters have married, according to cxistom. brothers (orcmisitis) 
and one sister dies, tiie survivor leaves lier liustjand and returns to 
her OTvn family. Siie should not Hiarrj' ufjahi. If she elects to stay 
with her husband, she will he disowned hy lier own family. A mail 
whose twin sister dies yuts away his Jjrst wife but keeps the others, 
'rhe latter is the rule also in the case of twin btothers, when a surviv¬ 
ing twin sends away his own and his late brother’s first wives. t)nly 
the finit wives of twins need he sistcni, or dosely related. Tlie 

<jther wives luied not be related. 

*«*♦ **««* 

Two of the li|;ur(*s yiciwi'ed liere were taken Ci'^Mn the graves of 
twins. Evidently then }«>ine Tinuie twin-figures are not only liiatle 
as companions for the living who are bereaved of tlicir twin brtilliers 
and sisters but serve als<,' an memorials to or companions of tlic dead- 
'riie tvro in (luestion are the boy witb tlie hai of t5urrt^H'an type and 
the slenderer '>r the two figures representing girls. The latter lire 
inleresting not only for rhe sake ijf iSit: twin evisioms whicli they 
recall but idso iis iUuslratt(»ns of costume, if we may sci call what is 
so scant. The coiffures are both t\fpical of Sierra ijcone hairdressing 
for women, that of the girl wearing tJie four heavy iingg representing 
necklaces being a simplified form of the type of coiffure commonly 
represented mi the Bundu (women's secret s»»c!ety) masks, 'nio 
ijthergirl, to disguise her native charm, has only three widely spaced 
T>airs uf incisions aUtmt her neck tti irelicate neck rings. Tlie lower 
jiari of the back of her head and the bock of her neck show two 
areas of incisetl cross-hatching, whicli no doubt, represent oma- 
meni-al cicatrizations. The boy's face shows formal cicatrizations 
also and he wears three neck rings like those of the first girl. At 
Lhe back of his head also is a rectangular area simply marked wiili 
chevrons. Priilwbly tlie riitg^ were put on liEs living pritot^'pc 
iM^cause the other twin in his family was a sister and wiTre the com¬ 
mon feminine (imaments. The U‘*tal alisenoe of chin in tW'O of these 
figures is characteristic of the an of the region. The pointed ov'aJ 
of Llie face, with the mouth in the natural {Todtiou of sudi chin as 
the original might have been supposed to have, and the shortened 
appearance of the face proper arc no doubt t\\prinisivv i>f an admired 
racial type. It js well seen in the £un<lu masks. The figure with the 
Imi is 3+1';i indies in height. The other figure* from a grave is Z21=* 
inches. The remainmg female figuiie, the most interesting jcstheti- 
eally of these three rather crude productions, measures 33^ inches. 
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.VIkmukiis* Course 


November 

3. 

.Novemljer IP, 
November 17. 

November 24. 

December 

December 

1. 

S. 

Deoemlxr 

IS, 

Jfinuaiy 

S- 

January 

12, 

January 

\<*. 

January 

26. 

Febniar}' 

2, 

February 

% 

Febnituy 

16. 

February 

23. 

March 

2. 

March 

p. 


Gow* A Jouraoy Thrxiugh the Fiji, New Hebrides 
and Sv>brniun Islands, Captain Edward A. Salis¬ 
bury. 

jutigk: Ciixls. Captain Carl Von HcifTnuin. 

Isles *;if the SciuLhem Cross. Mr. Fred Payne 
Clatworthy, 

The Epic of Everiust. Captain John Nmd. 
Prehistoric Man in America, Mr. Banuim Brown. 

1 lU' Ijfist Home iif MysU^iy. Col. E. .Mexander 

PiAVtfH. 

Recent P'xcavatiifns of the Caniegie rruAitiitimi of 
Washingtt/n in Yucatan and (luaicmala. tir. 
Sylvanus G. Morlcy, 

Under the Northern I,.ights: Capiam. Dt.ntalJ 0. 
^lac^lillan, 

Greek and Roman JJances. Dr, U'alton BrrM»ks 
McDuiiicI. 

Exploring and Excavating in Chhui. Mr. Carl W. 
Bishop. 

French North Africa, Dr. Midmil M, Dimaas. 

Four Years at the Courts of the Javanese Sultfwis. 
Dr* Tassilo Adam. 

Madagascar, the Mystery Island. Dr, Ralph Untun: 
Mysterious Abyssinia and the Source of Die Blue 
Nile. Dr Wilfml H. ( )sgr>tjd. 

Recent Work at the IVramids. Mr. Dows Dunham, 
My AdventureMA Amtmg tite (hirilla Hunters of the 
(ruinca Coast, Mr. T, Alexander B:inis. 

The hluseuTU 6 Palestine HxjXHlition: The Uncover¬ 
ing of the Biblical BcthsOian. Mr. Alar Rowe, 
Fidtl Director, 


A Course of Three hectares by Mr, C. Dronanl WrM»llev, Field 
Director of the Joint Experlitii^n of the British Museum imd the 
Museum of the Cnivcrsiiy of PennsyK-ania t#j McBr»ij»>taTnia, 
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Saturday, Marrh )6. Tile Excayalious at I'r fif thy Chaldeys and 

Tlieir liylatifjn to thy Did Ttistament. 
Wednesday, .March 20, The Romance of Excavation in the Near 

East. 

Saturday. March 23, The Ruins of Ur: the Sjrlendonr of the 

Rreliist<ide Kings; Ur in tlic Tims of 
Abraham: the Last Days of the City. 


Nf>veinf>er 

4. 

Noveralier 11, 

Novemlier IB. 

Novemljer 

IS, 

December 

Z 

r>ecemlH.*r 

U 

December 

Ifi. 

January 

6. 

Jamuirv' 

t.b 

January 

20. 

January 

27. 

FebniaTy' 

. 1 . 

February 

10. 

February 

17. 

Pelmufy' 

24. 

Mareli 

3. 

March 

10, 

March 

! 7. 

.March 

24. 
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Sunday Afternoons, 3,30 o’clock 

A Visit to the .M«.s£*nni's Exaivatiims in Palestine. 
Mfs. l,oring Dam, 

I'sew Rticords of Artcient Ral.iylonia, Dr, beon 
Lefiraiu. 

French CatliLdml Builders, .Miss ElSziilxah G. 

CrenghnafL 

Among Rdiuleer Tril.'tes of Sil.a-ria, Mr, t-f. U. Hall. 
Mosques and .VI inn rets of CTairo. Mrs. L^^ring Dam. 
Chinese .Muinc and Musicians. Miss Helen E, 
Femald. 

A Journey of Exploratiim in Colombia. IV, Jolui 
Aldcn Alflson, 

Cfmstantiitofjle, Gateway of tl'e Hast, .Mrs. Coring 
Dam. 

American Arts and Cmfls, Miss EliisaK-th tb 

Crcagiiead. 

WaJideriiigs in Smitheni Kimiisiau, Dr. E. A. 
Speiser. 

Alaska. Dr. Michail M, Dtiri^as, 

‘rhe Stones of Baalbek. Mrs. Loring Dam. 
Dragons and Dther Beasts of ( 'hina. iltss Hdwi E, 
Femald. 

Riune of Miehaelangclo. Miss Eli;falh;th G. Creag- 
liead. 

Is Babylonia Older Than Egypt.^ Dr. l^eon Legmin, 
'rhe Eu)oymem of j\rt. Miss Helen E. Fernald, 
Strange Periplei! of the Philippiuesi. Mr, H. U, Hall. 
The Immortal City of Thebes. .Mrs. boring Dam. 
The Biblical Bclhsltan — The City of InvasioTis. 
Mr. Alan Rowe. 
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journeys takwi by Lhe Children of -Meiiil>ers with Mrs. Lurinii Dam 
to the VVorkisliops of tlic W^brltl- 

Saturday mornings at 11 o’clock 

November If), 'fhc Shop of Tullius, the Pfjmpeiian Lamp Maker, 
December R. The Studio of Shig^anasa, an Ivory Carver 'jf Japan. 
January 12. Sunenimter, Superintendent of Artisans in Thebes. 
February ‘J The House uf Kuanak, an Eskimri Magician, 

March 9. A JavcUitse PujTpct Show. 


ScptemljcT 2f>, 

(.lettilicr 

,L 

t tL't< 'l)t'r 

2+, 

< Ictober 

5K 

November 

?. 

Novieinber H. 
Nomnljer 21. 

February 

20. 

Febniary 

27. 

March 

13. 

March 

20. 

April 

JO, 

April 

17. 


School LtX'TCREs 

^Vednesday Aftemoiiins at 2.50 o'oJock 

The Crusades. 

Greek Games. 

A Triyj to C’hina and Japan. 

A Trip to South .America. 

Indian life. 

The Great l^^ocld of Africa. 

Alaska. 

Alaska. 

The Cnrsades. 

Roman Life. 

China and Japan. 

Rawaii and. the Philippines, 

Africa, 


FORM OF BEOLiEST 

I give and bequeath to the Trustees of the University of Penn* 

sylvania the sum of*,.*., - .dollars, in trust for the uses of 

the University Mtiscmn* (Here, if desired, specify in detail the 
pinposes.) 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

In order that The University Museum may give appropriate 
recognition to the substantial gifts which have been already received, 
and which will hereafter Ijg donated or bequeathed fca- the develop¬ 
ment of its resources and the extension o£ its usefulness, Uje Board 
of Managers have Eulopted the following classification for contribu¬ 
tors and members, and have rcsolverl that tlie names of the donors of 
aggregate sums of 525,000 and upwards, in cash, seciuities, or prop¬ 
erty shall be inscribed upon a suitable tablet or tablets, to be. properly 
displayed in the Museum, 


There shall be five da^s of Contributors 
Ben^actors, who sliall have contributed the 
As5<»ciaie Ben^ariers, " *' ** " 

Pairatts, " “ *’ ” 

Associate Patrons, '* " “ 

Petims, 


designated as follows : 
equivalent of 250,000 
25,000 

" “ 10,000 

“ " 5,000 

’* " 1,000 


There shall be four classes of Memliers designated as follows; 
Life Members, who shall contribute 5500 

Contributing Members, “ ’* '* lOO annually 

Sustaining Members, ** “ ■* 25 “ 

Annual Members, “ “ 10 “ 

Contributors and Memliers are entitled to the following privi* 
leges; admission to the Museum at all reasonable times; invita¬ 
tions to receptions given by the Board of Maiuagers at the Museum; 
invitations and reserved seats for lectures; the MosuirK Journal; 
copies of all guides and handbooks published by the ^Museum; and 
free use of the Library. 
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